HOGAN SHOWED PEACE ESSENTIAL FOR SECURITY OF AUTO WORKERS 


‘DETROIT -—Peace, not war, is 


against President Carl Stellato and 


© Immediate removal of all 
credit and metal restrictions which 


rean war levels and don’t go for 
any wage cuts in return for roll- 


600 .is the largest in the country 
and can and must influence the 


lost by only a few hundred votes. 
Worth repeating today indeed is 
Hogan’s program which still can 
halt the layoffs and resulting in 
impoverishment of the auto work- 


ers and their — 


Highlights of the Hogan Peace 
Program are: o 
® Labor must work for peace, 
support ll moves and proposals 
for peace. | 


the answer to layoffs. 

That's what Joe Hogan, pro- 
gressive leader at Ford Local 600, 
Said last March in a widely-pub- 
licized program opposing the de- 
mand made by UAW top brass for 
intensification of the war program 

_ to assure employment. — 
| Hogan the support of 16,000 
Ford Ree wader when he ran 


entire labor movement to begin 


fighting. 
“Peace. is possible and neces- 


back as Reuther proposes, 

Hogan warned back in March 
that the huge layoffs, some 20 to 
25 percent, would occur unless|sary. People the world over are 
\the union fought for peace and opposed to war and want peace. 
| against wartime production. He; It-is the workers who die and suf- 
called for struggle saying: fer, while Big Business makes tre- 

“I say we must get off the path; mendous profits. We workers pay 
of retreat, using fancy words likei the cost of the war, 70 percent of 
‘Wage Stabilization’: and ‘Equality| our tax dollar goes to pay. Labor 
of Sacrifice’. Let’s remember Local! must work for’ Peace, and NOW.” 


—_ 


cause layoffs; cut back production 
20 percent thus reducing speed- 
up, also one of the causes of lay- 
offs. 

© A substantial wage increase 
now to catch up with the cost of 
living. 

® For establishing the 30-hour 
week with the 40-hour pay. 


° Roll back prices to pre-Ko- 
And can’t take the bosses’ knocks. 


| 
M " hi i 
Well, ’tis true some advertisers | 1C b. 
ms 


Get the wind up in tough times; |. 


ODE TO THE ‘FREE PRESS’ 


The following ditty was sent in 
- by a reader who was “annoyed” by 
last week's Free Press editorial pre- 
dicting disaster for the Daily 
Worker because the price is. being 
increased to 10 cents and contri- 
butions are being requested. 
_ The ‘Free Press’ gloats the ‘Worker’ 
_ Is a-heading for the rocks, 
That it’s losing all its readers 


ti 


But the readers will make up for 


them | 
By paying out their dimes. 


2 ¢ @& 


Yes, the workers know their paper 
Is needed more than ever to 
Expose the Wall Street plot to pin 
War and.-Fascism on YOU! 


22, 1947, at the .post 
under the act of March 3, 1879 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 
office at New York, N. 


WAR HITS AUTO WORKERS 


In 2 Sections (Section 1) 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
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5’ PROFITS UP 


By William Allan 
DETROIT.—War-made layoffs are hitting the auto plants here, with an estimated . 
200,000 auto workers expected to be idle nationally by early July. While workers were re- 


ceiving layoff slips, the auto companies were being told by President Truman’s Office of 
Price Stabilization that a price in-: 


crease in cars will be granted. ; 

The Chrysler Corporation, which | attack on Mine Union chief John 
slashed its working force 30 per-| ~ No pnan Matthews, UAW Chrys- 
cent last week, simultaneously Jer director, did offer his “solu- 
lobbyists two years ago. told the UAW in its Warren-De-|tion” to the layoffs. He urged 

Local 600 sent its request for a; Soto plant that production on|speedier conversion of auto plants 
special emergency appropriation,;SOme jobs must be increased 20'to “defense” production — which 
for jobless benefits to Congress. percent. means pushing the country deeper 
| The biggest local in the country,! While these crucial develop-|into preparation for war. 
proposed to UAW President Wal-' which stands to lose 15,000 mem-| ments affecting the workers’ wel-| Hudson Motor workers, await- 
ter Reuther and his Executive bers because of war-created cut-|fare were taking place, the UAW)|ing Board action on their to strike| off was coming and that it would 
Board a united campaign by all| backs, insisted that if Congress can| International Executive Board was vote against speedup and com- mean a year of unemployment for 
international unions to aid unem-| pass emergency legislation for “de-|in session June 28-29 on what one|pany provocations, had to coolimany workers. That’s what has 
ployed workers. It is freely pre-|fense’ appropriations, then it also! of its press agents described as|their heels outside the meeting|now come to pass. Most reports 
dicted here that the layoffs will: can take care of the drastic layoff|“routine business. Ignoring news-| while the Board concentrated on|now ech» our warning: a year lay- 
last one year and possibly more. | situation resulting from the indus-| paper headlines of the impending! Lewis. 3 off and more than 200,000 to get 

Workers here now get paid $27 | trial dislocation. mass layoff, the Board spent a' Most analysts agree that the! quit slips. 


MICHIGAN‘S DELEGATES TOOK LEADING PART IN PEACE CONGRESS 


Auto Union Delegate Cheered As He Brings Greeting 


to Hu 
DETROIT.—From the 200 Mich- iseum opening the peace congress. 
igan delegates to the American|To cheers from the audience he 
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Local 600 Proposes $60 
_ Weekly Pay for Jobiess 


DEARBORN — Ford Local 600: 
has proposed to the UAW Inter- 
national Executive Board that $60 
a week unemployment compensa- 
tion be fought for as one way to: 
aid Michigan auto workers made, 
idle by war moves. 


The Executive Board of 600, 


biggest layoff since the 1930s is 
due to use of materials for war 
production. 

These same analysts conceal the 
fact that salesrooms and storage 
lots are jampacked with new and 
used cars. Some 600,000 new cars 
and 3,500,000 used cars stand un- 
sold. 


This ~paper has been warning 
for many weeks that the big lay- 


whole day drafting a 5% page 


a week for 26 weeks. But the pres- 
ent law was loaded up with 87 
amendments by General Motors 


_. 


nificance to the entire proceedings. 
Michigan’s delegates were to be 
found participating in every panel. 


William Patterson, Prof, Philip 
Morrison and Rev. Charles A. 


weekend many thousands of Mich- 


‘the Michigan delegation, more than | 


~ tion from Ford Local 600 of the. 


gation was led by William Hood, 
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Peace Congress in Chicago last read to the gathering a message © 


iganders in their shops and 
churches “and communities were 
receiving “report-back” talks this 
week that gave fresh impetus to 
the people’s demand for peace. 


Of the 200 men and women in) 


100 were elected from the shops 
and trade unions. Foremost of 
these was the impressive delega-| 


United Auto Workers. The dele- 


recording-secretary of Local 600. 
- Hood was one of the featured, 


‘from the four top officers of Local 


600—Carl Stellato, president; Pat 
Rice, vice president, and W. G. 
Grant, financial secretary. He said: 

“It is encouraging to labor to 
see such a great peace conference 
as yours being held, and if all the 
American people who want peace 
will only speak up and join their 
efforts together, peace can be won 
now. 

“In behalf of 60,000 members 
of Local 600, you have our best 
wishes for a successful conference 
in the cause of peace,” 

He also. paid tribute, in the 


C3 4% 
id bf e speakers at the rally at the Col-|name of the local’s officers, to Dr. 
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WILLIAM HOOD 


The distinct contribution they 
made was on the question of the 
impact of the war economy on the 
living standards of the American 
people. 

With nearly 100,000 auto work- 

“We are imposing upon peoples ers laid off at-the present and tens 
of other nations our view that Ne-! of thousands more facing layoffs 
groes are not worthy of first-class'in the near future, the auto work- 
citizenship. We must realize that ers gave the Congress a grim pic- 
the people abroad do not believe ture of what war has meant to the 

. | people. As one delegate summed 


Hill. Later, at the congress panel 


on “The Negro Citizen and Peace,” 
he said: 

“We are transporting segrega- 
tion abroad through the use of a 
black army and a white army. 


us. 

The Local 600 delegates, larg- | i | 
est from any single union in the} “We've got to get a cease-fire. 
country, gave the Congress a trade|on the living standards of the 
union base that added’ great sig-' American people.” 
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A PRESIDENT SIGNS FOR A FIVE-POWER PEA 


CE PACT 


President Klement Gottwald of Czechoslovakia and his wife Marta are shown as they signed an 


apreal for a peace pact among the big five powers (United States, Sov 


jet Union, China, France and Eng- 


Jand) and against the remilitarization of Western Germany. Shown at the Prague Castle (left to right): 
Anezka Hodinova-Spurna, chairman of the Committee of the Defenders of Peace, Alois Brozek, mem- 
ber cf the Youth Union, who with Vlasta Svobodoya (right) presented the petition, Marta Gottwald and 


President Gottwald. 


-Peace-Jittery Washington Seeks — 
_ To Prop Up the War Economy 


THE WELL KNOWN “PEACE JITTERS” among Wall Street profiteers are now re- 


flected in Washington as the Truman adminis-tration tries hard to prime the war economy) 


depite a possible cease fire in Korea.. The administration’s spokesman have let out a chorus 


oi vells for an even greater shift to 
armament production because of 
allegedly new “war danger’ zones. 

President Truman is reported 
co.sidering a personal appearance 
before Congress to sound a new 
hys‘erical alarm and urge the full 
ten billion dollars in new taxes he 
requested instead of the seven bil-' 3333 
lion dollars being prepared and, 9 
the full $8,400,000,000 for arms, 
to Atlantic Pact countries. 

} * 

Labor leaders who support the: 
Truman line, are attempting to pic- 
ture the administration's moves as 
steps for tighter price control and 
price rollback powers. But while 
the President is expected to ask for. 
more of such authority, too, his. 
emphasis will unquestionably be 
for the powers that will drive the: 
cost of living higher. | 


Stabilizer Eric Johnston already 
told the Senate Finance Commit- 
Stee that the administration wants 
the full 10 billion through taxes 
that would reach down into the 
“low bracket” incomes to “draw 
off purchasing power and _ the 
“pressure for inflation.” | 
* 


The new foreign “aid” program 
—now strictly military and not 
even claimed to be “help for the 
starving —will draw off supplies 
from the civilian market and prop 
up prices. 

Congress, so far, has coldly re-' 
jected union pleas for stricter price | 
control. The Senate passed a bill 
specifically barring even those roll-: 
backs that were still possible under. 
the existing “control” laws. This, #3. 3a 
aliows meat prices to rise but not; $344 
drop below the current high. level.|- 23 

In voting a three-month stop-: 
ga extension of the old bill, Con-. 
gress made sure by a special pro- 
vision, that the President cannot} 
use the rights he had wnder the 
old law to. rollback pricés of meat: 
to even a limited degree. The 
House is reported preparing a bill 
that appears to be even worse than 
the Senate's. In addition a bill is’ 
being pressed by the House ma- | 
jority to deprive the Wage Stabili- 


i” <n ; 
MEMPHIS COPS SLUG NEGRO MINISTER 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 


REV. DEWITT. ALCORN, Negro minister, charged here that 

‘he was attacked in a public bus station by police who called him 

a “communist, a red and a member of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People.” 

Alcorn was taken to the hospital, where he. was treated for 
— bruises. He said he was hit in the stomach and eye by the 
police. | 

The incident occurred in the bus station at 1:15 a.m. when 
Alcorn went there to say goodbye to friends leaving for Indiana. 

+The. minister said ‘the police: came in, asked him why he “hung 
Parone the: bus. station: at all*hours of the night,’-then beat: shim: 


—* 


ERIC 
More Taxes Wanted 


zation Board of its right to con- 
sider certain types of: labor dis- 


Taft-Hartley law. 
* 
UNLESS _ there 
velops a coast-to-coast mass move- 
ment stimulated primarilly by the 


quickly de- 


trols, only fake price controls are 
in sight., But the wage freeze 


which the SWB is st 
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=. ceiling” 
= workers, are still waiting. for ap- 


ono soae 
== frankness 


‘putes and thereby by-pass. the’ 


4 
departments of seamen, dockers' 


~~ World Federation of Trade Unions, | 


Strikers. .{ will 
pe 


emmagewees the limit of 10 percent above 


January, 1950, will remain. as 
strong and fast as ever. Several 
thousand. cases involving “above 
raises for millions of 


proval by the WSB. Meanwhile, 
the cost of living keeps climbing 
with even the BLS price index, 
heavily biased against workers, 
acknowledging a rise of 12 percent 
since January, 1950, not counting 


a on the tax hike last October. 


The entire picture—the cynical 
of the blood-money 
»rofiteers, the “peace jitters’ in 


Wall St., and the total disregard| 


of the mounting cost of livmg— 
is causing large sections of the 
workers to react 


|The pressure to break through a 
'wage freeze ceilings is rising. 
Many workers are taking the op- 
portunity to force through new 
basic gains, liek the 40 hour week. 


ACT TO SAVE 
GREEK UNIONIST 


| COPENHAGEN (ALN). — The 
‘Joint Union of Copenhagen Dock- 


iGreek ships if the Greek govern- 


AFL and CIO for real price con-;ment takes further proceedings | 


‘against imprisoned Tony Ambatie- 
‘los, Greek seamen’s leader who 
has been under a death sentence 
since 1948, and nine other trade 


== | union leaders. 


CHINA’S UNIONS 


=|MAP PEACE DRIVE - | 
=| PEKIN (ALN).—Four Chinese 
unions, the seamen, railway, air- 
*\craft and transport workers, have 
issued a joint manifesto urging 
.«|their members to respond to the 


> 
e » 


) call for strengthening the struggle 


for world peace issued by the trade 


transport workers of the 


f. peace pact, to vote against rearma-| 


ment of Japan, to develop the 


¢. movement to aid Korea, to give 
“““@ fraternal support to workers in capi- 
\talist and colonial countries and _/. 


to oppose the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


ISTRIKES SWEEP 
| INDONESIA | 

_ JAKARTA (ALN). — A strike 
wave is sweeping Indonesia in de- 
fiance of a government ban on 
alienated in so-called vital enter- 


low wages b -e driven the work-| 


ers out on strike despite a new 
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prises. The risinsg cost of living and 
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“findings” of the UN mission headed by Frank Graham. 


the week abroad 


(eee n anne eneeeennnennneneneneby John Pittman 


STRUGGLES OF THE PEOPLES for peace and free- 


~dom this week appeared more irrepressible than ever. With 


discussions on a truce in the Korean war scheduled to be- 
gin at Kaesong on July 10 (See story on page 3) the fight for peace 
everywhere assumed an encouraging aspect. In Britain, Labor 
Government spokesmen expressed the hope that the Korean truce 
discussions could be expanded into settlement of political issues 
between China and the United States as well. Im France, where 
the newly elected National Assembly met Thursday (DeGaullists, 
118-seats; Third Force, 283; Communists, 103) with an amnesty 
for Vichyites and jail for Communists high on the rightwing parties’ 
agenda, peace forces announced defiance of the ban imposed on 
their big July 15 demonstration for a Pact of Peace between the 
big five powers. In West Germany, the Free German Youth de- 


hed the ban imposed on their activities by the Adenauer Govern-. 
ment. And in the United States, on the eve of the great Chicago 
peace conference (See story on page 3), Paul Robeson and Dr. 
Clementina Paolone, representing the elected delegates to the United 
Nations from the World*Peace Council, protested to Security Coun- 
cil President Jacob Malik against the denial of visas to the other 
delegates of the Council by the U. S. State Department, brought 
to Malik’s attention the Council’s proposals for peace, including 
a Pact of Peace between the five Great Powers. Robeson and Mrs. 
Paolone, expressing regret that the full Council delegation had been 
prevented from seeing U. S. Ambassador to the UN Warren Austin, 
announced the Council's intention of continuing its efforts to pre- 
sent its views to the United Nations and its agencies. 


REFLECTIONS OF PEOPLE’S STRUGGLES 

IN DIRECT WAYS ALSO the struggles for peace and free- 
dom were refiected, Britain paid a back-handed tribute to the strug- 
gles of the colonial peoples in Southeast Asia by putting the Colombo 
Plan (Britain’s “Point Four’) into operation. But how impotent is 
this device to stop the fight for freedom was seen in Malaya, where 
a ban on rubber exports to the Soviet Union, China and People’s 
Democracies brought a sharp fall in prices, which will hardly injure 
the 10,000 whites who live off the backs of the Malayan wage- 
earners, but will intensify the wretchedness of these wage earners, 
the bulk of whom already are on the point of starvation. Such a 
policy will surely send more Malayans to join the People’s army of 
resistance. ) \ 


\ 

The UN Trusteeship Council heard the United States delegate 
express satisfaction over the “continued progress’ of the people of 
the trust territory of Ruandi-Urundi, a- Belgian i and voted 
7-1 to approve the Italian administration of Somaliland. The Soviet 
delegate opposed. But several score of petitionsfrom the inhabi- 
tants of these areas disagree, promise continuéd struggle for. in- 
dependence. : 


In Spain, where Franco is using United States technicians and 
capital to open new plants and build arms, the Catholic archbishops, 
sensing the imminence of new eruptions from the volcanic hatred 
and anguish of the people, exhorted the government to act on 


social reform. 


WRITHINGS AMONG THE PSEUDO-LEFT 


THE WORSENING SITUATION for the forces ef war and 
imperialist oppression finds expression also in the ranks of the labor 
and liberal lieutenants of these forces. While delegates to the 
Scab International (ICFTU) were assembling in Milan, Italy, to 
hatch new plans for sabotage and splitting the labor movements 
of the world; at Frankfort, Germany, the delegates of 22 parties 
from 21 countries to the eighth world conference of the Social 
Democratic Party were unable to agree on how best to combat 
“Communism,” although they set up a new international to do so. 


But at Geneva, Switzerland, where 603 delegates from 60 
countries to the 34th conference of the government-employer dom- 
inated International Labor Office (ILO) approved conventions on 
establishing minimum wage machinery in agricultural countries and 
for equal pav for women ar’ men workers, they rebuffed United 
States representatives who tried to ram full support for rearmament 
policies cown their throats. <‘°'d Cevionese delegate R. E. Javatil- 
leke, commenting on the “free enterprfSe” nonsense of Roy Howes 
of Massachusetts: “If Mr. Howes represents capitalist America, I 
must say I fell sorry for capitalism and for America.” | 


OTHER WOES OF THE WAR-MAKERS 
A NUMBER OF DISAGREEMENTS came to a head in the 


camp of war and imperia! :: urea broke off. negotiations with 
representatives of the British-Freneh-U.. S.-owned Iraq Petroleum 
Company, while two Iraqui parties demanded a position of “neu- 
trality” by the government and the prohibition of foreign powers 
assembling troops to use against Iraq's neighbor, Iran. This move 


was followed by an Iranian announcement that the Security Coun- 


cil of the UN would be asked to prevent British troops and war- 
ships from threatening Iran. Furthermore, Iran, rejected new over- 
tures of the Truman government to compromise the issue of her 
nationalization of the $850 million Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. In 


nationalization move; but the “aid” 
to snatch up Britain's customers. 


Elsewhere, Kashmir’s ruling clique said it intended to keep 
the country part of India, and not Pakistan,“regardless of the 
The Tito 
clique, having spent one-third of the $29 millions given by Wall 
Street on arms, and facing another raw material shortage, beeged 
for more arms. The Peron regime, reflecting its dependency on Wall 
Street and Washington, made its ambasasdor to Washington foreign — 
minister the new ambassecor to Wash‘neton. ‘The Yoshida clique, 


was seen in London as a move 


‘anhouneement. by: the. cabinet that} _by;-agreement with. the Occupation, disbanded «its eabinet,. began 
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DELEGATES to t 


pause from the critical problems discussed by the three-day parley 
to listen to a song of peace and freedom by one of the delegates. 


5,000 DELEGATES TO TAKE 
PEACE PROGRAM T0 PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 4) 
standing of the oneness of the fight 
for peace, for ending jimcrow, 
frameups, legal lynchings of the 
Negro people, for the right of 
colonial peoples to carry through 
their fight for liberation. 

American Legion chiefs here 
used every method they could to 
destroy the peace congress, to ban 
- the Coliseum where the sessions 
were held, to incite attacks on the 
delegates. 


But the most vicious mob vio- 
lence was unloosed by pro-war 
- fanatics in an effort to crack the 
unity of Negro and white, hoping 
in this way to prevent the consol- 
idation of the peace movement. On 
- the last day of the congress, mobs 
were formed in front of homes of 
Chicago white families 
Negro delegates were housed. 


where. 


j 


-|but determined to find new ones. 
It was a desperate move, but fu-| The con 


tile in the face of the unshakeable' 


unity of the Negro and white 
workers which was demonstrated 


and developed here. 
* 


THE CONGRESS became a 
forum for the*special problems of 
every group—labor, women, youth, 
church people, farmers, the na- 
tional groups. | 

The delegates arrived on Fri- 
day, June 29, and pitched in at 
once in the workshop sessions cov- 
ering a broad range of special 
—s, 

Then there was the giant mass 
meeting that evening, the panel 


sessions on the following day, the: 


enriched people's concern on Satur- 
day, the youth festival on Sunday. 

Finally, there was the stirring 
closing session which adopted a 
program and elected officers, in- 
cluding three co-chairmen: Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. Anton J, 
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Carlson and Prof. Robert Morss 
Lovett. 


In the background was the mag- 
nificent exposition which told the 
graphic story of why “Peace is 
America’s best defense.” 

* 
THIS WAS A CONGRESS 


which shed redbaiting from with- 


out and defied every attempt at: 


division. This was a great cross-| 


‘Peace Making 
| Capitol Worried 


(Continued from Page 4) 

a peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean problem,” the editorial said. 
* 

HERE IN WASHINGTON it 
was still a popular custom among 
officials of the Truman Adminis- 
tration to sow seeds of doubt con- 


cerning the good faith of the de-| 


fenders of Korea. Presidential As- 
sistant Averill Harriman, as late 
as July 3, was telling a congres- 


;sional committee that the truce 
proposal might be 4d ruse or a 


trick. 


Others, however, saw more posi- 
tive implications. In London, 


iRichard Stokes, Minister of Raw 


Materials, suggested- that in the 
event of a Korean peace, Britain 


might justifiably lighten up on its 


mobilization program. In Wash- 
ington Sen. George Aiken (R-Vt) 
predicted Congress would be less 
enthusiastic for President Tru- 
mans “emergency program. 


Charles E. Wilson, czar of mo- 
bilization; George Marshall, de- 
fense secrtary, and Eric Johnston, 
economic stabilizer, rushed into 
action to. counter this thinking. 
They insisted that the cold war 
must continue, and there must be 
high taxes and an enormous arms 
program, even if the 
ended. 


into his seat.) 


sophical discussion. : 
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TELL COURT JAILINGS GAG 
FREE SPEECH AND PRESS 


(Continued from. Page 3) 

Davis: I do not. have the 13th, 
the 14th, and the 15th Amend- 
ments. They: are not kept in this 
country. 

The Court: I will hear you ‘no 
further with reference to— 

Davis:. I think you should hear 
me... 5 

The Court: I will hear you no 


further— 


Davis: I should have the right 
'to express myself for my people,+79 to iail before that McCarran 


and this will not intimidate or 
terrorize me. 


The Court: Mr. Davis, sit down’ 


and be quiet. 


Davis: The enemies of the peo-| 
ple are going to be put in jail 


some day, not the working class.’ 


The Court: Sit down or'I will 


hold you in contempt of court. I) 
hope you don't make that neces- 
sary. 


- 


(The marshalls here forced Davis 


Dennis: May I address’ the 
Court? _ 

The Court: Yes, step right up. 
Your name is— 
' Dennis: Eugene Dennis. 

The Court: Mr. Dennis, I will 


hear you with reference to any 


application or any comments you 


‘may desire to make concerning, 
hot war! 


the reduction of sentence. I don't 
intend to hear you on any philo- 


Dennis: I move in respect t 
the motion before your Honor that: 


1919. In the ten weeks that have 
transpired, the government has not 
yet reached the period when the 
Communist Party was reconsti- 
tuted in 1945, nor has any of the 
testimony of government witnesses 
yet reached the period or the time 
since the McCarran Act was 
siened and became law. If these 
11 men who were convicted for 
being the leaders of the Commu- 
nist Partv of the United States 


Roard hesrine is comnleted, then 
the Court will he lending final™ 
confrmation to the charge which 
we have made from the outset of 
ovr indictment and throughout our 
triol that the Smith Act, under 
whch we were tried. was the en- 
ohiUne act for the institution of 
Facc'em in the United States. For 
tha Communist Party would then 
he in the position ef being ac- 
evced, maligned, slendered with a 
yile charee of being a foreign 
avont when its trre nurnose has 
2!wavs been, and still is, to defend 


the interects of the Amer?-on p2o- 


nie and to work fer world neace. 
Orr peorle would be nnoble to— 

The Court: A good many of 
us mav have doubts as to the pur- 
rose of the narty, doubts evi- 
denced and perhans substantiated 
bv. recent events. However. that 
is not a matter before me. 

As I take it, you want a defer- 
ment of sentence so that vou 
micht be ‘able to anpear, if neves- 


Saypol Hurls 
Treat at 17° 


(Continued from Page 3) 


$20,000; Betty Gannett, national 
educational director of the Party, 
$20,000; Pettis Perry, alternate 
member of the National Commit- 


section gathering of Americans, 
single-minded in the desire for 
peace. 

Delegates knitted together a 
program of action, but prepared 
to change that program in keeping 
with the needs of unfolding world 
events. They learned techniques, 


_| alfithe sentences be suspended. [| 
do not ask the Court for a reduc- 


isary, as a witness. or your col- 


tion of sentence: I move for the sas. (C2 7ues micnt be abl- to aapear as 
pension of the sentence because if, Witnesses, before this investigating 
eleven of us, of these defendants,| COM™ittee. | 
are imprisoned, the First Amend-| Winter: We have been en- 
ment tc the Constitution will be aged since the bezinning of these 
incarcerated as well. hearings in preparing our affirma- 
Your Honor should bear in mind, tive case hefore the McCarran 


closed here. 


gress expressed confidence 


in its own program, but welcomed | 


the cooperation and parallel ac- 
tion of other peace movements 
with other programs; 


Crux of the APC program is its: 
belief that peace is the only solu-| 
tion to the world’s problems, that 
diyerse social orders can co-exist 
in peace, that higher living stand- 
ards and expanding democracy are 
possible only in a peaceful world. 


This is the program that 5,000 


peace delegates, peace fighters, / rion Bachrach, secretary of the de- 


peace organizers will now bring) 
from this historic congress into 
every corner of the nation. 


TWO UNIONS MERGE 
KANSAS CITY (FP).—Merger 
of the blacksmiths and boilermak- 
ers unions began July 1, spokes- 
men for the two AFL unions dis-| 


Ex-Atty.-General Says Smith 
Act Contravenes Free Speech 


(Continued from Page 3) 
this danger forms the basis of the 
dissents of Justices Douglas and 
Black. . . . We might have a sit- 
- uation very much like that of 1920 
when the abusers of ‘the Red hunt’ 
filled out jails with thousands of 
innocent people.” 

* 


Joseph C. Harsch, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Chris- 


tion Science Monitor, acknowl- 


« ‘government should ever become: we are requesting that you romove | 
edged that “We have allowed our; 8 | ‘, g y ‘are completed. 


I have ben participating in those|_ 
hearings as a designsted repre- 


constitutional freedoms of speech 
and press to be whittled down... .” 

The Celina, O., Daily Standard 
expressed concern “lest the funda- 
mental rights embodied in our 
Constitution be sacrificed in the 
process of attacking the “Com- 
-munists.” 


must cling to, whether the prob- 
lem is communism or something 
else.” 


me 

The Centerville, Ja., lowegian 
asked: “If the Communists are in 
effect denied free speech .... is’ 
there any danger that in due time 
the interpretation might broaden. 
to the point where others are de- 
nied lawful free speech for lesser, 


offenses? What if criticism of the) 


unlawful in the eyes of the court?) 
What then? Of all our freedoms, 


free speech is as highly valued as 


any; as long as. we possess this 


} 


| 


cherished right, we can maintain 
a free society.. Lose it, and you’ 
lose freedom.” 


Earlier criticisms of the Supreme 


that “the warnings of some of the! conviction of the Communist lead- 


justices should not be _ ignored.| ers 


They question the wisdom and 
effectiveness of trying to crush it 
(commurism) by law.” The paper 
declared that “faith in the power 
of informed discussion is what we 


and/or. subsequent -arrests 
came from Efeanor Roosevelt, Nor- 


' 
: 
; 
; 


The Bradford, Pa., Era asserted; Court ruling on the Smith Act, the 


man Thomas, the New York Post, 
New York Compass, St. Louis Post- 


tional Fur & Leather ‘Wark, 


: f 


Dispatch, the UE News, Intérna-| cbinndeted with the’ présent labor back to the period of the forma- 


ie 


‘ : € 
fice pie pete 


tee, $10°00: Alexander Bittel- 
man, Marxist theoretician, $20,000; 
Israel] Amter, veteran Party leader, 
$1,000 (his bail was lowered be- 
cause of his infirm and aged con- 
dition); Jacob Mindel, Marxist 
teacher, $5,000 (he, too, was given 
lower bail because of a heart con- 
dition); and Alexander Trachten- 
berg, head of the International 


Publilshers, Inc., $10,000. 


Also: Simon W. Gerson, chair-' 
man of the State Communist Legis- | 


lative Committee, $10,000; Ma- 
fense commission, $10,000; Louis 
Weinstock, former secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL Painters District 
Council 9; $10,000; Al Lannon, 
seamen’s leader, $10,000: Victor 
J. Jerome, editor of “Political -Af- 
fairs,” $10,000; William Wein- 
stone, veteran working class leader, 


the defendants to reduce— 


$10,000; George Blake Charney, 


labor secretary of the New York’ p Bia 
State Communist Party, $10,000; | FESSES. 


Isadore Begun, former Bronx Party 
chairman, $10,000; and Amold 


Johnson, CRC organizer, $10,000. 


Plea in Strike 


tioned. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Workers) for the purpose of end- 


ing the strike and returning the 


workers to their jobs and to grant 
the same contractual conditions as 
are now established as_ district- 
wide conditions of work for the 
workers of this district. 


“As proof of the company en-. 


tering negotiations in good faith, 


from your payroll all men em- 
ployed by you who are no union 
men and are strikebreakers_ or 
those who carry guns and arrest 
others engaged in peaceful pickei- 


ing. 
The business people warned the 


company that if it failed to reach 
a settlement, it “will stand further 


convicted in the eyes of the peo- 
ple of our and other communities | 


of this district as fully responsible 
for prolonging the strike and for 


‘given the others. 
with the union (Local 890, Intl.| 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter, 


—and the remarks of the United’ 
States Attorney has pointed it up’ 


'—that all we were charged with 


was in the realm of ideas, beliefs, 
our teaching and advocacy for 
peace, for freedom, and for social- 
ism. No overt acts of any kind,— 
the only subversion that has been 
committed, your Honor, is a sub-' 
version of the Bill of Rights of our 
country, and with is peace ‘has 
been placed in jeopardy, the peace 
of our people and world peace. 

I move, your Honer, therefore, 
in behalf of myself and, if I may,| 
for all the defendants, for the full 
and immediate suspension of the 
sentences. | 

The Court: The application of 


Winter: If the Court please— 
The Court: What is your name? 
Winter: Car] Winter. 

The Court: You have an attor- 
ney appearing for you. I am not. 
going to listen to a series of ad-; 
Mr. Sacher asked that | 
hear two of the defendants, and 
I have done so. 

Winter: It was I that he men-. 


The Court: I thought it was 
Mr, Dennis, I will hear you, with! 
the same admonition that I have 


Winter: I should like to asso- 
ciate myself ---‘th the remarks of 
the two defendants who spoke 
previously, but address myself to, 
one particular question, and that 
is a motion with respect to sus- 
pension of sentence or, in the al- 
ternative, if the Court should re-. 
fuse to act on the other motions 
presented, until such time as the 


hearings now. in process in Wash-: 
ington before the McCarran Board 


sentative of the National Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party to 
defend the honor and record. of 
our party and the American peo- 
ple whom it represents. 


That hearing has been in prog- 


ress since April 23. The govern- 


’ 


ment has not yet completed. its 
case. The government has started 
out with a series of informer wit- 


all. future: violence , or . bloodshed nesses, dealing with matters dating 


, 
. 


*% 


Sistuick 


1 
ispute’ in, this 
Feit os ri 


— 
: 


: 
sd 


. 
pega ey OR 


Ps }:  % oe: > 7 ie ; 
ey 2: ‘4m hd eivets 
> gts big. Me ws : ee a ee ye 


Communist Party in 


Board. 


The Court: If the committee de- 
sires to hear either of you or any 
of vou, they mav secure your at- 
terdonce by a subroena. 

Winter: That is not granting 
us the right freely and without 
hindrance to prepare the facts in 
our defense, and to disprove the 
allegations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his petition. 

If the Court should deny us the 
opportunity to continue the prep- 
aration of our affirmative case, in 
view of the fact under this same 
Smith Act 17 others have alread¢ 
been arrested and the United 
States Department of Justicé@ 
threatens to arrest scores, if not 
hundreds, of others, then the 
Court will simply be proving that 
the argumerts which the Court 
suggests should be heard, since 
there.seems to be a difference of 
opinion about the role of the Com- 
munist Party, are only to be the 
arzuments of the government. 

Perhaps the Ccurt fears to per- 
mit the Communists to. present 
their arguments— : 

The Court: Mr. Winter, vou 
are bordering upon contumacious 
lansuage. | 

Winter: I didn't think so. 

The Ccurt: There is a point of 
view as to the respect that is due 
constituted authority... You may 
sit down. 

Winter: -May I suggest that the 
Court separately consider the re- 
quest for such suspension to per- 
mit the committee to hear the 
other side, to hear our case. If 
we are to have courts and quasi- 


|judicial bodies acting upon one 


predetermined viewpoint, I think 


an opportunity should be had for 
ithe people themselves to be heard. 


PLAN INDIA 
RAIL, STRIKE 

NEW DELHI (ALN).—Indian 
rxilwaymen are going alfead with 
their plans for a nationwide strike 
despite threats of government vio- 
lence. swe to the press, the 
government will call out troops if 
the strike is carried. through. The 
secretary general of the Indian Rail- 
waymen’s Federation announced 
that 95 percent of the railway 
workers voted in favor of the walk- 


out, 


. a 
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Phonies Upset . 
By FEPC Drive 


DETROIT.—A few local Lilli- 
putians are seeking to chain down 
the people’s mighty demand for a 
Fair Employment Practices ordi- 
nance in Detroit. 

A closed gathering at the Hotel 


Detroiter last week, reportedly at- 


- meeting, reflected in a Pittsburgh, 


tended by less than a dozen self- 
styled leaders, blasted the increas- 
ingly successful campaign to se- 
cure signatures on petitions for a 
referendum on FEPC. 

The dominant sentiment at that 


Courier editonal, was fear that to 


_» bring the issue of FEPC before the 


people will arouse racial antagon- 


isms and result in defeat. 


Rather than trusting the peo- 
ple, these bigwigs want instead to 
rely on the Common Council to 


pass some kind of FEPC ordi- 
nance, thus heading off the mass 


campaign. They are pinning their 


hopes on the crew: which right 
now is pigeonholing a recommen- 
dation that the Fez Housing 
Project, now under construction, 
be interracial. 

Mass dayoffs in Detroit, which 
are most devastating in their ef- 
fect on the Negro workers—always 
“last hired, first fired”—are spur- 
ring the signature drive. The rank- 
and-file worker and citizen is not 
worried by the Social-Democratic- 
ADA warning that the campaign 
is left-inspired or that it will be 
defeated. Simply - and. directly, 
they see what's right and do their 
best to achieve it. _ 

Petitions are:still avaifable at 
the Greater Detroit Negro Labor 
Council, 260 East Vernor, WO 2- 
60670. Thousands have already 
been turned in, and even the 
Courier had to admit that the 
drive is bound to succeed. 
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HAMTRAMCK.—Three 
stewards in the Dodge final assem- 


the “impartial umpire” upheld 
their dismissal for having led the 
battle for coveralls. The umpire 
is paid jointly by the union and 
Chrysler Corp. 

The three stewards were fired 
after the company had stalled a 


men whose clothes were being 
ruined by dripping oil and paint 
in the pits. Despite this intimida- 
tion, ‘all 34,000 Dodge workers 
struck for almost a week, until the 


the matter to the umpire. 
walkout on grounds 


turned to their jobs. 
cause the Grudzen 
siphoned off the struggle into such 
|“4mpartial” hands, the shop lead- 
ers stay fired. Even the coveralls 
have still to be won. 

What the rank and file will do 
now remains to be seen. 


shop 


bly line have been ‘informed that 


demand to supply coveralls for 156 


Local Three leadership,-under Art 
Grudzen, convinced them to refer 


The workers called off their 
the three 
stewards would assuredly be re- 
Now, be- 
leadership 


MICH 


Hudson Workers Battle Speedup; 
Umpire Okays Firings at Dodge — 


authorization for strike action 


DETROIT.—As of June 29, for ey oapeior PE aera 
whic embe 


two weeks,’ 10,000 Hudson work- 

ers had been refusing to turn out/to 1. 

the same amount of production as| The reason that Reuther was 

was done by 16,000 workers be-|in no hurry to atthorize strike ac- 

fore the last big layoff. tion at Hudson was that the In- 
Each day the workers were al- ternational Board was spending 

lowed to work one hour and when al ge — oo a ‘— 

Aa? age statemen 
ae Ae cul Le ys-allhge 5 gorwageres United Mine Workers President 


company ordered everyone home. John L. Lewis. Lewis spoke in 

In this vray the company, which Dearbom two weeks ago and 
cannot sell its cars, avoids a direct! Scored the five-year escalator con- 
layo and payment of unemploy-| tracts signed by the UAW board. 
ment compensation of $27 a week! 50 the Reuther-controlled In- 
for 26 weeks to 10,000 workers. ternational Executive Board re- 
Meanwhile it sets a precedent for|taliated by saying they had some 
other bosses, namely, imposing| Toutine matters to attend to, 
speeded up production standards.|meaning Lewis. Meanwhile 10,000 

One would think that UAW) Workers who. have been locked out 
President Walter P. Reuther would 
be incensed at such brazen anti- 
union operations of the company; 
that he would rush to assist the 
Hudson workers whose delegates 
to the recent convention voted for 
Reuther and his program. But the 
contrary is the case. : 

Reuther kept the Hudson lead- 
ership waiting one whole day for 


day's work, while battling to pre- 
vent a company putting over a 
speedup where 10,000 workers do 
the work of 16,000, were also get- 
ting the “routine” treatment. 


Labor Spy Praised 


At Kosta Hearing 
DETROIT.—“It's no crime to be 


Canada’s Layoff 


WINDSOR. — The Canadian 
Government's policy of tyinggin 
this country's economy with Amer- 
ican big business’ rearmament pro- 
gram last week brought huge lay- 
offs at Canadian Ford, Chrysler 
and feeder plants. 

With electrical firms expected 


Peaceful Trade Would Solve 


a labor spy,’ said Joseph Sureck, 
government attorney and Examin- 
ing Officer at a deportation hear- 
ing held June 28 in the case of 
Marko Kosta, AFL member who 
faces deportation to Albania. 
Sureck was opposing a motion 
by Kosta’s attorney, Ernest Good- 
man, to recall to the stand for 
further cross-examination John 
Tuma, who testified against Kosta 
on April 18. Tuma had revealed 
that he was employed from 1926 
to 1929 as an operative for the 
National Metal Trades Association, 


Problems 


'to follow suit shortly, George Har- 
|tis, secretary treasurer of UE. Dis- 
trict 5, advised Prime Minister St. 
‘Laurent to establish full trade re- 
lations with all willing countries, 
a of whether this is 
pleasing to selfish and powerful 


“regardless 
business interests in the United 


DESOTO UAW LOCAL SCRAPS 
‘WILDCAT’ CHARGES 


DETROIT.—Facts produced by DeSoto plant on the headline job, 


rank and file UAW members at the 
Warren-DeSoto-Chrvsler plant con- 
Vinced a union trial committee to 
vote 6 to 1 to dismiss charges of 
wildcat striking against four 
workers. : 

Thwarted in efforts to intimidate 
the workers, the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion let it be known this week as 
it laid off some 30 percent of its 
workers that production would be 
raised 20 percent in the Warren- 


@Queeeesces 


— a —— 


in the Trim Department. 


Where the workers are now 
domg 2'2 jobs an hour, production 
will” be raised to 3% to 4 jobs an 
hour. Not only will there be less 
men but production will be upped. 

Meanwhile 16 workers fired two 
weeks ago by the company when 


they bucked a speedup on their 


jobs are having their case taken 
‘before the “impartial” umpire who 


‘is expected to uphold the company 


‘as he generally does. 
Between the DeSoto UAW local 


‘union leaders and the rank < Bar IWO-Recor d Too D ecent 


| States.” 
Lifting the economic blockade 
now existing against many nations, 


a labor spy outfit. 

Kosta, 52, has been a legal res- 
ident in the United States for 36 
Harris asserted, “would make pos- years and is a member of Local 
sible a peaceful solution of all 705, Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
outstanding problems and would! ers, AFL. 
open markets to make possible job| “The anti-labor bias shown by 
security for Canadians for future|this Government official reveals 
years.” | the prejudiced character of the 
| At Ford Windsor 11,000 have proceedings against foreign-born 
‘been laid off until July 3 and not|trade unionists,” said Saul Gross- 
(all will be rehired. At Chrysler|man, executive secretary of the 
only 1,000 of 4,000 laid off June) Michigan Committee for Protec- 
|21 were rehired. At the Holmes tion of Foreign Born. 

Foundry in Sarnia, 1,800 face idle-| “Protests and demands for drop- 
ping of the proceedings against Mr. 
Kosta daveld go to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Natural- 


ness and the same situation ap- 
plies # other feeder plants. Both 

ization, Washington, D. C.,” he 
said. 


Ford and Chrysler UAW locals are 
icrippled in the midst of wage | 
negotiations. 


for 14 days, getting one hour a|. 


IGAN 


Autotown Alley 


FORD. ROUGE WORKERS 


will remember till 1952 the nasty | 


reply Gov. Williams sent them 
when asked to speak at their re- 
cent tenth anniversary. Williams, 
a millionaire, wrote he was keep- 
ing a date with a rest he had 
rag himself at swank Mac- 
inaw Island. We can remember 
how Williams spent two whole 
days in front ofthe Rouge plant 
last gubernatorial election. He 
won by several hundred votes and 
it was the Ford workers’ vote that 
elected him. . 

THE TRIAL of 18 Negro UAW 
members and one white member 
from the Leland unit of UAW 
Local 205 is scheduled for July 17 
at the Cass Room, Fort Shelby 
Hotel. The trial is ordered by the 
UAW International 
Board; the charge is “conspiracy.” 
Significantly the trial is not being 
held at the union’s new interna- 
tional headquarters, “Solidarity 
House.” That would indeed be 
ironic. Att'y Ernest Goodman is 
defending the 19. 

x 


IN PREPARATION for the ru- 
mored coming here of the House 
Un-American Committee (July or 
August) the FBI is looking for 
“witnesses.” One person has told 
them: “If you want me to come 


down to the Federal Building, get 


yourself a warrant and be darned 
sure you can make the charge stick 
or you will have a suit for false 
arrest with me asking for $25,000 
damages.” 
* 
HO; HUM. What some labor 
skates will do for a Headline. 
Mazey gets: gun pe 


THE SAME WEEK that 


50,000 workers turned out to cele- 


brate 10 years of unionism at 
Ford’s and to listen to Mine 
Workers’ chief, John L. Lewis, 
all Detroit newspapers received a 
formal press :release from the 
UAW _ publicity mill that an- 
nounced the UAW was going into 


the burial services business. 
ir 


AT THE FORD sally, when 
Stellato was introducing City 
Council president Louis Miriani, 
he got the crowds attention by 
saying: “We don’t want to change 
Mirinais name, just his title this 
fall.” Miriani liked that because 
he is hoping for labor support for 
Mayor against Cobo who the 
Free Press says should be The 
Peoples Choice. | 


CIO WOODWORKERS WIN 
OROVILLE, Cal. (FP).—Local 

13-284, International Woodwork- 

ers.(CIO) has been certified as 


Executive 


bargaining agent for employes of 
the K. D. and Mercury Lumber 
Distributers. The company oper- 
ates sawmills at Ukiah and For- 
est Ranch. 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Seeond Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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file in both the Warren and Wyom- | 
ing plants exists one of the biggest: « 
splits in the union. | or ( or Ud ! TS | eace ae 
The Warren-DeSoto workers | | =e7y 
ae their ye ge ramen LANSING.—Witchhunters sank some 8,000 members in Michigan, 
~ 0 8 wt ole Bl ate "thet a new low last week when State many of them foreign born. It has 
days of the sitdown strike. Most of Insurance Commissioner David adage | np er vernent ecg 
the Warren-DeSoto workers come :Forbes barred the International " Soatia Bene sr dead icediad 
= _ keg Rerchoval-Jet | Workers’ Order from selling its to the IWO by the Ford Organiz- 
ee ee ee ere fans ar’ admittedly excellent insurance in ing Committee and in 1940 the 
to this new Warren-DeSoto plant. ; 
| The DeSoto local union Jeader- | Michigan. WO called a — of na- 
=! ship are mainly Johnny-come-late-| Aping New York Courts, Mich- — Bee — Set rd atahia 
ly cag Pe “ on See igan authorities claimed that the dive > Ite pe Aeon wate a mF 
ofc efor the old tine work TWO is Communist ~ dominated, fective in reaching the. 253000 
the audicity at the last local union What connection the possible opin- foreign born Ford workers. It raised 
‘meeting to want every chief stew- ions of some IWO leaders may considerable funds and food sup- 
ard to report to the union top brass have with the value of their in-'plies for the Ford strike. 
lany worker who refused to make Surance was not explained. | The IWO is one of the few or- 
increased production. | This abrupt decree by an ap- ganizations in this state which have 
= pointee of Gov. Williams falls been strangely anti-jimcrow and 
JACK RASKIN & right in with the Governor’s own interracial even before the auto 
COLEMAN YOUNG signature on the Hittle Bill which workers were organized, _ Its in- 
will give you better ‘LEANING |/Can_ severely penalize an indivi- surance benefits have been ave 
and faster at less cost at dua], a business or organization able equally for Negro and white, | 
SPOTLESS CLEANERS | not only for being “subversive”, whereas commercial firms and 
15387 Livernois — UN 4-4612 |but for not informing on a “sub-' white fraternal orders bar Nezroes 
Pick-up and Delivery versive.” ‘whose life expectancy is 10 years 
—__—. | The IWO has 94 lodges and less than that of whites. 
| — es : 
Berenson Bookstore ||| ° Mi Te 
VICTOR PERLO’S : : c 10m 
*‘American Imperialism” The Wi R | 
Tr Bend a materia. advertime- 
nd ma v 
Also: Progressive Newspapers bscripti for che 
from U. S. and abroad | ments, and su satis cn “e 
v ; | Michigan Edition to 2419 
2419 W. Grand River, Rm. 7 Detr sich. 
Des aad diy! an a aed! Grand River, Detroit 1, | 
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“zm Peace Breaking Out 
nike; Washington Worried 


—— See Page 4 — 
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JOHN GATES, editor of The Worker and the Daily Worker, is 

shackled to John Williamson (right) as he enters a prison van at 

Federal Courthouse in New York. They and five other Communist 

= leaders were sent to prison for five years. Their “crime”—unprece- 

— See Stories on Page 3 and Editorial on Page 5 — dented in the country’s history—was that they violated the Smith 

‘ Act by “agreeing to teach and advocate Marxism-Leninism,’ the 
doctrines of scientific socialism. 


‘ 


ae MOTHER AND CHILD seek their place among the many state delegations at 
_ the American Peace Congress. The three-day parley was attended by many family groups. 
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given its approv al to .a bracket increase. 


dav where the big local zathered 


: X 
‘ 
’ = 
. 


workers in the yards last Thurs- 


to- hear reports by its officers. 


“The workers will not be sacri- 
ficed in the shops and en the, 
battiefield,” Local President Leon 
Beverly declared. 

a 


THE LOCAL sent 100 dele- 
gates to the American Peace Cru- 
sace 
serm. 
Organizer Herb March outlined 
the union’s demands in contract 
negotiations to be opened in the 
next two weeks. 

“We 
other general wage ‘increase, 

T xe union won a nine-cent boést 


froin the packers last February, 
it took three morths of vane 


br’ 
tart action to get government ap-| 
proval. Two additional 
of the agreement were later ap- 
proved by the WSB. 

-@ 

THE FINAL O.K. was an- 
nounced last Thursday on bracket 
increases which average an addi- 
tion:] two cents an hour. These 
boosis for semi-skilled and _ skille 


| 


parley in the Chicago Coli- 


can't get along without an- 


te atures | | 


FOR AMERICAN LEGION WITCH-HUNTERS 


| 


d|thought-control bills were intro- the McClintock Bill to re-establish| all of them. The trade unions and 


pen Fight for New 
Packing Wage Hike 


CHICAGO.—Packinghouse workers here have intensified their fight for “Peace and a 
Wage Increase,” following the announcement that the Wage Stabilization Board had finally ; ct, 
The slogan was sounded at a meeting of Armour |ward Day this week declared that 


| oS. 


| 


‘ernment report stated. 


HERB MARCH 


LELGISLATURE 


vga. 


SPRINGFIELD, Illinois. — Ten 


workers. runs as high as 15 cents duced in the 1951 Legislature. 


an hour, depending on the wage. 
cle: ‘sification of the workers. 

‘mn addition to the general wage 
b: «st, to be secured by August 11, 


th‘s year, the union sien ddeed the. oath” 


fol'!owing additional demands: 

e A cost-of-living bonus. 

® Raising the wages of women 
and ending the 10%-cent an hour: 
“‘...le differential” in the indus-| 
try 


theo 
ne‘otiations to be opened in the 
nex’ two weeks. 


— eee 


ti 
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“Labor Fact Book 
Number 10” 


An invaluable index for 
trade unionists, writers, 
students, teachers, 
brarians and research 


workers. 


Material in this volume is 


entirely new and deals 


with the past two years. 


$2.00 


FMiodern Book Store 


64 W. Randolph St. 
DE 2-6552 


THE CHICAGO FILM 
FORUM 


Presents 


“van the Territite 


Plus CHAPLIN’S 


‘The Vagabond’ 


FRIDAY, JULY 20, 
8:30 P. M. 
People’s Auditorium 
24957 W. Chicago Ave. 

“MISSION 69 brs hte : 


Organizer Herb March outlined C 
union’s demands in contract! “©: 


' chamber. 


— 


|posed fare increases. 


Lihon to the increase. 


ings on behalf of the public when, 
| most 
| communities were affected by the 


= 


‘dered by CTA, only the PP car- 


And all ten are dead with their’ 
coffins nailed down tight. 

These bills ranged from “loyalty 
bills and textbook censor- 
ship bills to the Broyles Bill S. B. 
102, which could have been a one- 


| way ticket to prison for thousands ]ature by an official commission. 


‘of Illinois progressives, liberals, | 


‘militants, radicals, dissenters. 


The Broyles Bill, vetoed by 
Adlai E. Stevenson, failed 
ir. the Senate to get enough votes 
to over-ride the veto. In fact, it 
got four votes less than it did on 
its first trip through the upper 


The final crushing blow to the| 
American Legion chiefs was the 


Progressive Party Seeks to 
Biock Plan to Boost Fares 


CHICAGO. — The Progressive 
Party of Ilinois this week re- 
‘quested authorization from the 
Chicago Transit Authority to ex- 
amine its books in anticipation of' 
the public hearings on the pro- 


| 
| 


The Progressives also  an- 
“nounced their intention to parti- 
‘cipate in the hearings in opposi- 


In 1949, when CTA proposed 
a fourth fare. increase, .the Pro- 
gressive Party alone conducted a 
vigorous campaign against the in- 
crease. It participated in the hear- 
municipal officials. whose 


increase remained silent or offered) 
only token opposition. 


AFTER the increases were or- 


ried the battle into the courts, and 
although they were successful in 
obtaining an injunction against the 
‘increase in the Jower courts, this| ' 
decision was reversed on appeal. 

The PP stated publicly in 1949) 
that “the practice of continually. 
incréasing fares is onlv a ape! 
circle which leads to still higher 
fares and a greater decrease in 
orders,’ eventually resulting in 
complete financial ruin. 

At the public hearings in 1949, 
in the face of statements by Chair- 
man Budd and General Manager 
McCarter that the increase then | 
ought .would .solye «the, financial; 
1 orablems. Of, C TA, the PR. warned) 
the ‘Feangit Beard Sataid 


reiz 


! 


“thes: inp 


ore i ty 


‘Chicago Retail Prices Take Another Jump 


|ended Saturday, marked the most; 


‘of the -‘essicn. 


for an undisclosed syndicate of | sit transaction. 


| Federal Judge John P. B 


they | 


ILLINOTS 


CHICAGO.—Illinois ‘ leaders of 
the International Workers Order 
have denounced state officials for 
launching “a scare campaign based 


on falsehoods” against the frater- 
‘nal order.” 

A lengthy statement issued by 
ate Director of Insurance J. Ed- 


Lae i 


Of 0.4 Percent, U. S. Dept. of Labor Says 


CHICAGO.—The U. S. Depart-, 2.2 percent. The food index, based 
ment of Labor came out with the on the average prices of 59 foods, 
official explanation this week of; went up 0.8 percent during the 
why paychecks shrank in Chicago] month covered in the survey. 
homes again last month. zs esa eae 

Retail prices in this city jumped WIN PAY INCREASE 
another 0.4 percent in the month} can FRANCISCO (FP).—Plat- 
prior to May 15, the latest gov-|f,.4. men on the Municipal Rail- 


| 


way, about evenly divided 8 | 
tween the Transport Worke 
Union (CIO) and the Amalgamated | 
'the Department of Labor, ‘Association of Street Electric Rail- 
foods leading the rise. way and Motor Coach Employes 
Fresh fruits and vegetables ad-!(AFL), received an 11-cent hourly 
vanced 7.3-percent. Eggs went up raise July 1. . 


ENDS WITH COMPLETE ROUT 


the: 
said 
With | 


Almost every item on 
household budget went up, 


House defeat last Wednesday of the factor which finally defeated | 


'a witch-hunt commission. mass organizations in the state 
This was the Legion’s ace-in-the carried on a vigorous fight, along, 
hole. Their strategy was to bring with such groups as the American 
it out if all else failed, in order to ‘Civil Liberties Union and the Chi- 
begin the pot boiling all overj|cago Committee to Repeal the Mc- 
again with probes, stool pigeon Carran Act. 
witnesses, smear campaigns and . Delegates to Springfield and to 
string of new bills to be brought! instdannes in their homes were | 
into the next session of the Legis-| organized repeatedly as, were cam-. 
paigns of wires and letters. The 
groups opposing the bill sustained, 
@ staggering loss in the highway 
on the road to Springfield in which} 
three members of a delegation: 
were killed. 

The end of the session Saturday ; 
marked the end of two Legislatures 
in which the Legion bloc failed 
miserably in its effort to saddle 

However, broad opposition to: the people of this state with re- 
the Broyles- McClintock bills was! pressive thought-control bills. 


a 


The 1951 Legislature, which: 
desperate attempt ever made by 
the Legion brass to hammer 
through their -fascist-like bills. ' 
Their campaign cost large sums of 
money and kept Legion lobbyists, 
in Springfield through a large part 


rer neem 


—_—— — mm toe ee cana — —_— 


: ] 


‘crease would not solve the prob- 
‘lems of CTA; that a further in- 


crease in fares would result in a 
reduced passenger traffic more 
than sufficient in the long rum to 
offset any illusory advantages that 
might be gained from an income 
point of view a result of the 
proposed increase.” 

* 


the Progressives 


‘Mu 


as 


DECLARED 
this week: — . 

“We said then, and we say now 
that CTA is not ‘public ownership. 
CTA is management by bankers 
and industrialists who are respon- 
sible to the First National Bank bond holders who made a pretty 
of Chicago, which is the Trustee penny on the whole unsavory tran- 


¥ 


WILLIAM MILLER | 


JUE 


CHICAGO. —A strict jimcrow)St. Police Chief Ervin Konovsky | 
the suburbs west of Personally led the assault, kicking : 
Chicago, enforced by police. bru-| 2% beating the trio. 

a ae . In his injunction, Judge Barnes’ 
tality, showed signs of cracking UPiexpréssly restrained _ authorities’ 
this week as a Negro family sought from “shooting, beating and other- 


to protect their right to move into wise harassing” the Clarks. He 
Cicero. added: . | 


An injunction was secured from | “if you don't obey the order, 
: youre going to be in 7 


anes trouble.” 
which restrains town officials and| The injunction was secured by 
police from violence against the!attorney George N. Leighton, 
family of Harvey Evans Clark, a chairman of the legal redress com- 
Negro bus driyer. ‘mittee of the. National Associa-' 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark and a real tion for the Advancement of Col-; 
estate agent were subjected to a! ored People. 
brutal attack by police when they| . Atdordine, to..cwitnesses, Chief | 
sought to. move ‘into.'an. apartment: Kanpovsky: Yaateditike a annicansan” 4 
had. xented- at 6139 Wai AL Oth hoses: thie? couple cat to move: 


LAC: of JOR Ss3t ya 3 D x35 


pattern in 


vee’ t 


: 8 TEU t; * } [ yiis A D 


oS eRe ler Coal Coa 
s 4 | said the company ,will attempt to 


| Edwards. 


Illinois WO Leaders Blast 
Fake Scare by State Officials 


the state was planning to liquidate 
the IWO. 

However, such a step was ex- 
pressly forbidden in a ruling by 
the New York Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Henry Clay Greenberg. Jus- 
tice Greenberg, although ruling 
against the IWO, allowed for a 
“stay of liquidation” pending the 
outcome of appeals to higher 


courts. 
* 


ALTHOUGH the statement. by 
Illinois officials referred to the New 
York decision, there was no men- 
tion made of the fact that no ac-- 
‘tion can be taken against IWO 
policyholders at this time. 


State Director of Insurance Day 
stated that, “It is contemplated 
that arrangements\ will be made 
for reinsurance of ‘the policies of 
the order in some other company 
or group of companies.” 


However, Illinois [WO leaders 


8] taclared that Dav is powerless to 


carry through such a program at 


this time. 
* 


“IN HIS HASTE to deprive our 
members of their organization, the 
—\'service and protection it has given 
them, Mr. Day is apparently ready 
to exceed his legal authority,” 
IWO spokesmen here stated. 


“This leads us to wonder about 
the private interests Mr. Day is 
serving in’ his anxiety to do away 
with one of the few insurance or- 
ganizations which is run in the in- 
terests of its policyholders and has 
no millionaire owners.” 


In his statement, Day said he 
was acting “in the good name of 
our insurance industry.” He said 
he was preparing action against 
the 14,000 members and 118 
‘lodges of the IWO in this state. 

He admitted that “there is no 
question of the solvency of the or- 
der,” and that the action against 
the IWO is purely on _ political 
grounds. 


‘Idle 350 in Closing 


Of Big Zeigler Mine 


ZEIGLER, Hl.—About 350 men 
were thrown out of work here this 
week when Zeigler No. 2 mine 
was shut down. 2 

An official of the Bell and Zol- 


‘owners of the mine 


j place as manv of the idled miners 
as possible if any openings ap- 
pear in other Bell and Zoller 
mines. He also said that a fault 
in the coal vein shortened the life 


= : of the mine. 


a 


teem 


_ ___ §|MINERS TO JOIN 
_ 2 WORLD GROUP 
SIDNEY (ALN).—The executive 


a committee of the national mincrs 


union announced it will ask the 
Australian Congress of Trade 
Unions to reafhiliate with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Since 
the ACTU. broke with the world 
organization in 1949, six Australian 
unions have made direct affiliations 
‘with the WFTU-—the. miners, sea- 
men, building trades workers, Jong- 
shoremen, ironworkers and rail- 
waymen. | 


IGE BANS RACIST VIOLENCE IN CICERO | 


into their apartment on — 8. 
Without asking questions or iden- 
tifying himself, the police chief 
beat and kicked the couple and 
their real estate agent, -Charles 


Police told them, “We're _ not 
going. to allow n..... to live 
here,” pointing out that they in- 
tended to enforce the jim crow 
pattern in Cicero. 

“The crowd of white persons 
who gathered after the arrival of — 
the police were not at all hostile 
to us, Clark stated. However, he 
said that the police tried to whip 
up hatred against them and to 
prod. bystanders into violence by_ 
shouting. ‘itisults: end matihandling 
the couple? arias) 


bys 

7. - Sa 

g34/ . iy vistigol Fuh9 
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TELL COURT JAILINGS GAG 
FREE SPEECH AND PRESS 


(Continued from Page 3). 1919. In the ten weeks that have 
Davis: I do not have- the 13th,| transpired, the government has not 
the 14th, and the 15th Amend-| yet reached the period when the 
ments. They are not kept in this Communist Party was reconsti- 
country. | tuted in 1945, nor has any of the 
The Court: I will hear you no testimony of government witnesses 


ae fea hear! Yet reached the neriod or the time 
diggs rut “al since the McCarran Act was 


agcie H isioned and became law. If ‘these 
The Court: I will hear you no: . 
11 men who were convicted for 


further— 
‘ Nn! Cc i 
Dots ¥ shcald have the ta be ng the leaders of the Commu 
= tT nist Party of the Unfted States 


‘to express myself for my people, sy 
‘and this will not intimidate or °° to jail before that McCarra* 


terrorize’ me. | Roard hearine is completed, then 
The Court: Mr. Davis, sit down the Court will be lending final 
and be quiet. confirmation to the charge which 
Davis: The enemies of the peo- “© have made from the outset of 
ple are going to be put in jail, Our inctment and throughout onr 


some day, not the working class. | 7?! that the Smith Act, under 
The Court:. Sit down or I will) Wh’ch we were tried. was the en- 


hold you in contempt of court. I abling act for the institution of 
hope you don’t make that neces-| *2se**m in the United States. For 
sary. the Communist Partv would then 


(The marshalls here forced Davis| be in the position ef heine ac- 


Peace Making 
Capitol Worried 


_ (Continued from Page 4) 

a peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean problem,” the editorial said. 
* 

HERE IN WASHINGTON it 
was still a popular custom among 
officials of the Truman Adminis- 
tration to sow. seeds of doubt con- 

ing the good faith of the de- 


Oe ee me 
Ie lle ss 


oe 


ed 
. 
eo 


-cerni 
fenders of Korea. Presidential As- | 
sistant Averill Harriman, as late) 
as July\3, was telling a congres- 
‘sional cdOmmittee that the truce 
proposal| might be a ruse or a 
trick. { 

Others\ however, saw more posi- 
itive implications. In London, 
Richard Stokes, Minister of Raw 
Materials, suggested that in the 
event of a Korean peace, Britain 
might justifiably lighten up on its 
|mobilization program. In Wash- 
ington Sen. George Aiken (R-Vt) 
predicted Congress would be less 


' 


i 


i 
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* a 
v Peruse a 


DELEGATES to the American Peace Congress in ag 
pause from the critical problems discussed by the three-day parley 


; 
' 


THE CONGRESS became a’ 
forum for the special problems of 
every group—labor, women, youth, 
church people, farmers, the na- 
tional groups. 

The delegates arrived on Fri- 
day, June 29, and pitched in at. 
once in the workshop sessions cov- | 
ering a broad range of special 
topics. 

Then there was the giant mass’ 


— Se Oe ee ee 


| 


; 
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(Continued. from’ Page 3) 
this danger forms the basis of the 
dissents of Justices Douglas and 
Black. . . . We might have a sit- 
uation very much like that of 1920 
when the abusers of ‘the Red hunt’ 
filled out jails with thousands of 
innocent people.” 


to listen to a song of peace and freedom by one of the delegates. 
4 PEACE PROGRAM TO PEOPLE enthusiastic for President Tru-| into his seat.) enced, maligned, slandered with a 
| ‘mans emergency program. Dennis: May I address the vile charve of be'tne a foreion 
; Charles il ar of , a | 
harles KE. Wilson, czar of m0-' Court? ) agent when its true nurnoce has 
standing, of = Yash of ihe Bert | Hovett. ‘fense secrtary, and Eric Johnston, Your name is— the interests of the Ameri--n neo- 
for peace, for ending jimcrow,! Jn the background was the mag- ecotiomic stabilizer, rushed- into! Pennie: Besese Denais wile armel try‘ wecme fine: ncaa 
frameups, legal lynchings of the njficent exposition which told the action t ter thie thinki one ty PO, asic ge ey Pegs — 
Meero people. for the right of! hj a it why | Peac _;acton to counter this thinking.| The Court: Mr. Dennis, I will,;Our neonle would he unable to— 
egro people, — g graphic story of Why eace 18' They insisted that the cold war hear you with reference to any| The Court:' A good manv of 
their fight for liberation. reer | ae 
Di aetron Sawing chiefs here * ‘high taxes and an enormous arms! may desire to make concerning nose of the narty, doubts evi- 
| e | | ) N program, even if the hot war the reduction of sentence. I don’t denced and perh stantiated 
used every method they could to. THIS WAS A CONGRESS | | ded ’ ; re te. * ; . hi] cence an pernaps substantiatec 
destroy the peace congress, to ban which shed redbaiting from with-| ~~’ ee be haa “8 , en oe ay uo-, by recent events. However, that 
; ery attempt at! pe |Sophical discussion. lis not a matter before me. 
were held, to incite attacks on the division. This was a great cross-. ‘ the mctlen Selene veur Maner thet cent of a oo 
delegates. : : : | : ment of sentence so that veu 
Re th ae vio. | Section gathering of Americans, | all the sentences be suspended. I mioht be able to anpear, if nees- 
ee | do not ask the Court for a reduc-| cary as a witness. or vour col- 
fanatics ‘in an effort to crack the, peace. | . f 
; : <eRS pension of the sentence because if ypiaccec heft eae he 
unity of Negro and white, hoping; Delegates knitted together a eleven of us, of these defendants herisas before this investigating 
in this way to prevent the consol-! program bh dotion : tnit prepared | (Continued from Page 3) are Senitinaiadl’ Men What | Aumeid gen : 
} '$20,000; Betty Gannett, national | Winter: We have been en- 
the last day of the eongress, mobs | : addirabel ai acall 
were formed in front of homes of| With the neéds of unfolding world $20,000; Pettis Perry, alternate! Your Honor should bear in mind hearings in —— our affirma- 
Chicago white families where events. They learned techniques,, member of the National Commit-|\-and the remarks of the United peg ee ee 
ie ) : at States Atterney has pointed it up) The Court: If the comme 
_ it was a desperate move, but fu-| The congress expressed confidence man, Marxist theoretician, $20,000; | ne Court: > ae 
tile inthe face of the unshakeable | jn its own program, but welcomed Israel Amter, veteran Party leader, 
unity of ‘the Negro and white the cooperation and parallel ac-|$1,000 (his bail was lowered be- 
workers which was demonstrated | tion of other peace movements | cause of his infirm and aged con-| 
Crux of the APC program is its teacher, $5.000 (he, too, was given 
belief that peace is the only solu- lower bail because of a heart con- 
tion to the world’s problems, that/dition); and Alexande~ Trachten- 
diverse social orders can co-exist} berg, head of the International! 
ards and expanding democracy aré,; Also: Simon W. Gerson, chair- 
possible only in a peaceful world. man of the State Communist Le@is- | 
his is the program that 9,000 lative Committee, $10,000; Ma- 
peace delegates, peace fighters, | rion Bachrach, secretary of the de-| 
from this historic congress intO Weinstock, former secretary-treas- 
meeting that evening, the panel |" "> re = me nation. urer of the AFL Painters District 
sessions on the following day, the Council 9, $10,000; Al Lannon, | 
enriched people’s concern on Satur- TWO UNIONS: MERGE ‘seamens leader, $10,000; V ictor | 
“Fea a oe ek ‘ f; “< ” ) 4 Williar Fea | 
Finally, there was the stirring! of the blacksmiths and boilermak-|{2!"*: $10,4 00; William Wem 
closing session which adopted ai mae __ | Stone, veteran working class leader, 
program and elected officers, in-|“7° en began July 1, spokes- $10,000; George Blake Charney, 
Dr.;men for the two AFL unions dis- labor secretary of the New York 
W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. Anton J.!/closed here. 
ors ae Isadore Begun, former Bronx Party: 
“, ‘chairman, $10,000; and Arnold| 
x= ry.- enerd ays mit Johnson, CRC organizer, $10,000. | 
Plea in Strike 
must cling to, whether the prob-. . : 
lem is communism or something, With the union (Local 890, Intl. 
else.” | Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
| Workers) for the purpose of end-) 


(Continued from Page 4) Carlson and Prof. Robert Morss)hijization; George Marshall, de-| The Court: Yes, step right up.|alwavs been, and st" is, to defend 
colonial peoples to Carry through | America’s best defense.” must continue and there must he | lic: ‘ . Pager 
| | mus . 3 st D€! application or any comments you us may have doubts-as to the nur- 
| 
the Coliseum where the sessions | : 
out and defied ev Dennis: I move m respect to As I take it, youn want-a defer- 
- mro-war single-minded in the desire for, | i | 
lence was unloosed by pro-war reat hy tion of sentence. I move for the SUS= “leaayes micht be ehl+ to annear as 
idation of the peace movement. Oniid change that program in keeping! ment to the Constitution will be o46.4 cinne the becinnine of the- 
educational director of the Party, a ee 
Negro delegates were housed. ‘but determined to find new ones.|tee, $10,000; Alexander Bittel- | 
—that all we were charged with sires to bear either of vou or anv 
and developed ae, with other programs. idition); Jacob Mindel, Marxist 
in peace? that higher living stand- Publilshers, Inc., $10,000. 
‘peace organizers will now bring fence commission, $10,000;  Louis| 
day, the youth festival on Sunday.| KANSAS CITY (FP).—Merger J: Jerome, editor of “Political Af- 
cluding three co-chairmen: | : 
State Communist Party, $10,000; 
Act Contravenes Free Speech 
(Continued from Page 4) 
| 


* 

The Centerville, fa., lowegian ing the strike and returning the 
asked: “If the Communists are in| Workers to their jobs and to grant 
effect denied free speech . , is | the same contractual conditions as 
‘there any danger that in due time are now established as district-| 


the interpretation might broaden wide conditions of work for the | 
to the point where others are de-| workers of this distriet. | 
nied, lawful free speech for Jesser| “AS proof of the company en- 
offenses?. What if criticism of the!tering negotiations in good faith, 
government should ever become We are requesting that you romove| 
unlawful in the eyes of the court? from your payroll all men em- 
What then? Of all our freedoms,| ployed by you who are no union| 
free speech is as highly valued as;men and are strikebreakers or. 
any; as long as we possess this those who carry guns and arrest; 
cherished right, we can maintain others engaged in peaceful picket-' 
a free society. Lose it, and you: ing. | 
lose freedom.” ' The business people warned the 
Earlier criticisms of the Supreme} company that if it failed. to reach | 


Joseph C. Harsch, chief’ of the | 
Washington Bureau of the Chris- 
tion Science Monitor, acknowl- 
edged that “We have allowed our 
constitutional freedoms of speech, 
and press to be whittled down... .” 

The Celina, O., Daily Standard 
expressed concern “lest the funda- 
mental rights embodied in our 
Constitution be sacrificed in the 
process of attacking the “Com- 
munists.” 


| tione 


was in the realm of ideas, beliefs, of vou, they mav sccureé your at- 
our teaching and advocacy gees] Rigi iaithcilane : 

peace, for freedom, and for social- ate “That Se iia granting 
ms 0 GVO Rew oF any Mas, the right freely and without 
the only subversion that has been E = 


us 
committed, your Honor, is a sub- hindrance to prevare the facts ‘n 
version of the Bill of Rights of our, 


our defense, and ta disprove the 


country, and with is peace has allecations of the Attorney Gen- 


been placed in jeopardy, the peace eral in his petition. 


of our people and world peace. 
I move, your Honor, therefore, , mace 
in behalf of myself and, if I may,|2™2°O" Of Our atummaAtive Case. 


for all the defendants, for the full) view of the fact und-r this same 
and immediate suspension of the omi#fh Act 17 others have already 


sentences. een arrested end the United 
The Court: The application of States Denartment of Justice 
the defendants to reduce— ‘threatens to arrest scores, if not 
Winter: If the Court please— =| hundreds. of others, then the 
The Court: What is your name? Court will simnly he provine that 
Winter: Carl Winter. the arftumerts which the Court 
The Court: You have an attor-| suggests should be heard, since 
ney appearing for you. I am not| there seems .te be a difference of 
going to listen to a series of ad- opinion about the role of the Com- 
dresses. Mr. Sacher asked that I munist Party, are only to be the 
hear two of the defendants, and arguments of the government. 
I have done so. | Perhaps the: Covrt fears to per- 
Winter: It was I that he men- mit the Communists to present 
d. the’r arouments— 
The Court: I thought it was; The Court: Mr. Winter, vou 
Mr. Dennis. I will hear you, with; are bordering unon contumacious 
the same admonition that I have’ lanvvace. 
given the others. | Winter: I didn’t think so. 
UFinter: ¥ dicwld Vie | The Ccurt: There is a point of 
| ew as to the resnect that is due 
You may 


If the Court should deny us the 
opportuntty to continue the pren- 


to asso-} 
ciate myself --th the remarks of; “! 


constituted authority. 
sit down. , 

Winter: May I suggest that the 
Court separately consider the re- 
quest fer such suspension to per- 
mit the committee to hear the 
other side, to hear. our case. If 
“we are to have courts and quasi- 
judicial bodies acting upon one 
predetermined viewnoint, I think .. 
_an apportunity should be had for 
the people themselves to be heard. 


the two defendants who spoke 
previously, but address myself to 
one particular question, and that 
is a motion with respect to sus- 
pension of sentence or, in the al- 
ternative, if the Ceurt should re- 
fuse to act on the other, metions 
presented, untl such time as the. 
hearings now in process in. Wash-! 
ington before the McCarran Board 
are completed. ; 
I have ben’ participating in those) 
hearings as a designzted repre-' 
sentative of the National Commit-|p AIl, STRIKE | 
tee of the Communist Party to NEW DELHI (ALN).—Indian 
defend. the honor and record of ;ailwaymen are going ahead with 
our party and the American peo-)their plans for a nationwide strike - 
ple whom it represents. despite threats of government vio- 


| 


- 


PLAN INDIA 


The Bradford, Pa., Era asserted, Court ruling on the Smith Act, the 
that “the warnings of some of the' conviction of the Communist Jead- 
justices should not be ignored.jers and/or subsequent arrests 
They question the wisdom and! came from Eleanor Roosevelt, Nor- 
effectiveness of trying to crush it man Thomas, the Ne York sPost, 
(communism) by law.” The paper} New York Compass: Sti Lowi Pt 

je ae 
, 


_~ 
a 


declared that “faith in the power! Dispatch, th New 
iyi t L 


of informed discussion is what we! tional Fur & : 
pulahetel cst yeast 


a settlement, it “will stand further} That hearing has been in prog- lence. According to the press, the 
convicted in the-eyes of the peo-' ress since April 23. The govern-' government will call out troops if 
ple of our and other communities ment has not yet completed its the strike is carried through. The 
of this district as fully responsible, case. The government has started |secretary general of the Indian Rail- 
for, projongin ogee te, #: out with a series of informer wit- waymen’s Federation -announceds 
allfifuturée’ violetiee “dr “btodt sses, dealing with matters dating that 95 percent of the railway 


* 
- 


et | ness } | 
wishacksteathe period of the forma-, workers voted in favor of the walk- 
# the Communist Party in' out. : 
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Lash Racist Attacks 


On Peace Delegates 


CHICAGO.—Pro-war racist fanatics struck back at the historic American Peace Con- 
gress in Chicago this week with the weapon of mob violence. No sooner had the congress 
ended its sessions than anti-Negro attacks broke out all over the city as if directed from a 


—_—~ 


CHARGE GRAND JURY ‘SMEAR’ 
AGAINST UE IN ROCK ISLAND 


single center. 


These attacks were staged at, 
homes of white Chicagoans who 


had housed Negro delegates. At 
uthe home of Leon Yonik, 3437 S 
Emerald St., a mob of more than 
300 unleashed a savage assault, 
throwing rocks and_ missles, 


screaming insults and threats of} 


more violence. 
* 


IT WAS THE PATTERN of 
Peoria St. and of St. Lawrence 
Ave. all over again, with organized: 
mobsters ranging the area, armed 
with bricks and Jead pipes. 

It was an extension of the race 
hatred which has been incited in 
Cicero, where a Negro family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey E. Clark. 
have been the victims of police 
brutality. (See story on page 2.) 
’ The Clarks were set upon bv 
police when they tried to move 
into an anartment they had rented 
in the “lily-white” suburban town. 
When they sought an injunction 
against the attacks, Toseph Beau- 
harnais, head of the _ notorious 
White Circle League, appeared 
openly in court in an effort to 
block legal action. 

Since then, two home-made 
bombs have been exploded at the 


building. And mobs have formed 


nightly, threatening the lives of| 


the Clarks if they move in. 
* 

THE WEAK ATTEMPTS by 
police to disperse the hoodlums 
were met with jeers and defiance. 
As in the previous cases, many of 
the police did not conceal their 
sympathy for the racists. 

At Winchester and Damen, the 
landlord and a gangster aide tried 
to evict three “families which 


housed delegates to the peace 
congress. 
ceived telephoned threats _ of 
armed violence. This was only a 
short distance from where — the 


In Austin, a “amily re-, 


home of the Negro scientist, Dr. 
Percy Julian, was recently bombed 
by racists. pee | 


These attacks were the answer 
of the White Circle and American | 
Legion forces to the peace con- 


gress and to the demonstration offcommunism 
the unity of Negro and white for 


ROCK ISLAND, Ill.—Don Har- 
ris, president of District 8 of the 
United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, this week charged 
that actions by a Federal grand 
jury meeting in Springfield, IIl., 
add up to a “smear campaign” 
against the UE. 


of 


Harris reported a number 
of | 


present and former members 
UE locals were subpoenaed to 
appear before the grand jury of 
the U. S. District Court for South- 
ern Illinois. 

“It is more than a coincidence,” 


said Harris, “that this smear cam- 
paign is getting underway at the 
time when an election is sched-, 
uled to be held in the tool room 
and machine shop at the John 
Deere Plow Works between UE 
Local 150 and the raiding UAW 


and JAM.” 
* 


IN A LETTER to all UE lo- 


the same type used by the House 


UN-American Activities Commit-| 
tee,” which, he said, indicted, at- 
tacked and smeared officers of the 
UE. 

The letter declared that among 
those subpoenaed were Wayne 
Smith, UE district vice president, | 
and Gus Gustafson, secretary-| 
treasurer of Local 150. 

Harris called for support to the 
union’s National Defense Fund 
and pledged that “any union of- 
ficer or member who will be per- 
secuted because of his leadership 
or support our union will be de- 
fended to the limit.” 

“We must interpret this inves- 
tigation into the internal affairs of 
our union and its members as a 
weapon for the employers to) 
blackjack our membership into an, 
acceptance of the company's terms 
and conditions,” Harris stated. 
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Mrs. Josephine Stevens, West Seattle community 
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delegate to 


the Chicago Peace Conference is shown with one of her prized 
“Peace” roses. ‘The rose, noted for its pale pink coloring and gigan- 


tic blossoms, was developed in 
Robert, is vice-president of Hope 
tion of Machinists. 


1945. Mrs. Stephens’ husband, 
Lodge 79, International Associa- 


lilinois Peace Assembl 


y Meets 


To Plan Activity for State 


peace which took place there. 
* 


THE LEGION CHIEFS had: 
used every means of provocation 
against the peace gathering. Ed- 
ward Clamage, self-styled Legion 
expert on “communism,” _ tried 
vainly to get the Coliseum man-) 
agement to break its contract with 
the APC. 


In desperation, Legion officials 
organized a small band of pickets, 
most of them pro-fascist DP’s, who 
paraded briefly in front of the 


Coliseum. 

On Sunday afternoon,’ the 
leader of the Elks, the jimcrow 
organization which opened its con- 
vention here, issued a statement 
denouncing the Peace Congress, 
openly calling for violence against! 
what he called “communists.” 

* 


“WE HAVE TALKED about 


long enough,” de-, 
Elks’ grand exalted’ 


clared the 
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leader, Joseph B. Kyle of Gary.; 
“It is time for action!” | 

A few hours later, the first rock. 
shattered the window of the 
Yoniks on Emerald St., where, 
three Negro maritime’ workers! 
from the West Coast had been 
staying. | 

Peace apd civil liberties forces. 
moved fast in forcing the police 
department to take the necessary, 
steps to disperse the howling mob 


‘in front of the Yonik home. 


: * 

UNTIL THE EARLY HOURS. 
of Sunday morning, however, the 
mobsters were chanting, n.... .-, 
lovers, n.... .-lovers!” threaten-' 
ing to bum the house to the 
ground and lynch the Negro dele- 
gates and their hosts. Among the, 
mobsters were many of the former! 
Nazi DP’s who taunted the Yoniks| 
and their guests with shouts of 
anne 6g OF Ba. oa el 

Peace Congress leaders charged 


| 
| 


| 


that these attacks were “clearly 
an attempt to prevent the consoli- 
dation of the peace forces which is 
solidly based on the. unity of Negro 
and white.” 

Leaders of the APC condemned 
the police department for its half- 
hearted attempts to halt the vio- 
lence and its failure to arrest the 
ringleaders and members of the 


mob. 
* 


THEY “WARNED that “pro-war 


fanatics will use every means pos- 


sible, not only im Chicago but 
elsewhere, in an effort to subvert 


the people’s victory in winning a 


cease-fire in Korea.” 

“They are engaged in a futile 
but desperate effort to stop the 
growing peace movement by their 
attempts to crush inseparable unity 
of Negro and white which is the 
keystone of this movement.” 

Meanwhile, broad forces here 
scheduled a conference against 
mob violence at the South Park- 
way Community Center last Tues- 


‘day evening. 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS CON- 
GRESS called for the broadest 


; 
| 


and dangerous outbreaks of racist 


gangsterism in our city.” 


“The prospect of peace in Ko- 
rea has so enraged these reaction- 


ary elements that they are ready 


{ 


‘declared CRC national secretary] 


to start racist war here at home,”| 


William L. Patterson. 


“Fortunately, the great strength ee 
community organizations’ and 


achieved by the peace forces 
. ‘churches to carry on the fight for 


‘makes it possible to stop these 
attacks, regardless of the fact that!P 


they. are inspired by the Big Busi- 
ness proponents of war and car- 


ried through with the collusion of 
public officials.” 
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Send all materiai, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the 
Illinois Edition to 208 N. Wells 
St, Rm. 201, Chicago 2, fl. 
Phone RA 6-5580, 


Editor: CARL HIRSCH 


‘unity of liberal forces in the city, 
to stop a new wave of disgraceful 


CHICAGO. — With more than 
1,100 Illinois delegates attending 
the American Peace Crusade here 
last weekend, the APC Illinois As- 
sembly met to plan _ statewide 
peace action during the coming 
months, 


Rev. Joseph M. Evans of Metro- 
politan Community Church open- 
ed the Illinois delegation meeting 
which outlined an 8-point program 
of action. Rev. Evans and Prof. 
Robert Morss Lovett are co-chair- 
men of the Illinois Assembly. 


Among the proposals were: 

1. The enlarging and buildmg 
of the IlInois Assembly as a central 
co-ordinating body of representa- 
tives and individuals cooperating 
on one or more of the issues of 
peace. | 

2. The formation of a state labor 
council, a women’s committee, a 
committee of senior citizens and 
other similar peace groups. 

3. The sale of peace bonds, the 
holding of town hall meetings and 
the issuance of an APC bulletin. 

4. The calling of a meeting on 
program in September and a con- 
ference later in the year. 

DELEGATES emphasized the 
building of the unity of Negro and 
white as the basis for the peace 
movement. 

Bea Brookins, of the South Side 
consumers committee urged that 
the fight for peace be linked with 
the fight against high prices. 

One Illinois delegate asked that 
the APC initiate a campaign to 
abolish -A-Bomb drills in schools. 

* 

ALICE SCHLOSSBERG urged 

that peace workers join existing 


eace, 
The Illinois Assembly decided 
to draw more downstate people in- 


‘to the leadership of the work in 


the state. More than 100 of the 
delegates to the peace congress 
were from downstate. 


what Ont 


CHICAGO t#*~” 


“JTVAN THE TERRIBLE,” a revival, and 
Charlie Chaplin in ‘‘The Fireman.” Friday, 
July 20 at People’s Auditorium, 2457 W. 
Chicago Ave. 8:30 p.m. Admission 60c, 
Sponsored by Film Forum of Chicago. 

ALL NATIONS FESTIVAL. Saturday, 
Oct. 6 at People’s Auditorium, 2457 W. 
Chicago Ave. Cultural activities of all na- 
tions will be presented dealing with con- 
tributions of the foreign born as well as 
dramatizations. Arranged by Midwest Com- 
mittee for Protection of the Foreign Born. 
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Peace Breaking Out 
Worker Washington Worried 


—— See Page 4 — 
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JOHN GATES, editor of The Worker and the Daily Worker, is 
shackled to John Williamson (right) as he enters a prison van at 
Federal Courthouse in New York. They and five other Communist 
leaders were sent to prison for five years. Their “crime’—unprece- 


— See Stories on Page 3 and Editorial dented in the country’s history—was that they violated the Smith 


Act by “agreeing to teach and advocate Marxism-Leninism,” the 
doctrines of scientific socialism. 
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A MOTHER AND CHILD seek their place among the \many state delegations at 
the American Peace Congress. . The three-day parley was attended by many family groups. . 
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A PRESIDENT SIGNS FOR A FIVE-POWER PEACE PACT 


President Klement Gottwald of Czechoslovakia and his wife Marta are shown as they signed an 


appeal for a peace pact among the big five-powers (United States, Sov 


land) and against the remilitarization of Western Germany. Shown at the Prague Castle (left to right): 
Anezka Hodinova-Spurna, chajyman of the Committee of the Defenders of Peace, Alois Brozek, mem- 
ber of the Youth Union, who with Vlasta Svobodova (right) presented the petition, Marta Gottwald and 


President Gottwald. 


iet Union, China, France and Eng- 
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 Peace-Jittery Washington Se 
~ To Prop Up the War Economy 


THE WELL KNOWN “PEACE JITTERS” among Wall Street profiteers are now re- 
flected in Washington as the Truman adminis-tration tries hard to prime the war economy 
depite a possible cease fire in Korea.. The administration's spokesman have let out a chorus) 


o. yells for an even greater shiit to las bana oemeamione 
armament production because of| @ 2) 3) 3 ae 
allegedly new “war danger’ zones. sil ie ae 

President Truman is reported 
co ‘sidering a personal appearance 
before Congress to sound a new 
hysterical alarm and urge the full 
ten billion dollars in new taxes he 
requested instead of the seven bil- 
lion dollars being prepared and 
the full $8,400,000,000 for arms 
to Atlantic Pact. countries. 

* 


Labor leaders who support the 
Truman line, are attempting to pic- 
ture the administration's moves as 

~ steps for tighter price control and 
price rollback powers. But while. 
the President is expected to ask for;| 
more of such authority, too, his | 
emphasis will unquestionably be. 
for the powers that will drive the: 
cost of living higher. 

Stabilizer Eric Johnston already 
told the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee that the administration wants 
the full 10 billion through taxes 
that would reach down into the 
“low bracket” incomes to “draw 
off purchasing power and_ the 
“pressure for inflation.” : 

* 

The new foreign “aid” program 
—now strictly military and _ not 
even claimed to be “help tor the 
starving —will draw off supplies 
from the civilian market and prop 
up prices. 

Congress, so far, has coldly re-: 
jected union pleas for stricter price | 
control. The Senate passed a bill 
specifically barring even those roll-| 
backs that were still possible under ' 
the existing “control” laws. This 
aliows meat prices to rise but not 
drop below the current high level. 

In voting a three-month stop-: 
ga») extension of the old bill, Con-. 
gress made sure by a special pro- 
vision, that the President cannot 
use the rights he had under the! 
old law to rollback prices of meat. 
to even a limited degree. The) 
Eouse is reported preparing a’ bill 
that appears to be even worse than 
the Senate's. In addition a bill is' 
being pressed by the House ma-; 
jority to deprive the Wage Stabili-! 


NSTON 
More Taxes Wanted 


zation Board of its right to con- 
sider certain types of labor dis- 
i'putes and thereby by-pass the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

* 


UNLESS 
velops a coast-to-coast mass move- 
ment stimulated primarilly by the 
'AFL and CIO for real price con- 


trols, only fake price controls are 
in sight. But the wage freeze 
which the SW till holding to 
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MINISTER 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. 


REV. DEWITT ALCORN, Negro mmister, charged here that 
he was attacked in a public bus station by police who called him 
a “communist, a red and a member of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People.” 
| Alcorn was taken to the hospital, where he was treated for 
facial bruises. He said he was hit in the stomach and. eye by the 
police. | 

The incident occurred in the bus station at 1:15 a.m. when 
Alco:n went there to say goodbye to friends leaving for Indiana. 
The ministersaid the police eame in, asked: him why he: “hung | 

cepeutnd ee station’ at all ‘hours’ of ‘the night,” then beat: him. 
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MEMPHIS COPS SLUG NEGRO 
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. all 


w: ithe limit of 10 percent above 
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ee the tax hike last October. 
== #£=‘qThe entire picture—the cynical] 
se frankness 


© Wall St., and the total disregard 


there quickly de- 


= /union leaders. 


=; |\CHINA’S UNIONS 
_|MAP PEACE DRIVE 


. unions, the seamen, railway, air- 
. = |craft and transport workers, have 
= .\issued a joint manifesto urging 
|their members to respond to the 
~ call for strengthening the struggle 
for world peace issued by the trade 
‘departments of seamen, dockers 


January, 1950, will remain as 
strong and fast as ever. Several 
thousand cases involving “above 
raises for millions of 
workers, are still waiting for ap- 
proval by the WSB. Meanwhile, 
the cost of living keeps climbing 
with even the BLS price index, 
heavily biased against workers, 
acknowledging a rise of 12 percent 
since January, 1950, not counting) 


of the  blood-money 
»rofiteers, the “peace jitters” in 


of the mounting cost of living— 
is causing large sections of the 
workers to react accordingly. 
There is a rising “strike fever.” 
The pressure to break through a 
wage freeze ceilings is rising. 
Many workers are taking the op- 


portunity to force through new 
basic gains, liek the 40 hour week, | 
| 

ACT TO SAVE | 
GREEK UNIONIST | 
COPENHAGEN (ALN). — The) 


Joint Union of Copenhagen Dock-| 


ers has threatened to boycott all} 


Greek ships if the Greek govern- 
iment takes further proceedings 
‘against imprisoned Tony Ambatie- 
los, Greek seamen’s. leader who 
has been under a death sentence 
since 1948, and nine other trade 


PEKIN (ALN).—Four Chinese 


and transport workers of the. 


_ World Federation of Trade Unions. | 
*, The manifesto calls on members| 


toy sign in support of a 5-power 


(* = peace pact, to vote against rearma- | 
= ment of Japan, to develop the, 
= movement to aid Korea, to give' 
““* fraternal support to workers in capi-| 


talist and colonial countries and) 
to oppose the International Con- 
federation. of Free. Trade Unions. 
STRIKES SWEEP 
INDONESIA _ 
JAKARTA (ALN). — A strike 
wave is sweeping Indonesia in de- 
fiance of a government ban on 
walkouts in ‘so-called vital enter- 
prises. The rising cost of living and 
‘low wages have driven the work-, 
ers out on strike despite a new 


jJannouncement by the cabinet. that}: 
- prosecuted ;- as: 


strikers: will be: 
eximinals. ass +f 3 
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STRUGGLES OF THE PEOPLES for peace and free- 
dom this week appeared more irrepressible than ever. With 
discussions on a truce in the Korean war scheduled to be-- 
gin at Kaesong on July 10 (See story on page 3) the fight for peace 
everywhere assumed an encouraging aspect. In Britain, Labor 
Government spokesmen expressed the hope that the Korean truce 
discussions could be expanded into settlement of political issues 
between China and the United States as well. In France, where 
the newly elected National Assembly met Thursday (DeGaullists, 


118 seats; Third Force, 283; Communists, 103) with an amnesty 


for Vichyites and jail for Communists high on the rightwing’ partiés’ 
agenda, peace forces announced defiance of the ban imposed on- 


their big July 15 demonstration for a Pact of Peace: between the 


big five powers. In West Germany, the Free German Youth de- 


fied the ban imposed on their activities by the Adenauer Govern- 
ment. And in the United States, on the eve of the great Chicago 
peace conference (See story on page 38);—Paul Robeson and Dr. 
Clementina Paolone, representing the elected delegates to the United 
Nations from the World Peace Council, protested to Security Coun- 
cil President Jacob Malik against the denial of visas to the other 
delegates of the Council by the U. S. State Department, brought 
to Malik’s attention the Council’s proposals for peace, including 
a Pact of Peace between the five Great Powers. Robeson and Mrs. 
Paolone, expressing regret that the full Council delegation had been 
prevented from seeing U. S. Ambassador to the UN Warren Austin, 
announced the Council's intention of continuing its efforts to pre- 
sent its views to the United Nations and its agencies. 


REFLECTIONS OF PEOPLE’S STRUGGLES 
IN DIRECT WAYS ALSO the struggles for peace and free- 
dom were reflected. Bri'ain paid a back-handed tribute to the strug- 


gles of the colonial peoples in Southeast Asia by putting the Colombo 
Plan (Britain's “Point Four’) into operation. But how #npotent is 
this device to stop the fight for freedom was seen in Malaya, where 
a ban on rubber exports to the Soviet Union, China and People’s 
Democracies brought a sharp fall in prices, which will hardly injure 
the 10,000 whites who live off the backs of the Malayan wage-— 
earers, but will intensify the wretchedness of these wage earners, 
the bulk of whom already are on the point of starvation. Such a 
policy will surely send more Malayans to join the People’s army of 
resistance. 


The UN Trusteeship Council heard the United States delegate 
express satisfaction over the “continued progress’ of the people of 
the trust territory of Ruandi-Urundi, a Belgian colony, and voted 
7-1 to approve the Italian administration of Somaliland. The Soviet 
delegate opposed. But several score of petitions from the inhabi- 
tants of these areas disagree, promise continued struggle for in- 
dependence. | 


In Spain, where Franco is using United States technicians and 
capital to open new plants and build arms, the Catholic archbishops, 
sensing the imminence of new eruptions from the volcanic hatred 
and anguish of the people, exhorted the government to act on 
social reform. | 


WRITHINGS AMONG THE PSEUDO-LEFT 


THE WORSENING SITUATION for the forces of war and 
imperialist oppression finds expression also in the ranks of the labor 
and liberal lieutenants of these forces. While delegates to the 
Seab International (ICFTU) were assembling in Milan, Italy, to 
hatch new plans for sabotage and splitting the labor movements 
of the world; at Frankfort, Germany, the delegates of 22 parties 
from 21 countries to the eighth world conference of the Social 
Democratic Party were unable to.agree on how best to combat 
“Communism,” although they set up a new international to do so. 


But at Geneva, Switzerland; where 603 delegates from 60 
countries to the 34th conference of the government-employer dom- 
inated International Labor Office (ILO) approved conventions on 
establishing minimum wage machinery in: agricultural countries and 
for equal pay fo- women ard men workers, they rebuited United 
States representatives who tried to ram full support for rearmament 
policies down ine'r tzroats. Said Cevlonese delegate R. E. Javatil- 
leke, commenting on the “free enterprise” nonsense of Roy Howes 
of Massachusetts: “If Mr. Howes ‘represents capitalist America, I 


must say I fell sorry for capitalism and for America.” 


OTHER WOES GF THE W AR-MAKERS 
A NUMBER OF DISAGREEMENTS came to a head in the 


camp of war and ‘mrerali-m.~ Iraa_ broke off negotiations with 
representatives of the British-French-U. S.-owned Iraq Petroleum 
Company, while two Iraqui parties demanded a position of “neu- 
trality”’ by the government and the prohibition of foreign powers 
assembling troops to use against Iraq's neighbor, Iran. This move 
was followed by an Iranian announcement that the Security Coun-. 
cil of the UN would be asked to prevent British troops and war- 
ships from threatening Iran. Furthermore, Iran rejected new over- — 
tures of the Truman government to compromise the issue of her: 
nationalization of the $850 million Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. In 
Indo-China, a deal almost completed between Wall Street and the 
Bao Dai puppet regime was nipped in the bud by French imperial- 
ists, who saw. the whole thing as a move.to ease them out as Ex- 
ploiter Number One. In Washington, an oil pool of 18 Wall Street 
trusts was formed to “aid” the countries deprived of oil by Iran's 
nationalization move; but the “aid” was seen in London as a move 
to snatch up Britain's customers. 

Elsewhere, Kashmir’s ruling clique said it intended to keep 
the country part of India, and not Pakistan, regardless of the 
“findings” of the UN mission headed by Frank Graham. The Tito 
clique, having spent one-third of the $29 millions given by Wall 
Street on arms, and facing another raw material shortage, beeged 
for more arms. The Peron regime, reflecting its dependency on Wall 
Street and Washington, made its ambasasdor to Washington foreign 
minist.r the new ambc-:edor to Wash‘ngton. The Yoshida clique, 
by agreement, with the: Occupation, disbanded: its cabinet; began 
tes -& & mew-one to take over in.anticipation of the: Dulles fieace 
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DELE eace Congress in 


erica 


pause from the critical problems discussed by the three-day parley 
to listen to a song of peace and freedom by one of the delegates. 


5,000 DELEGATES TO TAKE 
PEACE PROGRAM TO PEOPLE 


(Carlson and Prof. Robert Morss 
} Lovett. 

In the background ‘was the mag- 
nificent exposition which told the 
graphic story of why “Peace is 
America’s best defense.” - 

* 
THIS WAS A CONGRESS 


which shed redbaiting from with- 


(Continued from Page 4) 
standing of the oneness of the fight 
‘for peace, for ending jimcrow, 
frameups, legal lynchings of the 
Negro people, for the right of 
colonial peoples to carry through 
their fight for liberation. 

American Legion chiefs here 
used every method they could to 
destroy the peace congress, to ban 


Peace Making 
Capitol Worried 


; 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


Davis: I do not have the 13th, 
the 14th, and the 15th Amend- 
ments. They are not kept in this 
country. 

The Court: I will hear you no 
further with reference to— 


Davis: I thmk you should hear 


(Continued from Page 4) 
a peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean problem,” the editorial said. 
‘+ | 
HERE IN WASHINGTON it 
was still a popular custom among 
officials of the Truman Adminis- 
tration to sow seeds of doubt con- 
cerning the good faith of the de-| me. 
fenders of Korea. Presidential As-| The Court: I will hear you no 
sistant Averill Harriman, as late) fy+ther— | 
as July 3, was telling a congres-| Davis: I should have the right 
sional committee that the truce to express myself for’ my people, 
proposal might be a ruse or @ and this will not intimidate or 
trick, terrorize me. 
Others, however, saw more posi- 
tive implications. In London, 
Richard Stokes, Minister;of Raw 
Materials, suggested that in the 
event of a Korean peace, Britain|some day, not the working class. 
might justifiably lighten up on its}. The Court: Sit down or I will 
mobilization program.- In Wash-| hold youin contempt of court. I 
ington Sen. George Aiken (R-Vt)| hope you dont make that neces- 
redicted. Congress would be less) 5@!Y- ea 
tiedinitic for President Tru-|. (The marshalls here forced Davis 


man’s “emergency” program. into his seat.) 
: Dennis: May I address 
Charles E. Wilson, czar .of MO-! Court? 


bilization; George Marshall, de-| The Court: Yes, step right up. 
fense secrtary, and Erie Johnston,| yoy; name is— 

abili cushed into , } . 
economic stabilizer, rus A i Dennis: Eugene Dennis. 
action to counter this thinking. 
They insisted that the cold war 
must continue, and there must be 
high taxes and an enormous arms 
program, even if the hot war 


ended. 


and be quiet. 
Davis: The enemies of the peo- 
ple are goimg to be put in jail 


the 


hear you with reference to any 


may desire to make concerning 
the reduction of sentence. I don’t 
intend to hear you on any philo- 


the Coliseum where the sessions 
were held, to incite attacks on the 
~ delegates. 


out and defied every attempt at 
division. ‘This was a great cross- 


|sophical discussion. 
| Dennis: I move in respect to 
the motion before your Honor that 


The Court: Mr. Davis, sit down, 


The Court: Mr. Dennis, I will/. 


‘application or any comments you! 


TELL COURT JAILINGS GAG 
FREE SPEECH AND PRESS 


{1919. In the ten weeks that have 


transpired, the government has not 
yet reached the period when the 
Communist Party was_ reconsti- 
tuted in 1945, nor has any of the 
testimony of government witnesses 
yet reached the period or the time 
since the McCarran Act’ was 
signed and became law. If these 
11 men who were convicted for 
being the leaders of the Commu- 
nist Partv of the United States 
sq to iail before that McCarran 
Roard heerin’ *s completed, then 
the Court will he Jending final 
confirmation to the charge which 
we have made from the outset of 
our indictment and thronghout our 
trial that the Smith Act, under 
whch we were tried. was the en- 
'abline act for the institution of 
Fascitm in the United Statec. For 
the Communist Party would then 
be in the vnos'ticon of beine ac- 
cused, maligned. clendered with a 
vile charre of beme a foreten 
arent when its true vnurnose has 
elwavs been, end stil! is, to defend 
the interests of the Amerieon neo- 
ple and to work fer world nerce. 
Our veovle would be unsble to— 

The Court: A good manv of 
us mav have doubts as to the pur- 
nose of the rarty, doubts evi- 
\denced and perhans substantiated 
by recent events. However, that 
is not a matter before me. 

As I take it, you want a defer- 
ment of sentence so that vou 
might be able to anpear, if neces- 


Saypol Hurls 


all the sentences be suspended. I/ 


iain gathering of Americans, 
do not ask the Court for a reduc-' 


But the most vicious mob vio- sary, as a witness. or your col- 


lence was unloosed by pro-war 


‘single-minded in the desire for 


‘leacues m‘cht be able to appear as 


fanatics in an effort to crack the 
unity of Negro and white, hoping 
in this way to prevent the consol- 


idation of the peace movement. On 
the last day of the congress, mobs to change that program in keeping 


were formed in front of homes of} With the needs of unfolding world 
Chicago white families where|events. They learned techniques, 
Negro delegates were housed. ‘but determined to find new ones. 


peace. | 
Delegates knitted together a 


program of action, but prepared 


j 


tion of sentence. I move for the sus- 
‘pension of the sentence because if 
eleven of us, of these defendants, 
| are imprisoned, the First Amend- 
| 


Treat at ‘17° 


(Continued from Page 3) 
$20,000; Betty Gannett, national 
educational director of the Party, 
$20,000; Pettis Perry, alternate 


member of the National Commit- 
tee, $1000: Alexander Bittel- 


ment te the Constitution will be 
incarcerated as well. 
Your Honor should bear in mind 


—and the remarks of the United 


It was a desperate move, but fu-| The congress expressed confidence | 
_ tile in the face of the unshakeable jin its own program, but welcomed 
unity of the Negro and white|the cooperation and parallel ac- 
workers which was demonstrated) tion of other peace movements 
and developed here. with other programs. 


* ee 

Crux of the APC program is its: 

THE CONGRESS became @  pelief that peace is the only solu- 
forum for the special problems of| 4:0. to the world’s problems, that 
every group—labor, women, youth,| giyerse social orders can co-exist 
church people, farmers, the Na-| in peace, that higher living stand- 
— oC . = Fr: ards and expanding democracy are 
- e ae yg < gabe pe af possible only in a peaceful world. 
ai he oaers aie, keh prea’ Wi @"| This is the program that 5,000 
— oe oe =. aed ig] peace delegates, peace fighters, 
ering & broad range Of Special) neace organizers .wijl now bring’ 


sa é ee |from this historic cengress into 


meeting that evening, the panel 
sessions on the following day, the 
enriched people's concern on Satur- 
day, the youth festival on Sunday. 

Finally, there “was the stirring: 
closing session which adopted a 1, ee L 
program and elected officers, in-|“'*> “MOPS DeSean July 1, spo oT 
cluding three co-chairmen: Dr./men for the two AFL unions dis- 


W. E."B. DuBois, Prof. Anton J. closed here. 


Ex-Atty.-General Says Smith 
Act Contravenes Free Speech 


(Continued from Page 3) 
this danger forms the basis of the 
dissents of Justices Douglas and 
Black. ... . We might have a sit- 
uation very much like that of 1920 
when the abusers of ‘the Red hunt’ 


TWO UNIONS MERGE 
KANSAS CITY (FP).—Merger 
of the blacksmiths and boilermak- 


must cling to, whether the prob- 
lem is communism or something 


else.” 


| 


we 
The Centerville, Ia., Towegian 
asked: “If the Communists are. in 


| 


| States Attorney has ‘pointed it up 


man, Marxist theoretician, $20,000;|_that all we were charged with 


Israel Amter, veteran Party leader, 
$1,000 (his bail was lowered be- 
cause of his infirm and aged con- 
dition); Jacob Mindel, Marxist 


our teaching and advocacy for 
peace, for freedom, and for social- 
ism. No overt acts of any kind,— 
teacher, $5,000 (he, too, was given! the only subversion that has been 
lower bail because of a heart con-! eommitted, your Honor, is a sub- 
dition); and Alexande~ Trachten- , version of the Bill of Rights of our 
berg, head of the International} country, and with is yeace has 
Publilshers, Inc., $10,000. been placed in jeopardy, the peace 
Also: Simon W. Gerson, chair-| of our people and world peace. 
man of the State Communist Legis-|_ I move, your Honor, therefore, 
lative Committee, $10,000; Ma-| im behalf of myself and, if I may, 
rion Bachrach, secretary of the de- for all the defendants, for the full 
fense commission, $10,000; Louis and immediate suspension of the 


Weinstock, former secretary-treas- | Semtences. ee 

urer of the AFL Painters District The Court: The application of 

Council 9, $10,000: Al Lannon. the defendants to reduce— 

seamen’s leader, $10,000: Victor Winter: If the Court please— 

J. Jerome, editor of “Political Af- The Court: What is your name? 

fairs,” $10,000; William Wein-| )¥mter: Carl Winter. 

stone, veteran working class leader, The Court: You have an attor- 

$10,000; George Blake Charney,|"°Y Nghe. for you. [| = - 

labor secretary of the New York pence to listen to a series or ad- 

State Communist Party, $10,000;)) 7° °"" “a es ae gee 

Isadore Begun, former Bronx Party| 1 haa awe of the defendants, an 
int . ave doné so. 

chairman, $10,000; and Arnold Winters Te ale & ) 

Johnson, CRC organizer, $10,000. ph meee: bas a 


Plea in Strike 


| «The Court: 
(Continued from Page 4) | 

with the union (Local 890, Intl. 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers) for the purpose of end- 
ing the strike and returning the 
workers to their jobs and to grant. 
the same contractual conditions as 


I thought it was 


the same admonition that I have 
given the others. 


Winter: I should like to asso- 
ciate myself --*th the remarks of 
'the two defendants who spoke 
previously, but address myself to 
one particular question, and that 
is a motion with respect to sus- 


filled out jails with thousands of 
innocent people.” 


effect denied free speech . . . is 
there any danger that in due time 


pension ef sentence or, in the al- 


are now established as district-. 


was in the realm of ideas, béliefs,' 


Mr. Dennis. -I will hear you, with: 


witnesses, before this investigating 
committee. 

Winter: We have been en- 
raged since the beeinning of these 


‘hearings in vreparine our affirma-. 


itive case -kefore the McCarran 


Board. 


The Court: If the committee de- 
sires to hear either of. vou or any 


of vou, they mav secure your at- 
tendance by a subnoena. 

Winter: That is not granting 
us the right freely and _ withont 
hindrance to prepare the facts im 
our defense, and to disprove the 
allegations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his petition. : 

If the Court should deny us the 
opportunity to continue the ’pren- 
aration of our affirmative case, in 
view of the fact under this sam¢4 
Smith Act 17 others have alread¢¥ 
been arrested and the United 
States Department of  Justicé 
threatens to arrest scores, if not 
hundreds. of others, then the 
Court will simply be proving that 
the argumerts which the Court 
suggests should be heard, since 
there seems to be a difference of 
opinion about the role of the Com- 
munist Party, are only to be the 
arguments of the government. 

Perhaps the Court fears to per- 
rat the Communists to present 
their arguments— 

The Court: Mr. Winter, you 
are bordering upon contumacious 
‘language. 
| Winter: I didn't think so. 

The C-urt: There is a point of 
view as to the respect that is due 
constituted authority. You may 
sit down. 
| Winter: -May I suggest that the 
‘Court separately consider the re- 
'qaest fer such suspension to per- 
mit the committee to,,hear the 


| * 
Joseph C..Harsch, chief ‘of the 


the interpretation might broaden ons OF 
to the point where others are de-| workers of this district. 


wide conditions of work for the 


ternative, if the Court should re- 


ute tn anh on the ater wcll ons ober side, to hear our case. If 


‘we are to have courts and quasi- 


Washington Bureau of the Chris-|nied lawful free speech for lesser 


tion Science Monitor, acknowl- 


edged that “We have allowed our government should ever become 


unlawful in the eyes of the court? 


constitutional freedoms of speech 4 
What then? Of all our freedoms, 


and press to be whittled down... .’ 


“As proof of the company en- 


presented, until such time as the 


offenses? What if criticism of the 


‘tering negotiations in good faith, 


we are requesting that you romove 


ington before the McCarran Beard 
are completed. 


+ 


‘from your payroll all men em-, 
ployed by you who are no union| 


The Celina, O., Daily Standard! 
expressed concern “lest the funda-. 
mental rights embodied in our 
Constitution be sacrificed in the é A 
process” of attacking the “Com-|lose freedom. | 
munists.” | Earlier criticisms of the Supreme 

The Bradford, Pa., Era asserted Court ruling on the Smith Act, the 
that “the warnings of some of the| conviction of the Communist lead- 
justices should not be ignored.{ers and/or subsequent arrests 
They question the wisdom and came from Eleanor Roosevelt, Nor- 
effectiveness of trying to crush it man Thomas, the New York Post, 
(commurism) by law.” The paper| New York Compass, St. Louis Post- 
declared that “faith in the power, Dispatch, the UE News, ‘Interna- 
of informed discussion is what we tional Fur & Leathex:¥V ark TS, 


4.1 Cree. 
bevi kes 


a free society. Lose it, and you 


es 


: . =, ’ 
Aa: iy 


ele a 
Pied 


ing. defend the honor and record of 
The business people warned the our party and the American peo- 

‘company that if it failed to reach; ple whom it represents. — 

‘a settlement, it “will stand further; That hearing has been in prog- 
convicted in the eyes of the peo- ress since April 23. The govern- 


ple of our and other communities ment has not yet completed its 


of this district as fully responsible, case. The government has started 
for prolonging the strike and for! out with a series of informer wit- 
all. future violence or , bloodshed nesses, dealing with matters: dating 
e poe with the preserit “labor “back to the period of the forma- 
not HINIBT: VBeu pity 

PRI CR et of hy 


Hadi 


Lae ; 
ai bee 
x ai : 


‘hearings now in process in Wash-' 


I have ben participating in those | 
free speech is as highly valued as!men and are _ strikebreakers Or | hearings as a design: ted repre-- PLAN INDI 

any; as long as we possess this those who carry guns and arrest, sentative of the National Commit- RAITT, STRIKE 
cherished right, we can maintain | others engaged in peaceful pickei-, tee of the Communist Party to 


| judicial bodies acting upon one 
predetermined viewpoint, I think 
-an opportunity should be had for 


i the people themselves to be heard. 


ae 


NEW DELHI (ALN).—Indian 
railwaymen are going ahead with 
their plans for a nationwide strike 
despite threats of government vio- 
lence. According to the press, the 
government wi call out troops if 
the strike is carried through.” The 
‘secretary general of the Indian Rail- 
waymen’s Federation announced 
that 95 percent of the railway 
workers voted in favor of the walk-* . 


? 


| 


int fi fhe Communist Party in out. 


>» 
* —_. 


» peace HOR 
oe iain, (22 is 
jo, 3 oe : 
i 
Se eS me 
oa Hl 
' 
: 


| 
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al 
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PREJUDICIAL TESTIMONY OUT 
BUT PREJUDICE REMAINS 


. BY ARTHUR DAVIS prove each of the three defendants 


Reinstate Workers or Strike 


4 “in an auto accident in Philadel- 


3 | ‘tv of all the allegations of the 
PITTSBURGH. — Hundreds of SUNY OF a” don 
ges of testimony and many ex- lengthy indictment, had in effect 


ibits connected therewith have | Ee “gen 5 lem ronan 
been stricken out of the record of}. b to; stirs: WO 
Rreieten Stal of Andy Grdal=? Tepctes Ort tarely carried. ou 


we romises to lay the required legal , 
and James Dolsen, now in its sev-|f .. eh wale Aneel) clops Steel Corp. voted 
enth month before Judge Henry bests for its evidence and to con-! y 


ag : nect it with the defendants. As- overwhelmingly to remain on 
O’Brien. Out of some 250 items]... + istrict Attorney Loren|strike until the men are reinstated. 


asked to be excluded by D efense| 1 ewis, hatchetman for the prose-| The strike started June 14. 
Counsel John f. McTernan, OVET  cution, was not in court at the! The three employes had origin- 
half were granted. time, being occupied with matters ally been fired. The company 
With the severance of Steve) onected with his campaign to be-|changed this to a 30-day suspen- 
Nelson from the case a month a0 come Democratic candidate, to ;|sion when the walkout. occurred. 
because of his very serious injuries yepnjace District Attorney Wm. Ra-| The repudiated agreement between 
; €!-' hauser, who is campaigning for a; company and local and district 
p the conversations had wit ‘judicial pos. union officials cut this to five days. 
im by Matt Cvetic, Manning: The strikers are bitter over at- 


Johnson, Paul Crouch and Baxter, Pp URING THE PROLONGED ‘tempts to speed up production at 
~ wa nate relating to “secret” and arguments defendant, Andy Onda, their expense and are rebelling 
“underground Communist activ- who has been his own counsel since | against the failure to get their 
ities in the 1920's, 1930's and early| Nelson was dropped from the | grievances promptly adjusted un- 
1940's became irrelevant, as did case took the floor and very ably|der the union contract. They are 
also their sensational allegations pointed nat that a, ladt-minute at-| represented by Local 178, United 
concerning military instructions tempt by the prosecution to amend Steel Workers. 
and teachings in the Lenin School|the jndictment to include he pe-| U. S. Mediation and Concilia- 
and others schools and classes. riod from July 19 to October 17,\tion Commissioner Charles R. 
Much other material of “purple the latter being the date when the; Ward has been assigned to the 
character,” in the words of Mc- Grand Jury findings were returned, | case because of vital defense pro- 
3 eerness sn also —— out. ot 4 ne “trying to repear a badly dam- duction at the plant. 
these exclusions there is not much'aged case.” 
left of the testimony of Johnson The defense had demanded Tiger on _— ice! 
and Crouch, in particular. striking out of 98 key exhibits,| IC) United Auto. Wackece in 


* many on the ground they’ had 
~ 
HIS HANDS! 


COUNSEL McTERNAN, in his, come into possession of the prose-'7— 
The West- 


arguments for striking such ma-!cution after July 19. It is on July EW 
as . | O i; >» ° ‘ ‘ 
terial out, forcetully called the 19 and before that the defendants PITTSBURCH. 


Court’s attention. to the physical are alle av “|, 
P are alleged to have committed se ‘inghouse Electric Corp. has chosen’ 


' 


impossibility of erasing from the ditious acts by the indictment. (775 
jurors minds the very prejudicial! “The case has lasted not six this period of the Fourth of July 


64, and the AFL Bindery and Lith- 


allowed and reminded the Judge mistake,” he emphasized. 


tions to its introduction had been’ by permitting a-substantial change 
overruled. His argument was the in the indictment.” 
more convincing -in that the 


grounds for exclusion, of much) cision on the matter. If granted it 


impressions whcih must have been hours, but six months before the!) oat ae wl agree so 
created when the testimony was prosecution suddenly realized its (04' Wi, accorams to te cars 


acs PO he 105,000 empl 
that sweeping and repeated objec-|it wants the court to help it out) S!0" among the 100, en 
‘of that corporation on the benefits 


Judge O’Brien reserved his de- 


Sun-Telegraph, “stimulate discus-| 


of the American way of life and | 


the danger of losing those ben-| 


Continues, Steel Local Warns 


BRIDGEVILLE, Pa—Defying a recommendation by staff representative Walter 
‘Backowski of United Steelworkers District 16 for acceptance of a compromise with the 
company on its arbitrary 30-day suspension of three furnacemen, 2,200 workers of the Uni- 


ternational representative Louis a week guaranteed, regardless if 


Dornetto, 1,100 production work- 
ers of General Motors Fisher Body 
plant who struck June 21 against 
cuts in their bonus earnings have 
returned to work pending further 
negotiation of grievances. 


9-Cent Bus Hike 


NEW CASTLE, Pa.—A 19-day 
strike of 90 drivers and mechanics 
of the Shenango Valley Transpor- 
tation Co. ended with a nine-cent 
hourly wage boost, phis one cent 
addition on Nov. 1. The nine-cent 
raise is retroactive to June l. 

The settlement was effected by 
County Court Judge W. W. Bra- 
ham, to whom the company had 
applied for an injunction against 
the AFL Amalgamated Association 
of Streetcar and Bus Employes, 
which represents the -workers. 


Children Insured In 


Printing Contract 


PITTSBURGH.—Under a new 
contract by AFL Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union; Local 


ographers Unions, with the Bank- 


ers Lithographing Co., welfare 
insurance is provided for all de-| 
pendents of each employe, includ-' 
ing children from 14 days to 19) 
years old. 


Wage increases within the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s 10 percent 


to journeymen and $1 to women 


1,500 


| Westingh hovs by the AFL ~ 
limit were granted of $2 weekly els ee es alts OP 


fits.” 
ee employes. The company is to pro- 


[that means the employe has to 


work more than the number of 
days necessary to cover certain 
routes. Such routes take only three 
or four days instead of. the full 
five-day week-and are “bid for” 
by the drivers on the basis of sen- 
iority. 


Westinghouse 9-Cent 


Hike—Unconditional 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.— 
Westinghouse Electric has finally 
dropped its demand that the9-cent- 
an-hour increase to its employes 
should depend on prior approval 
by the Price Stabilization Office 
of the inclusion of this increase in 
the costs of production of the com- 
pany. 

Westinghouse officials had fear- 
ed that. ceiling prices on_ their 
products would be set without 
taking into consideration this wage 
increase, which would then have 
had to come out of profits instead 
of being passed on to the con- 
sumers in higher prices. 


The nine-cent hourly increases 
was put into effect Monday for 


nearly 50,000 workers represented 


by the CIO-International Union of 
Electrieal Workers and about | 
represented in scattered 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The United Electrical ‘Workers, 
Independent, representing 17,000 


. . &< » . 
was based on previously rejected) would knock out a large part of; Jt appears that “Sessions with vide $5,000 life insurance for each 


eee ee ‘groups of not more than 20 per-| we 
grounds. 8 ig 4 | worker. | Westinghouse Independent Salari- 


| ‘what remains of the five months! oe : Ml he held | 
McTernan charged that the of testimony by stoolpigeons and| Sons at each meeting w © nerd | he one-vear contra rovides Ie : 
ay throughout the summer to view a ine, one? ettagel — ed Unions . Tepes oe 
for a wage-reopening after six; 13 000 “white-collar employes were 


prosecution, which in its opening|the “private prosecutor,” Judge) ugh 
movie titled “In Our Hands’ and to rating 
7 montns. expected to approve the increase, 


address had declared it would! Michael A. Musmanno. 
a See ‘ discuss it.” | p epsict 
rernarks the Bakers Strike /now that all conditions have been 


| 4 “The _ subject,” | 1s ] 
Anti-Negro Gung Bars Urban | PITTSBURGH. — Over 2,000 removed. The remaining 27,000 


workers, and the Federation of 


newspaper, “is one which deserves '  ecibeeda da tad by 20 i] 
: rorkers represented by sma 
the attention of every American.” bak 9 aio 3 ; . 
y bakery employes struck 24 maj tl! unions in various plants will re- 


The Sun-Telegraph comments bakeries in this city plus 12 in out-|.. : 7 

upon the “peculiar appropriate-'|lying areas for the 40-hour week eth increase by the end of 

ness of this program to the pe-jof five days, together with a 20-| The 9 a ss Dicsoulit ait 
ie “Aii~ u S = 


facilities 


League Secretary from Pool 


PITTSBURGH.—The municipal- 
Iv-owned Highland Park S$wim-' 
ming Pool, which was the scene) 
several years ago of a disgraceful 
anti-Negro riot incited by a gang 
of hoodlums against a mixed group 
of voung Negro and white swim- 
mers, is again in the limelight over 
the attempt of Alexander J. Allen. 
executive secretary of the local: 
Urban League, to use its facilities. | 

Gangsters—the same or successors 
of those of the previous. atfair—' 
jostled him out of the pool and- 
_ were taking him to the dressing| 
room when the police, who had! 
been summoned, appeared on the | 
scene. The lifeguards had been’ 
watching idly. | 

A citywide protest movement is} 
springing up to guarantee that the 
equal right of all to use such. 
is assured and to. take 
effective measures to break up the 
hoodlum group, which has. insol- | 
_en'ly reserved to itself for years the 
power to exclude Negroes from the ; 
pool. | 

Taking the leadership in this 
move is the National Association 
for the Advancement of Cbdlored 
People, the,Urban League and the 
Frontiers Club. Attorney Richard’ 
F. Jones, president of the local 
NAACP, declared it would act! 
promptly to see that any Negro, 
citizen of Pittsburgh desiring to 
~tise the Highland Park pool would 


be able to do so. 
* 


THE URBAN LEAGUE has is-| 
sued a program based on the city 


administration requiring of all its) 


employes a policy of non-discrimi-| 
nation and enforment of equal 
rights, screening of city personnel | 
with transfer or discharge of. all 
who cannot wholeheartedly sup- 
port such a policy, and indoctrina- 
tion of the park staff and other 


| of 


the Washington Blvd. Pool, an 
“overcrowded, small and_ poorly 
maintained pool patronized entire- 
ly by Negroes.” This pool, which 


is near Highland Park, is under-;| wri WONDER if $216,231 a 


stood, the League says, “to be for) 
Negroes” and looked on therefore | 
as “municipal endorsement of a'| 
svstem of practical segregation.” | 
The Pittsburgh Frontiers Club,’ 
which William-P. Young, candi-| 
date for Republican nomination 
for City Council, is treasurer, elect-| 
ed a committee to work on the 
matter. Young is head of the com-' 
mittee. “This occurrence, he de-' 
clared, “serves to accentuate the 


need for a closer unity. a firmer, 


riod, “with. the thoughts that it cents-an-hour increase to journey- 
brings of the meaning of the in-|men and a raise of 13 cents for 


dependence and history of our women workers. For several days. 


| before the official strike vote work- 
‘ers had been drifting off their jobs, 
“voting with their feet.” 

The A&P stores signed a union 


country.” 
« 


year president Gwilm Price of 
Westinghouse is the featured 
“hero” of the movie. So far as the. 
“benefits” of the American way of | 
life are concerned, he has cer- 


It guarantees the five-day week 
and eight-hour day. There is to be 
a 15 percent wage hike, two-thirds 


tainly grabbed them and very ev-' of which will be retroactive to May | 


| 


idently apprehends the “danger”, 1, when the prior contract expired. 
of losing them. The other 5 percent will be like- 

We have an idea that the 105,-! wise retroactive, if and when the 
000 employes of the compnny Wage Stabilization Board approves 
would like to have Mr. Price re- It. Similarly, if and when the board 
lease his clutch on the tens of| approved more than a 15 percent 
millions of dollars it is sweating taise, that will automatically go 


contract on the eve of the strike. 


and friendlier relationship and a. 


with 


still in the Workhouse at Blawnox,; PITTSBURGH. — The gage 


leader of the Americans Battlirig then will receive more than they| 


: Tela in profits out of their hides and into effect. 
healthier Americanism between Bl | ten their wages unconditionally. , About A400 union members are 
segments of the population. 4The answer seems to be “In _ his/affectel. 

The Civil Unity Council, ~which | hands!” 7 | The employes are represented 
was created to prevent precisely; Or can it be that the object of by Local 12, AFL Bakery and Con- 


such incidents and which has a’ getting the employes together, fectionery Workers. | 
full-time secretarv On the city pav- | “with not more than 90 persons | Some 800 bakery wagon drivers, 
roll, has moved into action. Con-) at each meeting” is to conduct an|/tepresented by Teamsters Local 
ferences have been already held) inquisition into their most secret 8°, were idled by the strike. Their 
Acting Mayor Howard By») thoughts and let them know what) Contract with the bakeries expires 
Stewart and other city officials. will happens if they don’t agree|2t @ different time. | 


* that the Gwilym Prices and their Kroger Locks Out 
THE PITTSBURGH COURIER | PITTSBURGH.—The Kroger Co. 


in 


masters — the Mellons, Morgans, 
is the only newspaper in the ie ee = mys weg — 
to publish news of this revival of | °° wet oa eg at iS HNes 

Ku Klux Klanism in Pittsburgh. ap Se. Cee 

In this 


__y| AFL General Teamsters Local 249 
over work schedules for its 94 


grocery chain has closed its 81) 
tri-state stores in a dispute with 


ae 
pointed out that Nate Albert, vic- drivers. 


connection is must be 
tim of the Highland Partk gang 


400.000 Miners on 
in the affair several years ago, is) 


10-Day Vacation A. Marshall Thompson for an in- 


| junction to compel the union to 
to which he was sent on conviction soft and hard coal miners of the! arbitrate the dispute, claiming the 
in Judge Montgomery's court last nation are on their annual 10-day'contract requires this. The union 
vear in-a frameup in which off- vacation at the expense of the in- charges the firm is trying to get 
cials gf the police department and jdustry. The vacation started June| extra work by rearranging work 
the city administration participated. 30 and extends through July 9. | schedules in violation of the ‘con- 
The right to bail during his ap- Each miner has $100 for the tract. 

peal is still denied him by Judge period, minus, however, 20 per-| Union officers point out the con- 
\lontgomery, who is (or was) a'cent withholding tax. Many even/troversy could be settled by the 
payment of $8 due a night-turm 
Communism (ABC) and by thejhave been getting for working the employe—Lawrence ,Hannon. 


The company applied to Judge 


H 


For War Shortage 


responsible authorities with such 


State Superior Court, on which 


two or three-day week which has 


Krogers contends it has the right 


minated a three-month wage dis- 
pute between Local 610 of - the 
United Electrical Workers, Inde-. 
pendent, and the Westinghouse 
subsidiaries—Union: Switch & Sig- 
nal and Westinghouse Air Brake. 
About 7,500 employes will benefit. 


In addition, 1,152 day workers 
will get increase through wage ad- 
justments of from four to 17 cents 
an hour, retroactive to July 1. 
Wahington’s birthday was added 
to the list of paid holidavs, making 
a total of seven yearly. 

The agreement provides for two 
wage reopeners based on a prior 
60-day notice, with the no-strike 
clause waived. | 


‘PRR Drops 3,000 Jobs 


ALTOONA, Pa.—Three thou- 
sand jobs in the huge Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad yards here have been 
abolished in recent orders. 
Approximately 10,000 employes 
the yards have been given a 
week’s' “free” vacation from July 2 
to 9. Works manager C. I. Clugh 
thought “the men might be glad to 
have the days off for their own 
purposes. The company put up 
booths in the various departments 
so the workers couldfegister for 
unemployment insurance for the 
week's enforced idleness. 


Lay Off Workers 


COROAPOLIS, Pa.—The Stand- 
ard Steel Spring Co. has laid off 
15 workers because of war restric- 
tions on its supply of nickel. Ex- 
ecutive vice-president C. J. Quee- — 
nan said the firm was receiving 
only about 15 percent of its needs 
in the manufacture of auto bump- 
ers. 

He predicted further layoffs un- 
less controls on nickel are relaxed. 


The plant employed 1,200 pro- 
'duction workers before the layoffs. 


|. & policy. | ‘sits Judge Blair M. Gunther, who 


been the rule in many places for|to demand an employe put in the 
A fourth point 'is the closing of organized the ABC. ; 


some months. | full 45 and one-third ours of work 


* 
e« o*e"s 


NEW JERSEY 


ew Jersey /Pegce Breaking Out 


Maker Washington Worried 


*Reentered as second class 


—— See Page 4 — 
matier Oct. 22, 194., at the post P 
office st New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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JOHN GATES, editor of The Worker and the Daily Workz., is 
_Shackled to John Williamson (right 

}'ederal Courthouse in New York. They and five other Communist 
eaders were sent to prison for five years. Their “crime —unprece- 
dented in the country’s history—was that they violated the Smith 


Act by “agreeing to teach and advocate Marxism-Leninism,’ the 
doctrines of scientific socialism. 


as he enters a prison van at 


sia go SRR ER ers. : pe See Page Sh emnsiin 
| _A MOTHER AND CHILD seek their place among the many state delegations at | 
the American Peace Congress. The three-day parley was attended by many family greups. 
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A PRESIDENT SIGNS FOR A FIVE-POWER PEACE PACT | tt , l, I 


(eneeeneeeneneneneneses==e===-by John Pittman 


STRUGGLES OF THE PEOPLES for peace and free- 
dom this week appeared more irrepressible than ever. With 


discussions on a truce in the Korean war scheduled to be- 
gin at Kaesong on July 10 (See story on«page 4) the fight for peace 
everywhere assumed an encouraging aspect. In Britain, Labor 
Government spokesmen expressed the hope that the Korean truce 
discussions could be expanded into settlement of political issues 
between China and the United States as well. In France, where 
the newly elected National Assembly met Thursday (DeGaullists, 
118 seats; Third Force, 283; Communists, 103) with an amnesty 
for Vichyites and jail for Communists high on the rightwing parties’ 
agenda, peace forces announced defiance of the ban imposed on 
their big July 15 demonstration for a Pact of Peace between the 


_..uent Klement Goitwald of Czechoslovakia and his wife Marta are shown as they signed an big ive iste nit In West Germany, the Free German Youth de- 
appeai for a peace pact among the big five powers (United States, Soviet Union, China, France and Eng- fied the ban imposed on their activities‘ by the Adenauer Govern- 
Jand) and against the remilitarization of Western Germany. Shown at the Prague Castle (left to right): | ment. And in the United States, on the eve of the great Chicago 
Anezka Hodinova-Spurna, chairman of the Committee of the Defenders of Peace, Alois Brozek, mem- | peace conference (See story on page 3), Paul Robeson and Dr. 


ber of the Youth Union, who with Vlasta Svobodova (right) presented the petition, Marta Gottwald and Clementina Paolone, representing the elected delegates to the United 
President Gottwald. Nations from the World Peace Council, protested to Security Coun- 


cil President Jacob Malik against the denial of visas to the other 
delegates of the Council by the U. S. State Department, brought 


| 3 @ 49 
2 to Maliks attention the Council’s proposals for peace, including 
‘ J | (@- i er y G § : Fe g G iy a Pact of Peace between the five Great Powers. Robeson and Mrs. 


Paolone, expressing regret that the full Council delegation had been 
prevented from seeing U. S. Ambassador to the UN Warren Austin, 


| ; announced the Council's intention of continuing its efforts to pre- 
éF fg OD p a ar CO Lt QO y | sent its views to the United Nations and its agencies. 


THE WELL KNOWN “PEACE JITTERS” among Wall Street profiteers are now re- REFLECTIONS OF PEOPLE'S STRUGGLES 

flected in Washingion as the Truman adminis-tration tries hard to prime the war economy IN mee ibe WAYS ALSO the struggles for peace and free- 
depite a possible cease fire in Korea.. The administration’s spokesman have let out a chorus dom were reflected. Britain paid a back-handed tribute to the strug- 
of vells for an even greater shift to — : , ie nets gles of the colonial peoples in Southeast Asia by putting the Colombo 
CR production because of oe 'the limit of 10 percent above Plan (Britain s Point Four’) into operation. But how impotent is 
allegédly new “war danger” zones.; Sa Be CS January, 1950, — will a vr] this device to stop the fight for freedom was seen in Malaya, where 

President Truman is reported! 3 44 Ss strong and fast as ever. rt a ban on rubber exports to the Soviet Union, China and People S 
considering a personal appearances ae : OS thousand Cases involving above; Democracies brought a sharp fall in prices, which will hardly injure 
before Congress to sound a new ee s ceiling TalSes for millions of} the 10,000 whites who live off the backs of the Malayan wage- 
hysterical alarm and urge the full # = workers, are still ge mal earners, byt will intensify the wretchedness of these wage earners, 
ten billion dollars in new taxes he’ #2 Bee. es eS eee proval by = cal geri Wis) the bulk o whom already are on the point of starvation. Such a 
requested instead of the seven bil-' coed 3 “ PS the pone O — & 6, gags r wing policy will surely send more Malayans to join the People’s army of 
lion dollars being prepared and $i se e airs "a pa s LS — "" €X,/ resistance. 
the full $8,400,000,000 for arms’ te : sane ese: : 2 a The UN Trusteeship Council heard the United States delegate 
ST Astesiita’ Wail miemttios. Ve the | g g ; As wa ihe? ating! °xPress satisfaction over the “continued progress” of the people of 
- * Yee ee oe a ee Ge fanehion untns! the trust territory of Ruandi-Urundi, a Belgian colony, and voted 

Eo ee 9 SS ee — ct vate hs ae |. 7-1 to approve the Italian administration of Somaliland. The Soviet 
Truman line, are attempting to pic-' oT “08 ng Pe a saute delegate opposed. ‘But several score of petitions from the inhabi- 
ture the administration’s moves as. Be ee | aor ene hy t “6 ae tants of these areas disagree, promise continued struggle for in- 
steps for tighter price control and 7m oe eam ‘walt 9 my ri agp oe ‘eran a dependence. 
price rollback powers. But while (ie “ec oF See a > oe ee Oe ¢ The 
the President is expected to ask for of _— ees Com OF tvene- 
more of such authority, too, his fo ae Sen i. es large - aygraaes or : . 
emphasis will unquestionably be #aaaam ge... ee to react accordingly.| 


ne < : fimeemee: | There is a rising “strike fever.” 
oa TON The pressure to break through 
g 


| More Taxes Wanted wage freeze ceilings is rising.; WRITHINGS AMONG THE PSEUDO-LEFT 


- Stabilizer Eric Johnston already! Manu <aopieie ore taking the o 
® . tg - < y a < & p- r . *s 7 RS “2 
told the Senate Finance Commit-| 4... Board of its right to con-| portunity to force through new! THE WORSENING SITUATION for the forces of war and 


ni ion wants! ~: : “seas: ) | imperialist oppressi xpressi 0 I cs of , 
tee that the administration wants! 4... certain types of labor dis-| basic gains, liek the 40 hour week.) "™P t oppression finds expression also in the ranks of the labor 


the full 10 billion through taxes | and liberal lieutenants of these forces. While delegates to the 
that would reach down into the 


IR A ie ee | Scab International (ICFTU) were assembling in Milan, Italy, to 

“low. bracket” incomes to “draw deus» cab a El hatch new plans for sabotage and splitting the labor movements 
off” purchasing power and the * as cae 3 ; | of the world; at Frankfort, Germany, the delegates of 22 parties 
“pressure for inflation.” | UNLESS there quickly de-' COPENHAGEN (ALN). — The; from 21 countries to the eighth world conference of: the Social 
| Joint Union of Copenhagen Dock-| Democratic Party were unable to agree on how best to combat 


* 'velops a coast-to-coast mass move-| 
Se “ee saw e ers has threatened to boycott all) « Sawin gh . 
Pe nee tity Prggtam| ment stimulated primarilly by the} Greek ships if the Greek govern- paar es tama i we sau 60 
¢ ’ > . > . en) 


—now strictly military and not | : . . 
| AF : - real p on-jment takes further proceeding: 
|AFL and CIO for real price con-| proceedings countries to the 34th conference of the government-employer dom- 


even claimed to be “help for the bpp striae? Sass | 

ee | : fake price controls are'2gainst imprisoned Tony Ambatie-| . whe deg ee 
rns — draw — gai Pp os. Creek @iimen’s leader “whe Bea reams Labor Btn (ILO) nec Net age. - 
rom the civilian market and prop has been under -a death sentence! €Stablishing minimum wage machinery in agricultural countries an 


up prices. —=-tsince 1948. and nine other trade! 10% equal pay for women ard men workers, they rebuffed United 
Congress, SO far, has coldly re- ee ae A he te "Sar union leaders. States representatives who tried to ram full support for rearmament 
jected union pleas for stricter price. Lig ? as | polieies down their throats. Said Ceylonese delegate R. E.. Javatil- 
control. The Senate passed a bill; @ S77 ) - |CHINA’S UNIONS leke, commenting on the “free enterprise” nonsense of Roy Howes 
specifically barring even those roll-| | Gs ‘ - IMAP PEACE DRIVE _ of Massachusetts: “If Mr. Howes represents capitalist America, I 
ba cks that were still possible under! G4 ps ~ . PEKIN (ALN).—Four Chinese must say I fell sorry ‘for. capitalism and for America. 
_— _ js 2 ee 2 . 2H tH. - : unions, the seamen, railway, air-| OTHER WOES OF THE W AR-MAKERS : | 
drop below the current high level. a e : : ie Gan a S art Swan ree rt —— have A NUMBER OF DISAGREEMENTS came to a head in the 
In voting a three-month stop-| } pp Hee MK = aot a wat foo si Sag camp of war and imperialism. Iraq broke off negotiations with 
gap extension of the old bill, Con-| All ae rei Ag 9 oa oe representatives of the British-French-U. S.-owned Iraq Petroleum 
gress made sure by a special pro- ‘sage F pr . Pie b an Fs Company, while two Iraqui parties demanded a og wee of “neu- 
vision, that the President cannot! Ae Pianeta af 0 Delian trality” by the government and the prohibition of foreign powers 
use the rights he had under the! § fF 2 \ J. \\ \o ato. ieaiia : i tae ial assembling troops to use against Iraq’s neighbor, Iran. This move 
old law to rollback prices of meat! (= , =~ In i s Meeinas of Soa ks ¥ “| was followed by an Iranian announcement that the Security Coun- 
to even a limited degree. The} Py SY s | Boe ee cil of the UN would be asked to prevent British troops and war- 
House is reported preparing a bill| }f/ , <3 |. = = !to sign in support of a 5-power| ships from threatening Iran. Furthermore, Iran rejected new over- 
that appears to be even worse than} A ‘\ a | fo pe aie pact, to vote against rearma- tures of the Truman government to compromise the. issue of her 
the Senate’s. In addition a bill is) {=\ i 4 | nent of act to develop. .the nationalization of the $850 million Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. In 
| 4 Indo-China, a deal almost completed between Wall Street and the 


In Spain, where Franco is using United States technicians and 
capital to open new plants and build arms, the Catholic archbishops, 
sensing the imminence of new eruptions from the volcanic hatred 
and anguish of the people, exhorted the government to act on 
social reform. 


‘putes and thereby by-pass the 


' 


_being pressed by the House ma-| & = _ « o- . 
a. sytiea od tty 4 ee ee Cs eat ovement to aid Korea, to give iracage: $a : ; 
jority to deprive the Wage Stabili-l. oo ie _ ~~“. |fraternal support to workers in aaah Bao Dai puppet regime was nipped in the bud by French imperial-_, 

f mace ~“\talist and colonial countries and| ists, who ib the whole thing as a move to ease them out as Ex- 

TT to oppose the International Con-| Ploiter Number One. In Washington, an oil pool of 18. Wall Street 

MEMPHIS COPS SLUG NEGRO MINISTER ei of Free Trade Unions.| trusts was formed to “aid” the countries deprived of. oil by Iran’s 

MEMPHIS, Tenn. “ fiationalization move; but the “aid” was seen in London as a move 


REY. DEWITT ALCORN, Negro minister, charged here that. |STRIKES SWEEP to snatch ‘up Britain's customers. ae 
he was attacked in a public bus station by police who called him |INDONESIA Elsewhere, Kashmir’s ruling clique said it intended to keep 


a “communist, a red and a member of the National Association for JAKARTA (ALN). — A. strike| the country part of India, and not Pakistan, regardless of the 
the Advancement of Colored People.” | wave is sweeping Indonesia in de- “findings” of the UN mission headed by Frank Graham. The Tito 
Alcorn was taken to the hospital, where he was treated for |fiance of a government ban on} Clique, having spent one-third of the $29 millions given by Wall 
facial bruises. He said he was hit in the stomach and eye by the |walkouis in so-called vital enter-| Street on arms, and facing another raw material shortage, begged 
police. | rises. The rising cost of living and| for more arms. , The Peron regime, reflecting its dependency on Wall 
The incident occurred in the bus station at 1:15 a.m. when |!0w wages have driven the work-| Street and Washington, made its ambasasdor to Washington foreign 
Alcorn went there to say goodbye to friends Jeaving for Indiana. |°"S Out on strike despite a new] minister the.new ambassador to Washington. The Yoshida clique, 
The minister ;said the. police came .in, asked. him. why he, “hung |2200uncement by the cabinet’ that) ‘by, agreement with the O. 1 are , disbanded its cabinet, began 
- 


a - : £ ‘ hans pa + Oy te eh MG, Ee ee beer id aia tg to EG } Ed * bbb tL SEP henge ees Care See © = j fod TRESS tS Te Tie AY: if $d s } 
around, the, bus.station at cll hours, of the night,” thenjbeat: him. | ttikets “will be’ prosecuted" as’, “fotihing’a het one to take over. ih anticipatign of ‘the Dulles’ "peace 
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TELL COURT JAILINGS GAG 


FREE SPEECH A 


(Continued from Page 3) 
further— : 
Davis: I pen have. the right 
to express myself for my people, 
and this will not intimidate or 
terrorize me. 
The Court: Mr. Davis, sit down | 
and be quiet. 

Davis: The enemies of the peo- 
ple are going to be put in jail 
some day, not the working class. 

The Court: Sit down or I will 
hold you in contempt of court. [| 
hope you don’t make that neces- 
_ ‘Sary. 

(The marshalls here forced Davis 
into his seat.) 

Dennis: May I address 
Court? 

The Court: Yes, step right up.’ 
Your name is— 

Dennis: Eugene Dennis, — 

The Court: Mr. Dennis, I will 
hear you with reference to any 
application or any comments you. 
may desire to make concerning 
the reduction of sentence. I don't 
intend to hear you on any philo- 
-gsophical discussion. 

Dennis: I move in respect to 
the motion before your Honor that 
all the sentences be suspended. I 
do not ask the Court for a reduc- 
tion of sentence. I move for the sus- 
pension of the sentence because if 
eleven of us, of these defendants, 
are imprisoned, the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution will be 
incarcerated as well. 

Your Honor should bear in mind 
—and the remarks of the United 
States Attorney has pointed it up 
—that all we were charged with 
was in the realm of ideas, beliefs, 
our teaching and advocacy for 
peace, for freedom, and for social- 
ism. No overt acts of any kind,— 
_the only subversion that has been 
committed, your Honor, is a sub- 
version of the Bill of Rights of our 
country, and with is peace has 
been placed in jeopardy, the peace 
of our people and world peace. 

I move, your Honor, therefore, 
in behalf of myself and, if I may, 
‘for all the defendants, for the full 
and immediate suspension of the 
sentences. 

The Court: The application of 
_ the defendants to reduce— 

Winter: If the Court please— 

The Court: What is your name? 

Winter: Carl Winter. 

The Court: You have an atto-| 
ney appearing for you. I am not} 
going to listen to a series of ad- 
dresses. Mr. Sacher asked that I 
hear two of the defendants, ai 
I have done so. 

Winter: It was I that he men- 
tioned. 

The Court: I thought it was 
Mr. Dennis. I will hear you, with} 
the same admonition that I have 
given the others. 

Winter: I should like to asso- 

ciate myself --‘th the remarks of 
the two defendants who spoke 
previously, but address myself to 
one particular question, and _ that) 
is a motion with respect to sus- 
pension of sentence or, in the al- 
ternative, if the Court should re- 
fuse to act on the other motions 
presented, until such time as the 
hearings now in pidcess in Wash- 
ington before the McCarran Board 
are completed. 
_ I have ben participating in those 
hearings as a design:ted repre- 
sentative of the National Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party to 
defend the honor and record of 
our party and the American peo- 
ple whom it represents. 

That hearing has been in prog- 
ress since April 23. The govern- 
_ ment has not yet completed its 

case. The government has started 
out with a series of informer wit- 
nesses, dealing with matters dating 
back to the period of the forma- 
tion of the Communist Party in 
1919. In the ten weeks that have 
transpired, the government has not 
yet reached the period when the 
Communist Party was _reconsti- 
tuted in 1945, nor has any of the 
testimony of government witnesses 
yet reached the period or the time 
since the McCarran Act’ was 
signed and became law. If these 
11 men who were convicted for 


the 


rean problem,” 


ND PRESS 


nist Party of the United States 
go ‘to jail before that McCarra> 
Board hearing is completed, then 
the Court will be lending final 
confirmation to the charge which 
we have made from the outset of 


‘our indictment and throughout our 


trial that the Smith - Act, under 
which we were tried, was the en- 


abling act for the institution of 


Fascism in the United States. For 


the Communist Party would then 


be in the position of bemg ac- 
cused, maligned, slandered with a 
vile charge of being a_ foreign 


‘agent when its true purpose has 


always been, and still is, to defend 
the interests of the American peo- 
ple and to work for world peace. 
‘Our people would be unable to— 

The Court: A good many of 
us may have doubts as to the pur- 


[constituted authority. You may 


pose of the party, doubts evi-. 
denced and perhaps substantiated | 
by recent events. However, that 
is not a matter before me. 

As I take it, you want a defer- 
ment of sentence so that you, 
might be able to appear, if neces- 
sary, aS a witness, or your col- 
leagues might be able to appear as) 
witnesses, before this investigating | 


committee. 


Winter: We have been en- 


gaged since the beginning of these 
hearings in preparing our affirma- 
tive case -kefore the McCarran 
Board. 


The Court: If the committee de-' 
sires to hear either of you or any 


of you, they may secure your at- | effectiveness of trying to crush it] 


tendance by a subpoena. 

Winter: That is not granting 
us the right freely and without 
hindrance to prepare the facts in 
our defense, and to disprove the 
allegations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his petition. 

If the Court should deny us the 
opportunity to continue the prep- 
aration of our affirmative case, in 
view of the fact under this same 
Smith Act 17 others have already 
been arrested and the United 


' 
ryTititttt LLL LLL LLL LLL 


States Department of Justice 
threatens to arrest scores, 
hundreds,. of others, then 


the arguments which the Court 
suggests should be _ heard, 
there seems to be a difference of 
opinion about the role of the Com- 
munist Party, are only to be the 
arguments of the government. 

Perhaps the Court fears to per- 
mit the Communists to present 
their arguments— 

The Court: Mr. Winter, you 
are bordering upon contumacious 
language. 

Winter: I didn’t think so. 

The Court: There is a point of 


Capitol Worried 


(Continued from Page 4) 
a peaceful settlement of the Ko-' 
the editorial said. 
¥* 


HERE IN WASHINGTON it 
was still a popular custom among 
officials of the Truman Adminis- 
tfation to sow seeds of doubt con- 
cerning the good faith of the de- 
fenders of Korea. Presidential As- 
sistant Averill Harriman, as late) 
as July 3, was telling a congres- 
sional committee that the truce 


proposal might be a ruse or aiff 


trick. 

Others, however, 
tive implications. In London, 
Richard Stokes, Minister of Raw 
Materials, suggested that in the 
event of a Korean peace, Britain 
might justifiably lighten up on its 
mobilization program. In Wash- 
ington Sen. George Aiken ( 
predicted Congress would be less 
enthusiastic for President Tru- 
man’s “emergency” program. 


Charles E. Wilson, czar of mo- 
bilization; George Marshall, de- 
fense secrtary, and Eric Johnston, 
economic stabilizer, rushed into 
action to counter this thinking. 
They insisted that the cold war 
must continue, and there must be 


high taxes and an ee ‘armst] © 


program, even if 


being the leaders of the Commu- 


ended. 


if not 
the 
Court will simply be proving that 


since’ 


REC 


saw more posi-|\ 


R-Vt) 


view as to the respect that is due 


sit down. 


Winter: May I suggest that the 
Court separately consider the re- 
quest for such suspension to per- 
mit the committee to hear the 
other side, to hear our case. If 
we are to have courts and quasi- 
judicial bodies acting upon one 
predetermined viewpoint, I think 
an opportunity should be had for 
the people themselves to be heard. 


Ex-Atty.-Gen. 
Raps Smith Act 


(Continued from Page 3) 
this danger forms the basis of the 
dissents of Justices Douglas: and 


Black. . We might have a sit- | 
nation < very much like that of 1920 
when the abusers of ‘the Red hunt’ 
filled out jaiis with thousands of 
innocent people.” 

* 


Joonbh C. Bsesch, -chiel of ms 
Washington Bureau of the Chris-| 
tion Science Monitor, acknowl- 
edged that “We have allowed our 
constitutional freedoms of speech 
and press to be whittled down... .” 


The Celina, O., Daily Standard | 
‘expressed concern “lest the funda- 
mental rights embodied in our 
Constitution be sacrificed in the 
process” of attacking the “Com- 
munists.” 


The Bradford, Pa., Era asserted 
that “the warnings of some of the| 
justices should not be _ ignored. | 
They question the wisdom and} 


(commurism) by law.” The paper 
declared that “faith in the power 
of informed discussion is what we 
must cling to, whether the prob- 
lem is communism or something 


else.” F 
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Shopper's Guide 


saison: ei tas ne dd i a ies ce a 
Electrolysis 


, IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
®to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


Hair Forever! Famous experts re- 
move unwanted hair permanently from & 
face, or body. Privacy. Sensational} & 
acw methods. Quick results. Men also 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 38-4218 


Florists 


a rw ics: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS 6 


Delivered sia ec a 


F laviers 
= 


ROBERT RAVEN. 
© GR 3-8357 ° 


Insurance 


ene: 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation. ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 | 


atu 


Records 


45RPM 


ano SETS 


( 3 RECORDS IN AN ALBUM’) 
& Write for $5RPM Cofologve ® 


ARGEE MUSIC CORP 


121 Lexington Ave. (at 28St.) N.Y.16 * LE.2-4794« i 
————— ey 10907 gs —Z 
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Moving and Storage 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
IR E. ith St. GR 77-2457 


near 3rc¢ Ave. 
EFFICIENT @ REL: ABLE 

TRL ee ea 
Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. ; 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 


Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Only Offtes 


ELI ROSS, > emote 
be! Eel. sapeappa 89160 


, Chicago 
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5, 5,000 DELEGATES TO TAKE 


PEACE PROGRAM TO PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 4) 
standing of the oneness of the fight 
for peace, for ending jimcrow, 
frameups, legal lynchings of the’ 
Negro people, for the right of: 
colorial peoples to carry through 
their fight for liberation. 


American Legion chiefs here 
used every method they could to 
destroy the peace congress, to ban 
the Coliseum where the sessions 
were held, to incite attacks on the 


‘delegates. 


But the most vicious mob vio- 
lence was unloosed by pro-war 
fanatics in an effort to crack the) 
unity of Negro and white, hoping 
in this way to prevent the consol- 
idation of the peace movement. On 
the last day of the congress, mobs 
were formed in front of homes of 
white families where 
|Negro. delegates were housed. 


It was a desperate move, but fu- 
tile in the face of the ubshakeable 
white 


pine lake lodge 


Informal resort, beantiful couniry, 
swimming, boating—own lake. sports, 
record library. CHILDREN: trained 
counselor, crafts program. LOW 
RATES. hnquire special rates families 
and full season. Special 5-day week- 
end JULY 4th, $35. 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754 
Jeffersonville 212 R. 


4TH YEAR ee 

GUR DAY CAMP 
Your children have 
fun with our staff 
of § trained coun- 
selors from 8 a.m. 


ACCORD, N. yy. ‘© ®& O-m. 

Parents are free ell the more to enjoy 

ALL SPORTS — clay tennis court, 

large natural pool, arts and crafts, 

leather, metal, and ceramics. 

confidentiy at. night — reving baby 

Special facilities for infants. toe. 
REASONABLE RATES . 

DA 3-0005, after 3 p.m. 


Relax 
sitters. 


New Yerk Office: 
Also timited number of 


er ee 


Busgalews for Summer Rentals 
WALLKILL 
Ulster County, N. Y¥. 


BRIEHL’S 
Phone 3-2%214 


Scenic Country @ Pléasant Informality 
Private Lake 
Swimming * Free Boating 
Recreation Hall 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and Sports 
Saddle Herses Available 
Wheksoeme Food 
@ OPEN ALL YEAR e 
JULY AND AUGUST—ADULTS ONLY 


RATE PER WEEK—$37 


Weekends—$6.00 per day . 
Write for Folder 


er 


ee ene 


A Forest-Farm-Lake 
Mountain Paradise 


For All Races, Faiths, Convictions 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP 
CONWAY, N. H. 


Good FOOD, Reem, Bath, $4 toe $7 daily 
Evening Forum, July-Aug., Speakers 


274 Acres, 2 Lakes, Trout Stream 
Forests, Mountains, Excursions, 
Boating. Swimming, Games, Music 


Free Folder, Photes, Rates, etc. 


workers which was demonstrated 
and developed here. 

THE ‘CONGRESS became a 
forum for the special problems of 
(every group—labor, women, youth, — 
‘church people, farmers, the na- 
| tional groups. 

The delegates arrived on Fri- 
day, June 29, and pitched in at 
once in the workshop sessions cov- 
ering a_ broad Tange of special 
topics. 

Then there was the giant mass 
meeting that evening, the panel 
sessions on the following day, the 
enriched people’s concern on Satur- 
day, the youth festival on Sunday. 

Finally, there was the stirring 
closing session which adopted a 
program and elected offers, in- 
cluding three co-chairmen: Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. Anton J]. 
Carlson and Prof. Robert Morss 
Lovett. 

In the background was the mag- 
nificent exposition which told the 

graphic story of why “Peace is 
America’s best defense.” 


mo the Co-op Way 


"AMP 
CARS 


To: Unity (Wingdale). Lake. 
land and all camps around 
Sylvan Lake. Daily sehedules 
10 a.m., Friday alse 7 p.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m., {| p.m. and 
4:45 p.m. 635 Allerton Ave. 
For eersrvations call: 


OL 5-7828 


— A me re ee 


eee ee 


Se 


| Ridgefield, Conn Phone: Ridgefield 11k 


Luxurious Accommodations g 70 Acre 
Dream Estdte ip Connecticut 
50 miles from N. ¥ C. 


Make Reservations Now! 
in Advance 


| FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
Children with Families 
New York City Office: #0 Fifth Ave 
Room 801 Phone: AI 54-6268 


| HERE IS YOUR BEST BET 
FOR A GREAT VACATION! 


Tops in food and comfort 
Sports and Eentertainment 


MENDY SHAIN Heading Our Staff 
With CHARLES AND BETTY RILEY 
NORBET HOROWITZ, EDITH SEGAL 
HERB KRUCKMAN plus Band Leade! 
MURRAY LANE — AL GREENDALE. 
FRANK LOPEZ, LORENZO CONYERS 


$40-$55 per week 
and NO TIPPING 
Family Plan & Children’s Day Camp 
t Union Sq. W., N.Y. 3, N.Y. AL 5-6283 


ee 


Cane U 


Sal With Your Children 


weekly or seasonal arrangements for your family 


GROUP RATES ON REQUEST 


$43 and $46 Wee 
No Tipping 
for information and reservation 


Call AL 5-6960 or 6961—Room 610, 1 Union Sq., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Office open Daily 9:30-7 P.M. —- Saturday 9:30 1 P.M. 
ne nllecioeti ; etter 


NITY 


kkiy 


BUCHANAN, N.Y. 


Followers of the Trail Camp 


The finest food, entertainment, all sports, no tipping 
Bungalows for rent for the season, $130.00 per couple 
For reservations phone Peekskill 7-4570. 


PEEKSKILL STATION 


FOR 


@ ALLAN 
° LES 
CHILDREN’S DAY 


* Make 


- 7 P.M. 


WA 4-6600 or 


ERS RES ORT: 


THE ft pteyenwon HAVEN 


FUN AND REST 


@ JACK FONER, Social Director 


TRESSER’S Dance Band 
PINE, M. C., and Full Staff 
CAMP Supervised by WALTER SEEMAN 


Lowest rates for finest accommodations 


Reservations Now at 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL 


direct at White Lake, N.Y. 350 


NEW JERSEY 


Big Biz Execs Show How 
To Beat theWage Freeze 
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The Verdict Was ‘Not Guilty’ ; 
But Two Must Still Be Saved 


Page §$ 


By LEWIS M. MOROZE 
Executive Secretary, N. J. Civil Rights Congress 


(In last week’s Worker Mr. Moroze told the story of the first 
frameup trial of the Trenton Six and the great public campaign 
that saved them from death. In his concluding article this week 
he tells how the frameup was smashed in the second trial—and how 
the last two of the six innocent victims, Ralph Cooper and Collis 
English, can be freed.) 


e eo 
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WHEN THE SECOND TRIAL. of the Trenton Six opened, 
one tremendous fact made it different from the first. The eyes of 


the world were on it. 

That fact—the great public protest against the frameup—made 
it impossible for the state to carry through its plan of sending the 
six. innocent men to their death. The fact also made it possible 
for the attorneys to put up a vigorous defense in the courtroom. 


The- Princeton Committee to Defend the Trenton Six had 
retained George Pelletieri and Arthur Garfield Hays to represent 
three of the men—James Thorpe, Jr., Collis English and Ralph 
Cooper—formerly represented by the Civil Rights Congress. 

The National Association for Advancement of Colored People 
retained Raymond Pace Alexander, J. Mercer Burrell and Clifford 
Moore to represent Horace Willson and John McKenzie, who had 
rejected their court-appointed attorneys and were deprived by the 
court of their right to retain their CRC attorneys. 

McKinley Forrest retained his court-appointed attorney. 

With the public in motion, and in the light of the new temper 
Gf the people after the Martinsville Seven and Willie McGee legal 
lynchings, the kept press began to take a greater interest in the 
case. 

In the new trial, Pelletieri continued in the militant spirit of 
the former CRC attorneys. To a large degree, he carried the brunt 
of the defense of all the men. “I represent victims, not defend- 
ants,” he said. “Jersey Justice is on trial.” 

* 

THE STATE’S CASE had collapsed even before the second 
“trial.” But that didn’t stop it from trying to get a conviction. 

The new judge, Ralph Smalley, made a great show of “fair- 
ness’ where Judge Hutchinson, in the first frameup trial, didnt 
even bother to conceal his bias. Yet—— 

© Judge Smalley impounded evidence vital to the defense, 
and refused to release it. 
| © He rejerred to the frameup conspirator, Volpe, as “a prose- 
cutor for whom I have the highest regard.” (This was after the 
judge had ruled Voipe had extracted phony “confessions” illegally.) 

® He allowed Volpe to sink to a new low by introducing a 
criminal and perjurer as his key witness. 

Only lynch justice drove the judge to present the case to the 
jury at all. However, he recognized that the prosecutor's appeal 
for death for the Six was now completely untenable. In a carefully 
worded charge; he hinted to the jury of life imprisonment for all six 
innocent men. 

* 


JIMCROW PREJUDICE permeated the courtroom from the 
start of the tnal, when one juror was accepted although he openly 
admitted anti-Negro bias. And it held to the end, when, by court 
order, all relatives of the defendants were removed from the court- 
room while the verdict was being brought in. 

_. All during the second “trial” the people continued to show 
their solidarity with the men. Day after day, the courtroom was 
crowded with Negro and white citizens deteremined to win free- 
dom for the six frameup victims. These people grew in courage 
in the conviction that the men could be freed. 

In that courtroom, during the long trial—and especially during 
the last 24 hours of vigil—the people learned that they are strong 
and reaction is weak. 

The state flunkeys were terrified by the presence of 120 
people during the entire night awaiting the verdict. They were 
terrified at the Negro-white unity in the courtroom. Liquor, plenty 
of it, and scores of police in and out of uniform gave the lynchers 
_ courage to go through that last night. 

Then the verdict came in. 

In the walnut-panelled courtroom, 
cence of all six men. 

It.shouted, too, that the state needed a couple of scapegoats— 
that the people must be denied a complete victory in order to 
- protect Volpe and his frameup crew. The poison of white su- 
premacy had, to that de gree, undermined our jury system. 

* 

YET THE VERDICT is a tremendous victory for the people— 
a victory that must be completed. “Ralph Cooper and Collis Eng- 
lish must not rot in jail!” said Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, and the people 
will make her words come true. 

The Princeton Committee to Defend the Trenton Six has 
appealed to the public for assistance in the new fight to free Ralph 
Cooper and Collis. English. | 

The battle can and will be won. But it 
To keep its two hostages, the state is banking on the exorbitant 
cost of the new appeal. It is banking, too, on those who prattle 
about “Jersey Justice being vindicated” while two innocent men 
are sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Those organizations that joined the fight for the Six—-NAACP, 
CIO, American Jewish Congress, the churches—must remain in the 
fight until ALL six men are free. 

CRC will not.rest till Ralph Cooper and Collis English walk 
out as free men. | 


it shouted out the inno- 


will not be easy. 


* 
TODAY—NOW--sit down and write to them at Mercer County 
Send them your pledge to fight for their freedont. ; 
And there’s one thing more you can do to help guarantee 
victory in this fight against jimcrow justice. Mrs: Bessie Mitchell. 
who sparked the whole campaign to free the six frameup victims, 
said: “Thank God for the Civil Rights Congress!” whén their lives 
were saved in 1945. | 
You can join CRC, Do it now—as a tribute to Bessie Mitchell 
and as a way. of helping to iguarantee victory in the fight to keep 
Ralph Cooper and Collis English from. becoming the victims of 
New Jersey’s Scottsboro. Case. 


Jail. 
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NEWARK. — New Jersey's in- 
dustrial workers are caught in the 
Wall Street-Washington deadlo¢k| 
of wage-freeze and war-soaring 
prices—but.there’s no wage-freeze 
for the Big Business executives 
who run the companies the union 
men and women work for. 

Salary increases for corporation 
executives are outstripping pro- 
duction workers’ wage “increases 
by a ratio of almost 4 to 1, it was 
charged by the Essex-West Hud- 
son CIO Council. | 

Joe] R. Jacobson, the council's 
executive secretary, showed in an 
economic report that salaries of 
top tycoons had jumped an aver- 
age of 30.5 percent between 1949 
and 1950—while a Government- 
‘estimated “increase” of 8 percent 
‘for workers during the same pe- 
riod was being dissipated in prof- 
iteering price increases. 

A previous Essex-West Hudson 
CIO report- showed profit in- 
creases of big companies operating 
in New Jersey had outstripped 
their workers’ wage hikes by bet- 
‘ter than 7 to 1. | 

“It is a peculiar matter of rec- 
ord that the only area of our econ- 
omy in which there ave been rigid 
‘controls is in the field of wages for 
‘production workers in American 
industry, the CIO report de- 
clared. “The wages of America’s 
producton workers have been 
frozen by the Wage Stabilization 
‘Board at 10 percent above Jan- 
| uary, 1950 levels. Any increase in 
earnings above this mark has been 
alternately labelled ‘inflationary’! 
-Or “unpatriotic’ ... 

“American workers have _ not 
been, are not now and never will 


High Court 


‘munitions firm carefully holding 


Gets Test 


Of Oath 


NEWARK.—The American Civil 


Liberties Union this week asked 
the U. S. Suprente Court to throw) 
lout New Jerseys “anti-Commu- 
nist” oath, aimed at teachers in 
public schools. 3 

The ACLU petitioned the court 
‘for a hearing in the case of George 
'B. Thorp, pacifist member of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, who 
was fired as an instructor at New- 
‘ark College of Engineering for re- 
fusal to sign the oath. 

A brief submitted to the high 
court by ACLU attorneys con- 
demns the oath because it “throt- 
tles . . . any unorthodox philoso- 
iphy.” The brief declares: “Any 
attempt to stamp out the legal 
validity of the widest possible 
diversity of opinion and _ privilege 
can only result in ultimate strait- 
jacketing of the American mind.” 

The New Jersev oath is part of 
the Tumult .-Mehorter “loyalty” 
bills, rammed through the state 
legislature three years ago with- 
out a public hearing. A _ similar 
oath for candidates for public of-, 
fice was thrown out by the state; 
supreme court in a suit brought by 
James Imbrie, 1948 Progressive 
gubernatorial candidate. : 


‘was passed out through the RCA 


‘speech. 


be willing.to serve as the butt for 
a one-sided program which puts 
controls on low-income wages, but 
permits every other factor of our 
economy to function free of effec- 
tive regulation,” the CIO Council 
warned. | 
Top salary jumps went to du- 
Pont executives, with the giant 


its tycoons increases around the 
48.5 percent mark. That brings 
Crawford H. Greenewalt’s take- 
home pay to $539,550 as com- 
pared with the piddling $363,310 
he used to get. Walter J. Beadle 


of duPont. topped Greenewalt’s 
percentage with 48.7 percent, but 
then that’s because Beadle is a 
low-salaried executive who only 
gets $323,200. 

In token of his responsibiilty as 
boss of the VU. S. Government's 
economic war program, General 
Motors’ Charles E. Wilson held 
his salary increase to an austere 
6.5 percent. | 

That means he only got $626.,- 
100 in 1950 as compared with 
$586,100 in 1949. 

Salary, that is. The boys count 
their stock dividends separately. 


Public Service Re-Writes the 
Declaration of Independence 


NEWARK. — Public Service 
Corp., the billion-dollar private 
monopoly that milks all New Jer- 
sey for electric, gas and bus trans- 
portation, bought full-page ads in 
Jersey dailies July 4 to “analyze” | 
the first sentence of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Sample analysis, Public Service 
style: “‘“We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are | 
created. ... Read that again,” 


i 2 


says PS, stopping the sentence 
short just like that. “We haven't 
finished the first sentence and we 
have acknowledged the existence 
of the Creator as a _ self-evident 
truth, beyond debate and discus- 
sion.” 

But Public Service hasn’t got a 
word to say about the thought that 
has made. the Declaration an im- 
mortal revolutionary document: 
That all men are created equal. ... 


RCA WORKERS 


RAP GOON 


ASSAULTS ON FREE SPEECH © 


CAMDEN | 


Editor, N. J. Worker: | 


Not long ago a Negro man was | 


i 
‘ 


pushed around and punched at 


‘the RCA shopgate while hé was 


distributing a Communist leaflet. 
It so happens that most of the’ 
workers thought there was nothing 
wrong with the leaflet at all. This 
happened about the same time 
that a union member, John Leto, 
who used to be business agent 
for Local 103 of UE, was mauled | 
by some company goons. 


You might be interested in this | 
mimeographed Open Letter which | 


; 


inside the shop and signed RCA 
Workers Against Force and Vio-' 
lence and Thought Control, after | 
these incidents occurred: 


“Twice within the past few 
weeks there has been violence at 
the gates of RCA. In one instance 
it was against Union Brothers. In 


j 
i 
i 


‘the other instance against = 
‘butors of Communist leaflets. : 


“We are not concerned with the 


individuals involved. Nor are we 


‘interested in defending the point 


of view of those who were attack- 
ed. We are concerned, however, 
with everybody's right to express. 
a point of view, even when we 
think their ideas are wrong. To 
interfere with one person's right 
to be wrong is to interfere with 
everybody's right to freedom of 


“Several RCA workers took it 
upon themselves to decide what 
all RCA shall read or not read, 
The actions of these self-appo‘nted | 
censors is an insult to all of us. 
Nobody has the right to tell us| 
what ideas we can examine, ac- 
cept, or reject. 

“Certainly the use of violence 


Ruth Seigel Lerner, Progressive 
‘Party candidate for State Senator, 
this week wired President Harry 
IS. Truman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson that: | 

“The mounting pressure for 
positive action for peace both in 
'this country: and throughout the: 
‘world should be heeded by sur, 
| government. This may be our last; 
chance to prevent a new world, 
war, | 


Senatorial Candidate Backs 
Malik Cease-Fire Proposal 


ter Jacob Malik’s suggestion for a 
cease-fire is realistic and offers a 
good opportunity to negotiate a 
peace based on the restoration of 
the 38th parallel. 

“Humanity clamors for an end 
to the massacre which has already | 
brought 76,749 American casual-. 
ties. The only victory the Ameri- 
can people want is peace. Halt the 
fighting first and diplomatic prob- 
lems can then be thrashed out 
across the table and not on the | 


“Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis-' battlefields.” 


‘control 
‘Where will it stop? 


. 


| every. 


against anyone with whom we dis- 
agree is foreign to American prin- 
ciples. Today it may be against 
Communists and a few others, To- 
morrow, it can be anyene, even 
you, with whom these thought- 
guys might’ disagree. 
And how 
quickly will the company use these 
incidents to further its own in- 
timidation against those workers 
who want to improve working 
conditions? | 

“Because it endangers the rights 
and working conditions of all RCA 
workers and can benefit nobody 
but the company, violence must 
stop!” 

This leaflet was passed from 
worker to worker inside the shop 
and was warmly approved by 
—FAIR PLAY. 


‘Free Four’ 
To Speak at 
Two Rallies 


McKinley Forrest, James 
Thorpe, Jr., John McKenzie and 
Horace Wilson—the “free four” 
the Trenton Six—will appear at 
two Jersey gatherings this weeek 
to open the fight to free their two — 
innocent co-defendants, Collis 
English and Ralph Cooper. 

The four acquitted men were 
set to speak in Newark Saturday 
night, July 7, at a Civil Rights 
Congress meeting at Prince Hall 
Masonic Auditorium, 188 Belmont 
Ave. 

Sunday, July 8, they will ap- 
pear at a picnic sponsored by the 
New Brunswick.“ Committee to 
Free the Trenton Six. Originally 
set for last Sunday, the picnic was 
postponed because of rain. 

The Sunday affair will be held 
at 2 p.m. at Donaldson Park in 
Highland Park, a suburb of New 
Brunswick. The grounds can be 
reached easily by way of State 
Highways 25 and 27. A turn off 
either highway on to South Second 
Ave. leads -directly to Donaldson 
Park. 

The Worker last week errone- 
ously listed the New Brunswick 
Committee to Free the Trenton Six 
as affiliated to the Civil Rights 
Congress. It is not. The com- 
mittee is an independent group 
whose chairman is Joseph Welch. — 
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> S JOHN GATES, editor of The Worker and the Daily Worker, is 


shackled to John Williamson (right) as he enters a prison van at 
Federal Courthouse in New York. They and five other Communist 
leaders were sent to prison for five years. Their “crime”’—unprece- 
dented in the country’s history—was that they violated the Smith 
Act by “agreeing to teach and advocate Marxism-Leninism, the 


doctrines of scientific socialism. 
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Ine People 


—— See Page 4 — 


_A MOTHER AND CHILD seek their place among the many state delegations at 
the American Peace Congress. The three-day parley was attended by many family groups. 
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A PRESIDENT SIGNS FOR A FIVE-POWER PEACE PACT 


the week abroad 


C‘Queceenwaennenannnennnenaneerhby: Solis Pin 


President Klement Gottwald of Czechoslovakia and his wife Marta are shown as they signed an | 


appeal for a peace pact among the big five powers (United States, Soviet Union, China, France and Eng- 
land) and against the remilitarization of Western Germany. Shown at the Prague Castle (left to right): 
Anezka Hodinova-Spurna, chairman of the Committee of the Defenders of Peace, Alois Brozek, mem- 


ber of the Youth Union, who with Vlasta Svobodova (right) presented 


President Gottwald. 


the petition, Marta Gottwald and 


 Peace-Jittery Washington Seeks 
To Prop Up the War Economy 


THE WELL KNOWN “PEACE JITTERS” among Wall Street profiteers are now re- 
flected in Washington as the Truman adminis-tration tries hard to prime the war economy 


everywhere assumed an encouraging aspect. 


depite a possible cease fire in Korea.. The administration's spokesman have let out a chorus, 


of yells for an even greater shift to —_ 
armament production because of}! # 


allecedly new “war danger’ zones. 


President Truman is reported] 


co sidering a personal appearance 
before ‘Congress to sound a new 
hysierical alarm and urge the full 
ten billion dollars in| new taxes he 
requested instead of ‘the seven bil- 
lion dollars being prepared and 
the full $8,400,000,000 for arms. 
to Atlantic Pact countries. 
* 


Labor leaders who support the 
Truman line, are attempting to pic- 
ture the administration's moves as 
steps for tighter price control and 
price rollback powers. But while 


the President is expected to ask for|- 
more of such authority, too, his{ 


emphasis will unquestionably be 


for the powers that will drive the! 


cost of living higher. 

Stabilizer Eric Johnston already 
told the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee that the administration wants 
the full 10 billion through taxes 
that would reach down into the 
“low bracket” incomes to “draw 
off purchasing power and_ the 
“pressure for inflation.” 

| * 

The new foreign “aid” program 
-now strictly military and not 
even claimed to be “help for the 
starving:—will draw off supplies 
from the civilian market and prop 
up prices. 

Congress, so far, has coldly re- 
jected union pleas for stricter price 
control. The Senate passed a bill 
specifically barring even those roll- 
backs that were still possible under 
t.e existing “control” laws. This 


allows meat prices to rise but not] 


drop below the current high level. 

In voting a three-month stop- 
ga.) extension of the old bill; Con- 
gress. made sure by a special pro- 
‘ision,. that the President cannot 
use the rights he had under the 


: 


zation Board of its right to con- 


o'd law to rollback prices of meat! 


to even a limited degree. The 
House is reported prenaring a bill 
that appears to be even worse than 


the Senate’s. In addition a bill is’ 


being pressed by the House ma-| 


jority to deprive the Wage Stabili- 


ment stimulated primarilly by the 
AFL and CIO for real price con-;ment 


‘ 


‘against imprisoned Tony Ambatie- 


pes 
che 
* : =< 


wees [the limit of 10 percent above 


January, 1950, will remain as 
strong and fast as ever. Several 
thousand cases involving “above. 
ceiling” raises for millions- of 
workers, are still waiting for ap- 

val by the WSB. Meanwhile, 
the cost of living keeps climbing 


with even the BLS. price index,) 


heavily biased against workers, 


§ acknowledging a rise of 12 percent 


Be the tax hjke last October. 


ee frankness 


ERIC JOHNSTON | 


More Taxes Wanted 


sider certain types of labor dis- 

putes and ~thereby by-pass the 
Taft-Hartley law. 
Se 

UNLESS there quickly de- 

velops a coast-to-coast mass move- 


‘wage freeze 


trols, only fake price controls are 
in sight. But the wage freeze 


which Iding 


a 
x 


-.,unions, the seamen, railway, air- 
‘jcraft and transport workers, . have 
‘jissued a joint manifesto urging 
sitheir members to respond to the) 
}. call for strengthening the struggle! 
for world peace issued by the trade 
Fess. ona of seamen, dockers 
© ANC 


ce ‘union leaders. 


iCHINA’S UNIONS 
|MAP PEACE DRIVE 


. — . } 
since January, 1950, not counting 


The entire picture—the cynicaJ 
of the 
~rofiteers, the “peace jitters’ in 
Wall St., and the total disregard 
of the mounting cost of living— 
is causing large sections of the 
workers to react accordingly. 
There is a rising “strike fever.”| 
The pressure to break through a| 
ceilings is rising. 
Many workers are taking the op- 
portunity to force through new 
basic gains, liek the 40 hour week. 


ACT TO SAVE 
GREEK UNIONIST | 
COPENHAGEN (ALN). — The’! 
Joint Union of Copenhagen Dock-| 
ers has threatened to boycott all 
Greek ships if the Greek govern- 
takes further proceedings 


los, Greek seamen’s leader who 
has been under a death sentence: 
* . ’ 
since 1948, and nine other trade’ 


PEKIN (ALN).—Four Chinese 


transport workers of the. 


_~. World Federation of Trade Unions. | 
=. The manifesto calls on members; 


to sign in support of a D-power | 
;; peace pact, to vote against rearma-. 


~ 
“ 
.~ 
. 
" 


— ment of Japan, to develop the 
__ movement to aid Korea, to give 


c 
IAEMPHIS COPS SLUG NEGRO 


REV. DEWITT ALCORN, Negro minister, charged here that 
he was attacked in a public bus station by police who called him 
a “communist, a red and a member of the National Association for 
the. Advancement of Colored People.” | 


MINISTER 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 


__ ‘Alcorn was taken to the hospital, where he was treated for 
facial bruises. He said he was hit in the stomach and eye by the 


police. 


The. incident occurred in the bus station at 1:15 a.m. when 
Alcorn went there to say goodbye to friends leaving for Indiana. 
The minister said the police came in, askéd him’ ‘why he’ “hung 
the bus station‘ at all hours. of the’ night,” then beat him. 


around 
i | 


“© fraternal support to workers in capi-' 
jtalist and colonial countries and’ 


to oppose the International Con- 


federation of Free Trade Wnions.}: 


STRIKES SWEEP 
INDONESIA 


JAKARTA (ALN). — A strike! 


wave is sweeping Indonesia in de- 
fiance of a government ban on 


blood-money | 


| 


walkouts in so-called vital enter- 


prises. The rising cost of living and 


— 


~ —- © 
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‘erimimals:' 


low wages have driven the work- | 


ers out on strike despite .a new) 


» 
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STRUGGLES OF THE PEOPLES for peace and free- 
dom this week appeared more irrepressible than ever. With 
discussions on a truce in the Korean war scheduled to be- 
gin at Kaesong on July 10 (See story on page 3)-the fight for peace 
In Britain, Labor 
Government spokesmen expressed the hope that the Korean truce 
discussions could be expanded into settlement of political issues 
between China and the United States as well. In France, where 
the newly elected National Assembly met Thursday (DeGaullists, 
118 seats; Third Force, 283; Communists, 103) with an amnesty 
for Vichyites and jail for Communists high on the rightwing parties’ 
agenda, peace forces announced defiance of the ban imposed on 
their big July 15 demonstration for a Pact of Peace between the 
big five powers. In West Germany, the Free German Youth de- 


fied the ban imposed on their activities by the. Adenauer Govern- 
ment. And in the United States, on the eve of the great Chicago 
peace conference (See story on page 3), Paul Robeson and Dr. ~* 
(lementina Paolone, representing the elected delegates to the United 
Nations from the World Peace Council, protested to Security Coun- 
cil President Jacob Malik against the denial of visas to the other 
delegates of the Council by the U. S. State Department, brought 
to Malik’s attention the Council's proposals for peace, including 
a Pact of Peace between the five Great Powers. Robeson and Mrs. 
Paolone, expressing regret that the full Council delegation had been 
prevented from seeing U. S. Ambassador to the UN Warren Austin, 
announced the Council's intention of continuing its. efforts to pre- 
sent its views to the United Nations and its agencies. 


REFLECTIONS OF PEOPLE’S STRUGGLES 

IN DIRECT WAYS ALSO the struggles for peace and free- 
dom were reflected. Britain paid a back-handed tribute to the strug- 
gles of the colonial peoples in Southeast Asia by putting the Colombo 
Plan (Britain’s “Point Four’) into operation. But how impotent is 
this device to stop the fight for freedom was seen in Malaya, where 
a ban on rubber exports to the Soviet Union, China and People’s. 
Democracies brought a sharp fall in prices, which will hardly injure 
the 10,000 whites who live off the backs of the Malayan wage- 
earners, but will intensify the wretchedness of these wage earners, 
the bulk of whom already are on the point of starvation. Such a 
policy will surely send more Malayaygs to join the People’s army of 
resistance. : 

“The UN Trusteeship Council heard the United States delegate 
express satisfaction over the “continued progress” of the people of 
the trust territory of Ruandi-Urundi, a Belgian colony, and voted 
7-1 to approve the Italian administration of Somaliland. The Soviet 
delegate opposed. But several score of petitions from the inhabi- 
tants of these areas disagree, promise continued struggle for in- 
dependence. 


‘In Spain, where Franco is using United States technicians and 
capital to open new plants and build arms, the Catholic archbishops, 
sensing the imminence: of new eruptions from the volcanic hatred 
and anguish of the people, exhorted the government to act on 
social reform. 


WRITHINGS AMONG THE PSEUDO-LEFT 


| THE WORSENING SITUATION for the forces of war and 
imperialist oppression finds expression also in the ranks of the labor 
and liberal lieutenants of these forces. While delegates to the 
Scab International (ICFTU) were assembling in Milan, Italy, to 
hatch new plans for sabotage and splitting the labor movements 
of the world; at Frankfort, Germany, the delegates of 22 parties 
from 21 countries to the eighth world conference of the Social 
Democratic Party were unable to agree on how best to combat 
“Communism, although they set up a new international to do so. 


But at Geneva, Switzerland, where 603 delegates from 60 
countries to the 34th conference of the government-employer dom- 
inated International Labor Office (ILO) approved conventions on 
establishing minimum wage machinery in agricultural countries and 
for equal pay for women ard men workers, they rebuffed United 
States representatives who tried to ram full support for rearmament 
policies down their throats. Said Ceylonese delegate R. E. Javatil- 
leke, commenting on the “free enterprise” nonsense of Roy Howes 
of Massachusetts: “If Mr. Howes represents capitalist America, I 
must say I fell sorry for capitalism and for America.” 


OTHER WOES OF THE WAR-MAKERS 
A NUMBER OF DISAGREEMENTS came to a head in the 


camp of war and imperialicm. iraa broke off negotiations with 
representatives of the British-French-U. S.-owned Iraq Petroleum 
Company, while two Iraqui parties demanded a position of “neu- 
trality” by the government and the prohibition of foreign powers 
assembling troops to use against Irags neighbor, Iran. This move 
was followed by an Iranian announcement that the Security Coun- 
cil of the UN would be asked to prevent British troops and war- 
ships from threatening Iran. Furthermore, Iran rejected new over- 
tures of the Truman government to compromise the issue of her 
nationalization of the $850 million Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. In 
Indo-China, a deal almost completed between Wall Street and the 
Bao Dai puppet regime was nipped in the bud by French imperial- 
ists, who saw the whole thing as a move to ease them out as Ex- 
ploiter Number One. In Washington, an oil pool of 18 Wall Street 
trusts was formed to “aid” the countries deprived of oil by Iran's 
nationalization move; but the “aid” was seen in London as a move 
to snatch. up Britain's. customers. 


Elsewhere, Kashmir’s ruling clique said it intended to keep 

the country part of India, and not Pakistan, regardless of the 

“findings” of the UN mission headed by Frank Graham. The Tito 
clique, having spent one-third of the’ $29 millions given by Wall 
Street on arms, and facing another raw material shortage, begged 
for more arms. The Peron regime, reflecting its dependency on Wall 
Street and Washington, made its ambasasdor to Washington foreign 
minister the new ambassador to Washington. . The Yoshida clique, 


~ 
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% PER 


eace Congress in Ch 


pause from the critical problems discussed by the three-day parley 


to listen to a song of peace and 


freedom by one of the delegates. 


5,000 DELEGATES TO TAKE 
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Capitol Worried 


(Continued from Page 4) 

la peaceful settlement of the Ko- 

rean problem,” the editorial said. 
* 

HERE IN WASHINGTON it 
was still a popular custom -among 
officials of the Truman Adminis- 
tration to sow seeds of doubt con- 
cerning the good faith of the de- 
fenders of Korea. Presidential As- 
sistant Averill Harriman, as_late| fy+ther— 
as July 3, was telling a congres-| Davis: I should have the right 
sional committee. that the truce! to express myself. for my people, 
proposal might be a ruse or @&'and this will not ‘intimidate or 


: | (Continued from Page 3) 
Davis: I do not have the 13th, 
the 14th, and the 15th Amend- 
ments. They are not kept in this 
country. | 
The Court: I will hear you no 
further with reference to— 
Davis: I think you should hear 
me. 
The Court: I will hear you no 


Page 7 


Peace Making {TELL COURT JAILINGS GAG 
FREE SPEECH AND PRESS 


1919. In the ten weeks that have 
transpired, the government has not 
yet reached the period when the 
Communist Party was_ reconsti-— 
tuted in 1945, nor has any of the 
testimony of government witnesses 
yet reached the period or the time 
smce the McCarran Act was 
signed and became law. If these 
11, men who were convicted for 
being the leaders of the Commu- 
nist. Partv of the United States 
eo to iail before that McCarran 
Roard ‘hearine *s comnleted_ then 


trick. terrorize me. 

Others, however, saw more posi-| The Court: Mr.: Davis, sit down! 
tive implications. In London,/and be quiet. 
Richard Stokes, Minister of Raw|._ Davis: The enemies of the peo- 
Materials, suggested that “in the;ple are going to be put in jail 
event of a Korean peace, Britain | some day, not the working class. 
might justifiably lighten up on its! [he Court: Sit down or I will 
mobilization program. In Wash-| hold you in contempt of court. I 
ington Sen. George Aiken (R-Vt)| hope you don't make that neces- 


the Court vill he lending fre] 
confirmation to the charee which 
we have made from the cutce? of 
our indictment and throncheant our 
tris! thet the Smith Act. wnder 
whch we were tried. wes the en- 
ehine act for the inctitutien of 
Fasc**m in the United Stater. For 
the Communist Party would then 


predicted Congress would be less|5#!Y- ae 
enthusiastic for President Tru-| . (fhe marshalls here forced Davis: 


' be 


in the nosition ef heine ae- 
cused, maliened, clandered with a 


man’s “emergency” program. into his seat.) ivile charre of being a foreten 


PEACE PROGRAM TO PEOPLE 


‘Carlson and Prof. Robert Morss 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Lovett. 


standing of the oneness of the fight 
for peace, for ending jimcrow, 
frameups, legal lynchings of the 
Negro people, for the right of 
colonial peoples to carry through 
their fight for liberation. 

American Legion chiefs here 
used every method they could to 
destroy the peace_congress, to ban’ 
the Coliseum where the sessions) 
were held, to incite attacks on the’ 
delegates. | 

But the most vicious mob vio- 
lence was unloosed by pro-war 
fanatics in an effort to crack the 
unity of Negro and white, hoping 
in this way to prevent the consol- 
idation of the peace movement. On 
the last day of the congress, mobs 
were formed in front of homes of 
Chicago white families where 
Negro delegates were housed. 

It was a desperate move, but fu- 
tile in the face of the unshakeable 
unity of the Negro and white 
workers which was demonstrated | 
and developed here. | 

* 

THE CONGRESS became a 
forum for the special problems of 
every group—labor, women, youth, 
church people, farmers, the na 
tional groups. 

The delegates arrived on Fri-| 
day, June 29, and pitched in at | 
once in the workshop sessions cov-' 
ering a broad range of special) 
topics. | : 

Then there was the giant mass| 
meeting that evening, the panel 
sessions on the following day, the! 


i 
| 
; 


} 


enriched people's concern on Satur- | 


day, the youth festival on Sunday. | 

Finally, there was the. stirring’ 
closing session which adopted a’ 
program and elected officers, in- 
cluding three co-chairmen: 
W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. Anton J. 


; 


i 


In the background was the mag-. 


nificent exposition which told the 
graphic story of why “Peace is 
America’s best defense.” 

* 

THIS WAS A CONGRESS 
which shed redbaiting from with- 
out and defied every attempt at 
division. This was, a great cross- 
section gathering of Americans, 


peace. 

Delegates knitted together a 
program of action, but prepared 
to change that program in keeping 
with the needs of unfolding world 
events.* They learned techniques, 
but determined to find new ones. 


Charles E. Wilson, czar of mo- 
bilization; George Marshall, de- 
'fense secrtary, and Eric Johnston, 
‘economic stabilizer, rushed into 
action to counter this thinking. 
They insisted that the cold war 
must continue, and there must be 
high taxes and an enormous arms 
program, even if the hot war 
ended. 


Saypol Hurls 


oo 


‘single-minded in the desire for | é 
Treat at ‘l7 


(Continued from Page 3) 


$20,000; Betty Gannett, national 
‘educational director of the Party, 
$20,000; Pettis Perry, alternate 
member of the National Commit- 
tee, $10,000: Alexander Bittel- 


Dennis: May I address the 
Court? 


The Court: Yes, step right up. 


arent when its true nurnoce hos 
alwavs heen. and still is. to defend 
the interests of the Amert-on n-o- 


Your name is— 


; ‘ple and to work fer world n--re, 
Dennis: Eugene Dennis. 


: 11|Ovr peovle would be nncble to— 
.The Court: Mr. Dennis, I will| © 7, Court: “A good many ol 


hear y vith re 
, dont ference to “nY us mav have doubts as to the pur- 
application or any comments you £ the nee: double ae 


may desire to make concerning °°” 
| aL, . S'idenced and perhaps substantiated 
'the reduction of sentence. I don’t! Pp Pp stan 


& +1. |by recent events. However, tha 
‘intend to hear you on any philo-|. - | Ho +o 
| is not a matter before me. 


‘sophical discussion. 
. n ak : y < of - 
Dennis: I move in respect to As I take it, you want a defer 
ment of sentence so that vou 


‘the motion before your Honor that, ™‘ . 
: y Imictht be able to anpear, if neves- 


all the sentences be suspended. I 
sary, aS a witness. or your col- 
‘leagues micht be abl* to annear as 


‘do not ask the Court for a reduc- 

tion of sentence. I move for the sus- ““‘ age as 
witnesses, before this investigating 
committee. 


pension of the sentence because if 

eleven of us, of these defendants, 

are imprisoned, the First Amend-| Winter: We have been en- 

ment to the Constitution will be gaged since the becinning of these 

incarcerated as well. ‘hearings in nrenaring ovr affirma- 
Your Honor should bear in mind: tive case |efore the McCarran 

—and the remarks of the United) Board. 


| 
The Court: If the committee de- 


‘ 


The congress expressed confidence man, Marxist theoretician, $20,000; 
in its own program, but welcomed Israel Amter, veteran Party leader, 


the cooperation and parallel ac- 
tion of other peace movements 
with other programs. 


Crux of.the APC program is its 
belief that peace is the only solu- 
tion to the world’s problems, that 
diverse social orders can co-exist 


~|in peace, that higher living stand-| Publilshers, Inc., $10,000. 


ards and expanding democracy are 
possible only in a peaceful world. 

This is the program that 5,000 
peace delegates, peace fighters, 
peace organizers will now bring 


‘from this historic congress into 


every corner of the nation. 


TWO UNIONS MERGE 
KANSAS CITY (FP).—Merger 
of the blacksmiths and boilermak- 


ers unions began July 1, spokes- 


Dr.;men for the two AFL unions dis- labor secretary of the New York 


closed here. 


Ex-Atty.-Genere 


| Says Smith 


Act Contravenes Free Speech 


(Continued from Page 3) 
this danger forms the basis of the 
dissents. of Justices Douglas and 
Black. . . . We might have a sit- 
uation very much like that of 1920 
when the abusers of ‘the Red hunt’ 
filled out jails with thousands of 
innocent people.” | 
* 


arsch, chief of the 


Joseph C, H 
Washington Bureau of the Chris- 


: 


2 


must cling to, whether the prob- 
lem is communism or something 
else.” 
2 . j 

The Centerville, Ia., Iowegian 
asked: “If the Communists are in 
effect denied free speech . . . is 
there any danger that in due time 
the interpretation might broaden 
to the point where others are de- 
nied lawful free speech for lesser 


tion Science Monitor, acknowl- Offenses? What if criticism of the tering negotiations in good faith, 
edged that “We have allowed our) Zovernment should ever become we are requesting that you romove 


constitutional freedoms of speech 
and press to be whittled down. .. .” 

The Celina, O., Daily Standard 
expressed concern “lest the funda-. 
mental rights embodied in our 
Constitution be sacrificed in the 
process of attacking the “Com- 


unlawful in the eyes of the court? 


What then? Of all our freedoms, 
free speech is as highly valued as 


cherished right, we can maintain 
a free society. Lose it, and you 
lose freedom.” 


munists.” 


The Bradford, Pa., Era asserted; Court ruling on the Smith Act, the'a settlement, it “will stand further: 


that “the warnings of some of the 


justices should not be ignored. | 


They question the wisdom and 
effectiveness of trying to crush it 
(commurism) by law.” The paper 


Earlier criticisms of the Supreme 


conviction of the Communist lead- 
ers and/or subsequent arrests 
came from Eleanor Roosevelt, Nor- 
man Thomas, the New York Post, 
New York Compass, St., Louis :Post- 


declared that “faith in the power 
of informed discussion is what we 


Dispatch, the UE; News, Interna-f 


Bub vit 


ther 
H 


‘# 


Wa: 


; Ti 2 
inigalt! 


tional Fur & tit 


$1,000 (his bail was lowered be- 
cause of his infirm and aged con- 
dition); Jacob Mindel, Marxist 
teacher, $5,000 (he, too, was given 


lower bail because of a heart con-| 
dition); and Alexande~ Trachten-' 


—that all we were charged with 
was in the realm of ideas, beliefs, 
our teachmg and advocacy for 
peace, for freedom, and for social- 
ism. No overt acts of any kind,— 
the only subversion that has been 
committed, your Honor, is a sub- 
version of the Bill of Rights of our 


any; as long as we possess this 


country, and with is peace has 
been placed in jeopardy, the peace 
of our people and world peace. 

I move, your Honor, therefore, 
in behalf of myself and, if-I may, 
for all the defendants, for the full 
and immediate suspension of the 
sentences. 

The Court: The application of 
the defendants to reduce— 

Winter: If the Court please— 

The Court: What is your name? 

Winter: Carl Winter. : 

The Court: You have an attor-| 
ney appearing for you. I am not 
'going to listen to a series of ad- 
‘dresses. Mr. Sacher asked that I 
hear two of the defendants, and 
I have done so. 

Winter: It was I that he men- 
tioned. | 

The Court: I th®ught it was 
Mr. Dennis. I will hear you, with 
the same admonition that I have 


€ = 
Plea in Strike 
given the others. 


(Continued from Page 4)'- | 
with the union (Local 890, Intl.’ , Winter: should like to "age 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter, Cte myself --"th the remarks of 


Workers) for the purpose of end-| the two defendants who spoke 


‘ing the strike and returning the Previously, but address myself to; 
ticular question, and that, 


workers to their jobs and to grant OM© Par 


the same contractual conditions as|'8 4 motion with respect to sus- 
are now established as -district-| Pension of sentence or, in the al- 
wide conditions of work for the! ternative, if the Court should re-. 
workers of this district. fuse to act on the other motions 
“As proof of the company es presented, until such. time as the 
hearings now in process in Wash- 


‘ington before the McCarran Board 


from your payroll all men em- * completed. 


head of the International 


berg, 


Also: Simon W. Gerson, chair-| 
man of the State Communist Legis-| 
lative Committee, $10,000; Ma- 
rion Bachrach, secretary of the de- 
‘fense commission, $10,000; Louis 
Weinstock, former secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL Painters District 
‘Council 9, $10,000; Al. Lannon, 
iseamen’s leader, $10,000; Victor 
J. Jerome, editor of “Political Af- 
fairs,” $10,000; William Wein- 
|stone, veteran working class leader, 
$10,000; George Blake Charney, 


State Communist Party, $10,000; 
Isadore Begun, former Bronx Party 
chairman, $10,000; and Arnold 
Johnson, CRC organizer, $10,000. 


+ 
; 


; 


States Attorney has pointed it up 
sires to hear either of vou or any 


of vou, they mav secure your at- 
tendance by a subvoena. 

Winter: Thet is not grantng 
us the right freely and withont 
hindrance to prepare the facts in 
our defense, and to disprove the 
allesations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his petition. 

If the Court should deny us the 
opportunity to continue the pren= 
aration of our affirmative case, im 
iew of the fact under this same 
Smith Act 17 others have alreedv 
been arrested and the United 
States Department of Justice 
threatens to arrest scores, if not 
hundreds, of others, then the 


Court ‘will simply be proving that 


the argumerts which the Court 
suggests should be heard, since 


‘there seems to be a difference of 


opinion ebout the role of the Com- 
munist Party, are only to be the 
arzuments of the government. 

Perhaps the Court fears to per- 
mit the Communists to present 
their arguments— | 

The Court: Mr. Winter, vou 
are bordering upon contumacious 
language. 

Winter: I didn't think so. 

The C-urt: There is a point of 
view as to the respect that is due 
constituted authority. You may 
sit down. 

Winter: May I suggest that the 


Court separately -consider the re- 


quest for such suspension to per- 
mit the committee to hear the 
other side, to hear our case. If 
we are to have courts and quasi- 
judicial bodies acting upon one 
predetermined viewpoint, I think 
an opportunity should be had for 
the people themselves to be heard. 


ployed by you who aye no union! I have ben participating in those 
men and are strikebreakers or, hearings as a design: ted repre- 
those who carry guns and arrest, sentative of the National Commit- 
others engaged in peaceful picket- 
ing. | : 
The business people warned the our party and the American peo- 
‘company that if it failed to reach; ple whom it represents. 
That hearing has been in prog- 
convicted in the eyes of the peo- ress since April 23. The govern- 
ple of our and other communities, ment has not yet completed its 
of this district as fully responsible’ case. The government has started 
for prolonging the strike and for! out with a series of in‘ormer wit- 
all jfuture;;violence ijer bloods ed, nesses, dealing with matters dating 
Paniiected with the present labor back to the period of the forma- 
51 COStEE TEPER 6fi'the Communist Party in 
pel yadtats vba eihpid da 


fads} 


tee of the Communist Party to. NEW 


defend the honor and record _ of; 


PLAN INDIA 
RAIL STRIKE } 
DELHI (ALN).—Indian | 
railwaymen are going ahead with 
their plans for a nationwide strike 
despite threats of government vio- 
lence. Atcording to the press, the 
government will call out troops if 
the strike-is carried through. The 
secretary general of the Indian Rail- 
-waymen’s Federation announced 
that 95 percent of the railway 
iworkers voted in favor of the walk- 
out. 
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PREJUDICIAL TESTIMONY OUT 
- BUT PREJUDICE REMAINS 


BY ARTHUR DAVIS prove each of ey ~ ie sige ger 4 
. ‘guilty of all the allegations of the 
PITTSBURGH. — Hundreds Of enwthy indictment, had in effect: 


pages of testimony and many eX-\1.4°the Court to the present diffi-| 


, rt ’ ‘ *.* 
hibits connected therewith have} lt and complicated position by 


been stricken out of the record of 5. repeated but rarely carried out 


iret James Doleen, snow in its sev. (promises to lay the required legall 
t] Be tofore ludge Henry basis for its evidence and -to con- 
ee Out Of enn BE () ‘tems | nect it with the defendants. As- 
asked to be excluded by Defense! S!t#”t District Attorney Loren 
Lewis, hatchetman for the prose-! 


half os goal our ir sas cution, was not in court at the 
’ & . 


| time, being occupied with matters 
With the severance of Steve) conected with his campaign to be- 
Nelson from the case a month ago'come Democratic | candidate, to 
because of his very serious injuries| replace District Attorney Wm. Ra- 
in an auto accident in Philadel-|hayser, who is campaigning for a’ 
phia, the conversations had with) judicial pos. 
him by Matt Cvetic, Manning; 
Johnson, Paul Crouch and Baxter,, pURING THE PROLONGED 
allegedly relating to “secret” and arguments defendant, Andy Onda, 
“underground Communist activ-| who has been his own counsel since 
ities in the 1920’s, 1930's and early| Ne}con was dropped from the’ 
1940’s became irrelevant, as did case iook the floor and very ably) 
also their sensational allegations pointed out that a laét-minute at- 
concerning military instructions) tempt by the prosecution to amend: 
and teachings in the Lenin School! the indictment to inelude he pe-| 
and others schools and classes. riod from July 19 to October 17, 
Much other material of “purple, the latter being the date when the 
character,’ in the words of Mc-,Grand Jury findings were returned, | 
Ternan, was also knocked out. By! was “trying to repear a badly dam-| 
these exclusions there is not much! aged case.” | 
left of the testimony of Johnson, The defense had demanded the FOUR YOUNG WOMEN DELEGATES to the American Peace Congress from various parts 
and Crouch, in particular. striking out of 98 key exhibits, of the country make a statuesque picture against the background of the colorful decorations of the 
ei _ ,_ {many on the ground they had| Coliseum. There were more than 1,500 women delegates, many of whom played a leading role in 
COUNSEL McTERNAN, in his|come into possession of the prose-| the deliberations of the peace congress. 
arguments for striking such ma- cution after July 19. It is on July, - 
terial out, forcetully called the 19 and before that the defendants 


| 
; 


Court's attention to. the physical, are alleged to have committed se- 


impossibility of erasing from the) ditious acts by the indictment. | id | = 

jurors minds the very prejudicial “The case has lasted not six. 2 n | PL r ow 
im»ressions whcih must have been hours, but six months before the' } 

created when the testimony was}! prosecution suddenly realized its | | 


Aallowed and reminded the Judge} mistake,” he emphasized. “Now' 


that sweeping. and repeated objec-|it wants the court to help it out! 

tions to its*introduction had been! by permitting a substantial change | ¢ 
overruled. His argument was the in the indictment.” | : , 
more convincing in that the) Judge O’Brien reserved his de- Tn 
grounds for exclusion of much/|cision on the matter. If granted it! : © 


was based on previously rejected | would knock out a large part of, 
grounds. | : what remains of the five months | ye on cae me 
McTernan charged that the/of testimony by stoolpigeons and' CHICAGO.—Packinghouse workers here have intensified their fight for “Peace and a 


eee ee shan onl dc page prosecutor,” Judge Wage Increase,” following the announcement that the Wage Stabilization, Board had finally 
ac aaES — sccuban aec arec it would Michael A. Musmanno. given its approval to a bracket increase. The slogan was sounded ata meeting of Armour 


—— rn ee a ee a a cree ee 
i ec ENR 


| workers in the yards last Thurs- —; , : 
Llinois [WO q AT Bi | day where the big local gathered | We can't get along without an-/an hour, depending on the wage 
pe , eq er S D, aS to hear reports by its officers. othe general . wage increase, | classification of the workers. 


The union won a nine-cent boost! In addition to the general wage 


The workers will not be sac! from the packers last F ebruary,! boost, to be secured by August 11, 


| ee 
Fake Scare by State Officicls  fs.cit. fescue ts heii iee monte of mi Ser, te anim annonce 


gs tess tant action to get government ap-| following additional demands: 
CHICAGO.—Illinois leaders: of, “IN HIS HASTE to deprive our Beverly declared. proval. Two additional features 


“i acme ee Order! members of their organization, the| * a of con bb arcige gas later ap- © Wits cs ie wou oe 
oon repeal state olficials | and protection it has given| THE LOCAL sent 100. dele-;| prove y the : pene 8 ‘ oe 
aunching “a scare campaign based ‘gates to the American Peace Cru- * and ending the yz-cent an hour 


on falsehoods” against the frater-|them, Mr. Day is apparently ready | qe parley in the Chicago Coli-|- THE FINAL O.K. was an-| female differential” in the indus- 


° A cost-of-living bonus. 


nal order. to exceed his legal authority,” seum. nounced last Thursday on bracket) UY. 

A lengthy statement issued by 1WO spokesmen here stated. Organizer Herb March outlined | increases which average an addi-| Organizer Herb March outlined 
State Director of Insurance J. Ed-- “This leads us to wonder about|the union’s demands in contract} tional two cents an hour. These the unions demands in contract 
ward Day this week declared that negotiations to be opened in the boosts for semi-skilled and skilled} negotiations to be opened in the 


ithe private interests Mr. Day is | , we 
r * | next two weeks. 'workers runs as high as 15 cents next two weeks. 


the state was planning to paraiciete Lae Lode 
the IWO. serving in his anxiety to do away sie 


However, such a step was ex. with ene of the few insurance or-| ) | 
pressly forbidden in a ruling by ganizations which is run in the in- | LAYOFFS FOR 200,000 AUTO WORKERS: 


the New York Supreme Court Jus-| terests of its policyholders and has 


—— Henry Clay Greenberg. Jus- no millionaire owners.” » ) 

tice Greenberg, although ruling > 

against the IWO, allowed. for a In his aver", Day said he oa 
‘was acting “in the good name of} 


“stay of liquidation” pending the #e oe 
alvin of sean ba higher UF insurance industry.” He said By William Allan 


sis jhe was preparing action against | DETROIT.—War-made layoffs are hitting the auto plants here, with an estimated 


Ls | : 
“2 | ee eee and 115 '900,000 auto workers expected to be idle nationally by early July. While workers were re- 


. : Sai, - : 

ALTHOUGH the statement by lodges of the TWO in this state. aunt 2 ; ° ee J ’ 

y 3 resident Truman’s Office of 

Mlinois officials referred to the New| He admitted that “there is no C©!VIN8 layott we the aun companies were being told by E 

York decision, there was no men-|Question of the solvency of the or- rrice Stabilization ee ing Board action on their to strike! biggest layoff since the 1930s is 

tion made of the fact that no ac- der,’ and that the action against) CTeAS€ mM Cars will be granted. vote against speedup and com-/due to use of materials for war 

tion can be ‘taken against IWO the IWO is purely on political, The Chrysler Corporation, which) jn provocations, had to cool| production. 

policyholders at this time. grounds. slashed its working force 30 Per-ltheir heels outside the meeting! These same analysts conceal the 
State Director of Insurance Davy va cent last week, ny while the Board concentrated on|fact that salesrooms and ‘storage 

stated that, “It is contemplated |CIO WOODWORKERS WIN __steld the UAW in its Warren- “| Lewis. lots are jampacked with new and 

that arrangements will be made| OROVILLE, Cal. (FP).—Local Soto plant that production on! Most analysts agree that thelused cars. | i 

for reinsurance of the policies of} 13-284, International Woodwork- | 5°™€ jobs must be increased 20 

the order in some other company|ers (CIO) -has been certified as| Percent. 


or group of companies.” bargaining agent for employes of While these crucial develop- Local 600 Pro 0ses $60 
| : ments affecting the workers wel- ) 


However, Illinois IWO leaders|the K. D. and Mercury Lumber ' dupes 
declared that Day is powerless to! Distributers. The company onper-|fare were pt place, _ pian 7 
carry through such a program at/ates sawmills at Ukiah and For-| International Executive Board was, W A Pp f J h! 
this time. est Ranch. ‘in session June 28-29 ys oe one Ge y ay or 5 ess 
— of its press agents described as | 
| cae eas A Ignoring news- DEARBORN — Ford Local 600\a week for 26 weeks. But the pres- 
ODE TO THE ‘FREE PRESS’ paper headlines of the impending | has proposed to the UAW Inter-|ent law was loaded up with 87 
mass layoff, the Board spent a national Executive Board that $60|amendments by General Motors 
The following ditty was sent in| And can’t take the bosses’ knocks. | whole day "drafting a 5% page|? week unemployment compensa-|lobbyists two years ago. 
by a reader who was “annoyed” by| Well, ’tis true some advertisers attack on Mine Union chief John tion be fought for as ofie way to! Local 600 sent its request for a 


l : : . id Michigan auto workers made) special iatio 
last w ; ie , : .1L, Lewis. al ichiga t rkers ma special emergency appropriation 
ast week's Free Press editorial pre-|Get the wind up in tough times; sdle ] be: for jobless ‘tae ie 


dicting disaster for the Daily But the readers will make up for Norman Matthews, UAW oa The Executive Board of 600,|The biggest local in the country, 
Worker because the price is being| them er director, did offer his “solu- proposed to UAW President Wal-! which stands to lose 15,000 mem- 
increased to 10 cents and contri-| By paying out their dimes. tion” to the layoffs. He urgediter Reuther ‘and his Executive bers because of war-created cut- 
butions are being requested. speedier conversion of auto plants Board a united campaign by re Nes insisted that if Congress can 
The ‘Free Press’ gloats the ‘Worker’ Yes, the workers know their paper|tg “defense” production — which| international unions to aid unemt-| pass emergency legislation for de- 
Ss henid fir Oh \ Is needed more than ever to..__ ployed workers, It is freely pre-|fense’ ‘appropriations, then it also 

renee TS FOCES, Expose the Wall Street plot to pir]. dicted here that the layoffs will|can take care of the drastic layoff 
That it’s losing all its readers © 'War and Fascism on YOU! | j-nto preparation for war. last one year and possibly more.| situation resulting from the indus- 
—_ , Hudson Motor workers, await-| Workers here now get paid $27) trial dislocation. 
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neans pushing the country deeper 
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ra, Washington 


3 — ~- See Page 4 —— 
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JOHN GATES, editor of The Worker and the Daily We...-., is 
shackled to John Williamson (right) as he enters a prison van at 
Federal Courthouse in New York. They and five other Communist 
- : ’ leaders were sent to prison for five years. Their ee oe 
— See Storie n ; ; aoe dented in the country’s history—was that they violated the Smit 
mg Page 3 and Editorial on Page = Act by “agreeing to teach and advocate Marxism-Leninism,’ the 


doctrines of scientific socialism. 


Program to 
Ine People 


-— See Page 4 — 


ae | A MOTHER AND CHILD seek their place ‘among the many state delegations at 
..-4- the American. Peace: -Congress.. The three-day parley was attended by many family groups. 
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A PRESIDENT SIGNS FOR A FIVE-POWER PEACE PACT 


_..uent Klement Gottwald of Czechoslovakia and his wife Marta are shown as they signed an 
appeai for a peace pact among the big five powérs (United States, Soviet Union, China, F rance and Eng- 
land) and against the remilitarization of Western Germany. Shown at the Prague Castle (left to right): 
Anezka Hodinova-Spurna, chairman of the Committee of the Defenders of Peace, Alois Brozek, mem- 
ber of the Youth Union, who with Vlasta Svobodova (right) presented the petition, Marta Gottwald and 


President Gottwald. 


Peace-Jittery Washington Seeks — 
To Prop Up the War Economy 


THE WELL KNOWN “PEACE JITTERS” among Wall Street profiteers are now re- 
flected in Washington as the Truman adminis-tration tries hard to prime the war economy) 


depite a possible cease fire in Korea.. The administration’s spokesman have let out a chorus 


o: yells for an even greater shift to 


armament production because of | Ee ee 
allegedly new “war danger’ zones. | % 


President Truman is reported 
considering a personal appearance 
before Congress to sound a new 


hysterical alarm and urge the full; #2. 


i “ ; See on 


ten billion dollars in new taxes he, 


requested instead of the seven bil-' gi 


‘ nae 
. vas ‘vne fs pny < “ FN Sedat ‘we 
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lion dollars being prepared and | 


the full $8,400,000,000 for arms. 
to Atlantic Pact countries. 


* 


Labor leaders who support the 
Truman line, are attempting to pic-, 
ture the administrations moves as~ 


steps for tighter price contro] and 
price rollback powers. But while 
the President is expected to ask for 
more of such authority, too, his 
emphasis will unquestionably be 


for the powers that will drive the, 


cost of living higher. 


Stabilizer Eric Johnston already 


told the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee that the administration wants 
the full 10 billion through taxes 
that would reach down into. the 
“low bracket” incomes to “draw 
off’ purchasing power and_ the 
“pressure for inflation.” 
* 

The new foreign “aid” program 
—now strictly military and not 
even claimed to be “help for the 
starving —will draw off supplies 
from tae civilian market and prop 
up prices. 


Congress, so far, has coldly re-| #28 en) 


ERIC JOHNSTON 
More Taxes Wanted 


zation Board of .its right to con- 
‘sider certain types of labor dis- 


'putes and thereby by-pass the} -——— 


Taft-Hartley law. 
* 

UNLESS there quickly 
velops a coast-to-coast mass move- 
ment stimulated primarilly by the 
AFL and CIO for real price con- 


trols, only fake price controls are 
in sight. But the wage freeze 
which the S to 


s+ te 
= « 


jected union pleas for stricter price: 2% 


control. The Senate passed a bill 
spec:fically barring even those roll- 


} Ss 
i & 
| & 


backs that were still possible under! & 
I < 


t..e existing “control”, laws. 
allows meat prices to#rise but not 
drop below the current high level. 

In voting a three-month stop- 
gap extension of the old bill, Con- 
gress made sure by a special pro- 
vision, that the President canno} 
use the rights he had under the 


This | 


o!d law to rollback prices of meat! 


to even a. limited degree. The 
House is reported preparing a bill 
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that appears to be even worse than 


the Senate's. In addition a bill is| 


being pressed by the House ma- 
jority to deprive the Wage Stabili- 


, | 
MEMPHIS COPS SLUG 


NEGRO MINISTER 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 


REV. DEWITT ALCORN, Negro minister, charged here that 


he was attacked in a public bus 
a “communist, a red and a memb 
the Advancement of Colored Pe 

Alcorn was taken to the ho 


station by police who called him 
er of the National Association for 
ople.” 

spital, where he was treated for 


facial bruises. He said he was hit in the stomach and eye by the 


police. 


The imeident occurred in the bus station at 1:15 a.m. when 
Alcorn went there to say goodbye to friends leaving for Indiana. 


The minister said the police came in, asked him why he “hung 


around the bus 


station. at. all hon 


‘ . 


irs of the night,” then beat him, . 


aS 


Pee january, 
Meee. |strong and fast as ever. 
fee. thousand cases involving “above 
B ceiling’ 
'|proval by the WSB. Meanwhile, 

© the cost of living keeps climbing 


| He acknowledging a rise of 12 percent 


| frankness 


de- 


-'ment of Japan, to develop the 
“» movement to aid Korea, to give 


'the limit of 10 percent above 
1950, will remain as 
Several 


raises for millions of 
workers, are still waiting for ap- 


with even the BLS price index, 
heavily biased against workers, 


since January, 1950, not counting) 
the tax hike last October. | 

The entire picture—the cynical 
of the blood-money 
inrofiteers, the “peace jitters” in 
Wall St., and the total disregard 
of the mounting cost of living— 
is causing large sections of the 
|workers to react accordingly. 
'There is a rising “strike fever.” 
The pressure to break through a 
‘wage freeze ceilings is _ rising. 


|Many workers are taking the op- 
portunity to force through new 
basic gains, liek the 40 hour week. | 


ACT TO SAVE | 
GREEK UNIONIST | 

COPENHAGEN (ALN). — The) 
‘Joint Union of Copenhagen Dock- 
ers has threatened to boycott all 
Greek ships if the Greek govern- 
;ment takes further proceedings 
‘against imprisoned Tony Ambatie- 
os, Greek seamen’s leader who 
has been under a death sentence: 
since 1948, and nine other trade 
union leaders. 


CHINA’S UNIONS 
MAP PEACE DRIVE 


PEKIN (ALN).—Four Chinese 
unions, the seamen, railway, air- 
craft and transport workers, have 
issued a joint manifesto urging 
their members to respond to the 
call for strengthening the struggle 
for world peace issued by the trade 
departments of seamen, dockers 
and transport. workers of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The manifesto calls on. members 
to sign in support of a 5-power 
peace pact, to vote against rearma- 


\fraternal support to workers in capi- 
talist and colonial countries and 
to oppose the Internationa] Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


4 


STRIKES SWEEP 
INDONESIA 


JAKARTA (ALN). — A strike 
wave is sweeping Indonesia in de- 
fiance of a government ban on 
walkouts in so-called vital enter- 
yrises. The rising cost of living and 
low wages have driven the work- 
ers out on strike despite a new 
announcement by the cabinet that 


{strikets | ‘will''“be ‘prosecuted * as? 


} . 


4rimimals: * 


- 


the week abroad — 


(ee eseeneeseesscnesensssees=shy John Pittman 


STRUGGLES OF THE PEOPLES for peace and free- 
dom this week appeared more irrepressible than ever. With 
discussions on a truce in the Korean war scheduled to be- - 
gin at Kaesong on July 10 (See story on page 4) the fight for peace 
everywhere assumed an encouraging aspect. In Britain, Labor 
Government spokesmen expressed the hope that the Korean truce 
discussions could be expanded into settlement of political issues 
between China and the United States as well. In France, where 
the newly elected National Assembly met Thursday (DeGaullists, 
118 seats; Third Force, 283; Communists, 103) with an amnesty 
for Vichyites and jail for Communists high on the rightwing parties’ 
agenda, peace forces announced defiance of the ban imposed on 
their big July 15 demonstration for a Pact of Peace between the 
big five powers. In West Germany,-the Free German Youth de- 


fied the ban imposed on their activities by the Adenauer Govern- 
ment. And in the United States, on the eve of the great Chicago 
peace conference (See story on page 3), Paul Robeson and Dr. 
Clementina Paolone, representing the elected delegates to the United 
Nations from the World Peace. Council, protested to Security Coun- 
cil President Jacob Malik against the denial of visas to the other 
delegates of the Council by the U. S. State Department, brought 
to Malik’s attention the Council's proposals for peate, including 
a Pact of Peace between the five Great Powers. Robeson and Mrs. 
Paolone, expressing regret that the full Council delegation had been 
prevented from seeing U. S. Ambassador to the UN Warren Austin, 
announced the Council's intention of continuing its efforts to pre- 
sent its views to the United Nations and its agencies. 


REFLECTIONS OF PEOPLE’S STRUGGLES 


IN DIRECT WAYS ALSO the struggles for peace and free- 
dom were reflected. Britain paid a back-handed tribute to the strug- 
gles of the colonial peoples in Southeast Asia by putting the Colombo 
Plan (Britain's “Point Four’) into operation. But how impotent is 
this device to stop the fight for freedom was seen im Malaya, where 
a ban on rubber exports to the Soviet Union, China and People’s 
Democracies brought a sharp fall in prices, which will hardly injure 
the ‘10,000 whites who live off the backs of the Malayan wage- 
earners, but will intensify the wretchedness of these wage earners, 
the bulk of whom already are on the point of starvation. Such a 
policy will surely send more Malayans to join the People’s army of 
resistance. 


The UN Trusteeship Council heard the United States delegate 
express satisfaction over the “continued progress’ of the people of 
the trust territory of Ruandi-Urundi, a Belgian colony, and voted 
7-1 to approve the Italian administration of Somaliland. The Soviet 
delegate opposed: But several score of petitions. from the inhabi- 
tants of these areas disagree, promise continued struggle for in- 
dependence. | 


In Spain, where Franco is using United States technicians and 
capital to open new plants and build arms, the Catholic archbishops, 
sensing the imminence of new eruptions from the volcanic hatred 
and anguish of the people, exhorted the government to act on 
social reform. 


WRITHINGS AMONG THE PSEUDO-LEFT 


THE WORSENING SITUATION for the forces of war and 
imperialist oppression finds expression also in the ranks of the labor 
and liberal lieutenants of these forces. ~ While delegates to the 
Scab International (ICFTU) were assembling in Milan, Italy, to- 
hatch new plans for sabotage and splitting the labor movements 
of the world; at Frankfort, Germany, the delegates of 22 parties 
from 21 countries to the eighth world conference of the Social 
Democratic Party were unable to agree on how best to combat . 
“Communism, although they set up a new international to do so. 


But at Geneva, Switzerland, where 603 delegates from 60 
countries to the 34th conference of the government-employer dom- 
inated International Labor Office (ILO) approved conventions on 
establishing minimum wage machinery in agricultural countries and 
for equal pay for women ard men workers, they rebuffed United 
States representatives who tried to ram full support for rearmament 
policies down their throats. Said Cevionese delegate R. E. Javatil- 
leke, .ommenting on the “free enterprise” nonsense of Roy Howes 
of Massachusetts: “If Mr. Howes represents capitalist America, I 
must say I fell sorry for capitalism and for America.” 


OTHER WOES OF THE W AR-MAKERS 


A NUMBER OF DISAGREEMENTS came to a head in the 
camp of war and imperalicm. Irea broke off negotiations with 
representatives of the British-French-U. S.-owned Iraq Petroleum 
Company, while two Iraqui parties demanded a position of “neu- 
trality’ by the government and the prohibition of foreign powers 
assembling troops to use against Iraq's neighbor, Iran. This move 
was followed. by an Iranian announcement that the Security Coun- 
cil-of the UN-would be asked to prevent British troops and war- 
ships from threatening Iran. Furthermore, Iran rejected new over- 
tures of the Truman government to compromise the issue of her 
nationalization of the $850 million Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. In 
Indo-China, a deal almost completed b2tween Wall Street and the 
Bao Dai puppet regime was nipped in the bud by French imperial- 
ists, who saw the whole thing as a move to ease them out as Ex- 
ploiter Number One. In Washington, an oil pool of 18 Wall Syeet 
trusts. was formed to “aid” the countries deprived of oil by Iran’s 
nationalization move; but the “aid” was seen in London as a move 
to snatch up Britain’s customers. | 


Elsewhere, Kashmir’s ruling clique said it intended to keep 

the country part of India, and not Pakistan, regardless- of the 

“findings” of the UN mission headed by Frank Graham. The Tito 
clique, having spent one-third of the $29 millions given by Wall 
Street on arms, and facing another raw material shortage, begged 
for more arms. The Peron regime, reflecting its dependency on Wall 
Street and Washington, made its ambasasdor to Washington foreign 
minister the new ambassador to Washington. The Yoshida clique, 


% 


‘by agreement with ‘the Occupation, disbanded its eabinet, began 


formnty d ‘new ‘one ‘to’ take ‘over 'm anticipation ‘6f' the ‘Dulles’ “peace 
treaty.” pS) ge: Part. ie SUMAN 4 tures | 28800 xpos eS 
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TELL COURT JAILINGS GAG 


FREE SPEECH AND PRESS 


(Continued from Page 3) 
further— 

Davis: I should have the right 
to express myself for my people, 
and this will not intimidate or 
terrorize me. 

The Court: Mr. Davis, sit down 
and be quiet. 

Davis: The enemies of the peo- 
ple- are going to be put in jail 
some day, not the working class. 

The Court: Sit down or I will 
hold you in contempt of court. I 
hope you don't make that neces- 
sary. 

(The marshalls here forced Davis 
into his seat.) 

Dennis: May I address 
Court? 

The Court: Yes, step right up. 
Your name is— 

Dennis: Eugene Dennis. =~ 

The Court: Mr. Dennis, I will 
hear you with reference to any 
application or any comments you 
may desire to make concerning 
the reduction of sentence. I don't 
intend to hear you on any philo- 
sophical discussion. 

Dennis: I move in respect to 
the motion before your Honor that}: 
all the sentences be suspended. I 
do not ask the Court for a reduc- 
tion of sentence. I move for the sus- 
pension of the sentence -because if 
eleven of us, of these defendants, 
are imprisoned, the First Amend: 
ment to the Constitution will be 
incarcerated as well. 

Your Honor should bear in mind 
—and the remarks of the United 


the 


States Attorney has pointed it up ° 


—that all we were charged with 
was in the realm of ideas, beliefs, 
our teaching and advocacy for 
peace, for freedom, and for social- 


ism. No overt acts of any kind,— 


the only subversion that has been 
committed, your Honor, is a sub- 
version of the Bill of Rights of our 
country, and with is peace has 
been placed in jeopardy, the peace 
of our people and world peace. 

I move, your Honor, therefore, 
in behalf of myself and, if I may, 
for all the defendants, for the full 
and immediate suspension of the 
sentences. 

The Court: The application of 
the defendants to reduce— 

Winter: If the Court please-- 

The Court: What is your name? 

Winter: Carl Winter. 

The Court: You have an attor- 
ney appearing for you. I am not 
going to listen to a series of ad- 
dresses.. Mr. Sacher asked ‘that I 
hear two of the defendants, and 
I have done so. 

Winter: It was I that he men- 


‘we have made from the outset of 


laration of our afhirmative case, - 


nist Party of the United States 
go to jail before that McCarra> 
Board hearing is completed, then 
the Court will be lending final 
confirmation to the charge which 


our indictment and throughout our 
trial that the Smith Act, under 
which we were tried, was the en- 
abling act for the institution of 
Fascism in the United States. For 
the Communist Party would then 
be in the position of being ac- 
cused, maligned, slandered with a 
vile charge of being a_ foreign 
agent when its true purpose has 
always been, and.still is, to defend 
the interests of the American peo- 
ple and to work for world peace. 
‘Our people would be unable to— 

The Court: A good many of 
us may have doubts as to the pur- 
pose of the party, doubts evi- 
denced and perhaps substantiated 
by recent events. However, that 
is not a matter before me. 

As I take it, you want a defer- 
ment of sentence so that you 
might be able to appear, if neces- 
sary, as a witness, or your col- 
leagues might be able to appear as 
witnesses, before this investigating 
committee. 


Winter: We have been _ en- 
gaged since the beginning of these 
‘hearings in preparing our affirma- 
tive- case kefore the McCarran 
Board. | 


The Court: If the committee de-| 
sires to hear either of you or any) 
of vou, they may secure your at- 
tendance by a subpoena. 

Winter: That is not granting 
us the right freely and without 
hindrance to prepare the facts in 
our defense, and to disprove the 
allegations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his petition. 

If the Court should deny us the 
opportunity to continue the prep- 


view of the fact under this same 
Smith Act 17 others have already 
been arrested and the United 
States Department of Justice 
threatens to arrest scores, if not 
hundreds, of others, then the 
Court will simply be proving that 
the arguments which the Court 
suggests should be heard, since! 
there seems to be a difference of 
opinion about the role of the Com- 
munist Party, are only to be the 
arguments of the government. 
Perhaps the Court fears to per- 
mit the Communists to present 
their arguments— | 
The Court: Mr. Winter, you 


| 


tioned. 

The Court: I thought it was- 
Mr. Dennis. I will hear you, with 
the same admonition that I have 
given the others. 


are bordering upon contumacious' 
language. 

Winter: I didn't think so. 

The C-urt: There is a point of 


Winter: 
ciate myself --*th the remarks of 
the two defendants who spoke 
previously, but address myself to 
one particular question, and that 
is a motion with respect to sus- 
pension of sentence or, in the al- 
ternative, if the Court should re- 
fuse to. act on the other motions 
presented, until such time as the 
hearings now ix process in Wash- 
ington before the McCarran Board 
are completed. 

I have ben participating in those 
hearings as a designzted repre- 
sentative of the National Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party to 
defend the honor and reco¥d of 
our party and the American peo- 
ple whom it represents. 

That hearing has been in prog- 
ress since April 23. The govern- 
ment has not yet completed its 
case. The government has started 
out with a series of informer wit- 
nesses, dealing with matters dating 
back to the period of the forma- 
tion of the- Communist Party in 
1919. In the ten weeks that have 
transpired, the government has not 
yet reached the period when the 
Communist Party was reconsti- 
_tuted in 1945, nor has any of the 
testimony of government witnesses 
yet reached the period or the time 
since the McCarran Act’ was 
‘signed and became law. If these 
11 men who were convicted for 
being the leaders of the Commu- 


I should like to asso- 


Capitol Worried 


(Continued from Page 4) 

a peaceful settlement of the Ko-' 

rean problem,” the editorial said. | 
* 


HERE IN WASHINGTON 
was still a popular custom among 
officials of the Truman Adminis- 
tration to sow seeds of doubt con- 
cerning the good faith of the de- 
‘fenders of Korea, Presidential As- 
sistant Averill Harriman, as late 
as July 3, was telling a congres- 


trick. 

Others, however, saw more posi- 
tive implications. In London, 
Richard Stokes, Minister of Raw 
Materials, suggested that in the 
event of a Korean peace, Britain 
might justifiably lighten up on its 
mobilization program. In Wash- 
ington Sen. George Aiken (R-Vt) 
predicted Congress would be less 
enthusiastic for 
man’s “emergency” program. 


Charles E. Wilson, czar of mo- 
bilization; George Marshall, de- 


economic stabilizer, rushed into 
action to counter this thinking. 
They insisted that the cold war 
must continue, and there must be 
high taxes and_an enormous arms 


program, evert}} i the, east 
? 


lconstituted authority. You may 


a IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 


it} 


sional committee that the truce|{ 
pronosal might be a ruse or a'f 


President Tru-|: 


° 
fense secrtary, and Eric Johnston, 


Wat biyr 


igs 3 | 


ended. 


view as to the respect that is due 


sit down. 


Winter: May I suggest that the 
Court separately ‘consider the re- 
quest for such suspension to per- 
mit the committee to hear the 
other side, to hear our case. If 
we are to have courts and quasi- 
judicial bodies acting upon one 
predetermined viewpoint, I think 
an opportunity should be had for 
the people themselves to be heard. 


Ex-Atty.-Gen. 
Raps Smith Act 


(Continued from Page 3) 
this danger forms the basis of the 
dissents of Justices Douglas and | 
Black. . We might have a sit-/i 
uation very much like that of 1920, J 
when the abusers of ‘the Red hunt’ 
filled out jaiis with thousands of 
innocent people.” 


* | 


Joseph C. Harsch, chief of the| 
Washington Bureau of the Chris-| 
tion Science Monitor, acknowl- 
edged that “We have allowed our 
constitutional freedoms of speech 
and press to be whittled down-.. .” 

The Celina, O., Daily Standard 
expressed concern “lest the funda- 
mental rights embodied in our 
Constitution be sacrificed in the 
process’ of attacking the “Com- 
munists.” 


The Bradford, Pa., Era a 
that “the warnings of some of the’ 
justices should not be ignored. 
They question the wisdom and 
effectiveness of trying to crush it 
(commurism) by law.” The paper 
declared that “faith in the power | 
of informed discussion is what we 
must cling to, whether the prob- 
lem is communism or something 
else.” 


delegates. 
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5,000 DELEGATES TO TAKE 


PEACE PROGRAM TO PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 4) 
standing of the oneness of the fight 
for peace, for ending jimcrow, 
frameups, legal lynchings of the 
Negro people, for the right of 
colonial peoples to carry through 
their fight for liberation. 

American Legion chiefs here 
used every method they could to 
destroy the peace congress, to ban 


the Coliseum Where the sessions 
were held, to incite attacks on the 


| 


: 


most vicious mob vio- 
unloosed by pro-war 


But the 
lence was 
fanatics in 
unity of Negro and white, hoping) 
in this way to prevent the consol- 
idation of the peace movement. On 
ithe last day of the congress, mobs 
were formed in front of homes of 
‘Chicago white families - where 
Negro delegates were housed. 


It was a desperate move, but fu- 
tile in the face of the unshakeable| 
unity of the Negro and white 


pine lake lodge ! 


Informal resort, beautiful country, #| 
swimming, boating—own lake, sports, ®' 
record library. CHILDREN: trained 
counselor, crafts pregram. LOW a 
RATES. Inquire special rates families 
and full season. Special 5-day wees- 
end JULY 4th, $35. 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 
Cail Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754 
Jeffersonville 212 R. 


4TH YEAR OF 

OUR DAY CAMP 
Your. children have 
fun with our staff 
of 3 tratned coun- 
selors ‘from § a.m. 


ACCORD, N. Y. © §& D-m. 
Parents are free.aH the more to enjoy 
ALL SPORTS — elay tennis court, 
largé natural. pool, arts and crafter, 
leather, metal, and ceramice 
confidently at night — reving bvaby 
Special facilities for infants, tee 
REASONABLE RATES 
New York Office: DA 3-0005, after 3 p.m. 
Alse limited number ef 
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Relax 
sitters. 
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Shopper's Guide 
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Electrolysis 


®to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


§ Hair Forever! Famous experts re- 
3 move unwanted hair permanently from 4 
8 face. or body. Privacy. Senxationa) ! 
8 acw methods. Quick results. Men also 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 LO 3-4218 


anemia 


? 4 ; 


Florists 


SFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS e 
Delivered Anywhere ° 
= 


ROBERT RAVEN. 
© GR 3-8357 


™ 


Flowers 


Bungalows for Summer Rentals 
WALLKILL 
Ulster County, N. ¥. 


BRIEHL’S 
, Phone 3-2214 


Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infermality 
Private Lake 
Swimming * Free Boating 
Recreation Hall 
Indoor and Outdeer Games and Sports 
Saddle Horses Available 
Wholesome Feed 
@® OPEN ALL YEAR e6 
JULY AND AUGUST—ADULTS ONLY 


RATE PER WEEK—$37 


Weekends—$6.00 per day 
= Write for Fotder 


a ee ee 


A Ferest-Farm-Lake 


Mountain Paradise 
For All Races, Faiths, Convictions 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP 
CONWAY, N. H. 

Good FOOD, Room, Bath, $4 to $7 daily 
July-Aug., Speakers 


2 Lakes, Trout Stream 
Mountains, Excursions, 
Swimming, Games, Music 


Photos, Rates, etc. 


Evening Forum, 
274 Acres, 2 
Forests, 
Boating, 
Free Folder, 


workers which was demonstrated 
land developed here. 

THE CONGRESS became a 
forum for the special problems of 
every group—labor, women, youth, 
church people, farmers, the na- 
tional groups. 

The delegates arrived on Fri- 
day, June 29, and pitched in at _ 
once in the workshop sessions COv- 
ering a broad range of special 
topics. 

Then there was the giant mass 
meeting that evening, the“ panel 
sessions on the following day, the 
enriched people's concern on Satur-. . 


) ‘day, the youth festival on Sunday. 
an effort to crack the! ~- 


Finally, there was -the stirring - 
clésing séssion which adopted a 
program and elected officers, in- 
¢luding three co-chairmen: Dr. 


W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. Anton J. 


Carlson and Prof, Robert Morss 
Lovett. 

In the background was the mag- 
nificent exposition which told the 
graphic story of why “Peace is 
America’s best defense.” 


me (so the Co-op . Way 


"AMP 
CARS 


To: Unity (Wingdale). Lake- 
land and all camps around 
Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules 
10 a.m., Friday alse 7 g.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m., |! p.m. and 
4:45 p.m. 6355 Allerton Ave. 
For eersrvations call: 


OL 7828 


Ridgefield. Conn Phone: Ridgefield 11+ 


Luxurious Accommodations on 7% Acr: 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
50 miles from N. ¥ C. 


Make Reservations Now! 
in Advance 


FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
Children with Families 
New York City Office: 80 Filth Ave 
Room 801. Phone: Al 45-6268 


| 


HERE IS YOUR BEST BET 
FOR A GREAT VACATION! 


Tops in food and comfort 


Sports and Eentertainment | 


MENDY SHAIN Heading Our Staff 
With CHARLES AND BETTY RILEY 
NORBET HOROWITZ, EDITH SEGAL 
HERB KRUCKMAN plus Band Leade: 
MURRAY LANE — AL GREENDALE. 


FRANK LOPEZ, LORENZO CONYERS 
$4.0-$55 per -week 
and NO TIPPING 
Family Plan & Children’s Day Camp 
{ Union Sq. W., N.Y. 3, N.¥. AL 5-6283 


Insurance 


— 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY | 


All kinds of insurance including auto- } 
mobile, fire. life, compensation, ete 


799 Broadway "GR 5-3826 | 


Records 


i; pee .* 


potatos With 


GROUP RATES 


for information 


Call AL 5-6960 or 6961——Room 


ano ses I! 


REC 


{ 3 RECORDS IN AN ALBUM ) 
% Write for 45 RPM Catologve k 


ARGEE MUSIC CORP. 


\ angie ween a RY 2-4794* | 


Ree am <n 


==: Open Doily 10107 — 


cette amen eee: a 


A 
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Moving and Storage 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 E. 2th St. CR 75457 | 


near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELLABLE 


| 


Opticians and Optometrists. 


UNITY OPTICAL CQ. 
152 FLATBUSH AYE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Only Office 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


ha NEvins bidet 
+a 4 nik it ea 


weekly or seasonal arrangements for your family 


$43 and $46 Weekly | 
No Tipping 


Office open Daily 9:30-7 P.M. — Saturday 9:30 1 P.M. 


NITY 


Your Children 


ON REQUEST 


and reservation 


610, 1 Union Sq., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


BUCHANAN, N. Y. 
The finest. food, 


Bungalows for rent for the 


-- Followers of the Trail Camp 


entertainment, all sports, no tipping 


. For reservations phone Peekskill 7-4570. 


PEEKSKILL STATION 


season, $130.00 per couple 


<q) FUR WORK 


at ORK, 
THE VA 


Lowest rates 


. ay 
oe way, ; mn M4 
s - 


KERS RESORT 


CATION HAVEN 


FOR FUN AND REST 


@ JACK FONER, Social Director | 
© ALLAN TRESSER’S Dance Band 
® LES PINE, M. C., and Full Staff 
CHILDREN’S DAY CAMP Supervised by WALTER SEEMAN 


for finest accommodations 


Make Reservations Now at 


FURRIERS JOINT ¢ ‘OUNCIL 
WA 4-6600 | or direct at White Lake, N.Y. 350 
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City Hall Sharpens Axe for 


Sanitation Men, 


CITY HALL sharpened 


against sanitation employes and the straphanger. 


Straphangers 


its anti-labor axe this week 
In two 


important developments reflecting Mayor Impellitteri s re-| 


actionary policies, the administra- 


tion refused to grant AFL Sanita-! 


tion Union members a cost of liv- 
ing bonus or negotiate a $1,200 
annual wage increase, and listened 
sympathetically to a 15-cent fare 
demand by private bus operators. 

Both instances, apparently unre- 
lated, had a common inspiration— 
Impellitteris maneuver to deny 
wage boosts to civil service work- 
ers on the grounds that the billion 
dollar budget couldn’t “afford it,” 
while at the same time, using this 
increased budget as a lever to raise 
fares. 

| *« 

THE AFL Sanitation members, 
affiliates of Local 111-A of the 


Building Service-Employes Union, | 
when private bus lines, 


struck back at the citys anti-union 
position by resorting to a “Book 
of Rules” slowdown. Garbage 
collectors, 
rigidly obeyed every code = and 
clause in. the departmental reg- 
ulations. Trucks travelled at no, 
more than 25-miles an hour, red 
lights were observed to the final 


BU. 4-2988 IN. 99-3431 


BUSSIE BROTHERS 


MOVING AND STORAG 
Loca) and Long Distance—Expressing 
We Buy and Sell New and Used 

Furniture and Bric-A-Brac 
Office: 960 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N.-¥. 


second, garbage cans were care- 
fully replaced and their covers 
meticulously tightened, double; 
parking was eschewed and every, 
injury, however minor, was re-| 
ported. | 

Sanitation Commissioner An-| 
drew W. Mulrain, driven frantic, 
by complaints of uncollected gare 
bage, conferred with Daniel Korn- | 
blum, chief of the city’s Labor Re-| 
lations Division, in an ‘effort to 
sidetrack the “Book of Rules.” The 
union, which claims more than| 
6,000 of the 10,000 sanitation 
workers, adhered strictly to feg- 


ulations, however. 
* 


drivers and mechanics | 


THE FARE THREAT arose! 
claiming 
that a 40-hour week such as rec- 
ommended to city-operated transit, 
lines would “bankrupt” them, de-| 
manded of the Board of Estimate: 


‘permission to charge a_ 15-cent 


fare. This latest fare squeeze, how-, 
ever, is not a conspiracy devel- 
oped by the private lines alone. 
Impellitteri has already tacitly 
disclosed that he intends to seek 
a city surface and subware fare 
increase of another five cents ta 


an —_ —- — 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phontncrochs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE . GR 3-7686 
New York 8, N. Wf. 


Service 


Sathana 


Installation — 


'are-reported to have given the pri- 


their requests as a cover-up for' 


GENERAL STRIKE 
HITS CHILE | 


Sal es 


lave your 
examined 
competent 
M.D 


UNION SQ. 


eyes 
by + 
eculist 


, ters throughout the country, 
| transportation in this capital city 


OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 17-7553 


IN QUEENS 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fittea 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist. 

St. (opp. Macy’s) Jama.ca 

Wea... Fri., 9:30 AM te + PM 
aot 9-30 te 4 01 * 27a 


89-08—164 
Oper Men.. 


BAR and] 


SROSES"AN 3 


61 WEST 125th ST. 


Big Meals 75¢ 
H. pmay, Mer. SA 2.9898 


ee ee So 


——- SADE 
MOUNTAIN 


(Air-Conditioned) 
197 SECOND AVENUF 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 12-9444 


© Quality Chinese. Fooa @° 
Special Attention to Parties & Banquets 
a a = er 


a 


— 


= despite threats of government vio- 


lence. According to the press, the) 
‘nia Railroad yards here have been 


abolished in re 


meet the 40-hour week won by the 


Transport Workers Union. 
He and members of the board 


vate comparies a green-light for 


the subway. fare plot. 


SANTIAGO (ALN).—A 24-hour 


general protest strike hit key cen- 


at an almost complete standstill. 
‘The strike climaxed the latest ef- 


with | 


fort of the government to smash 


istrikes at the U. S.-owned Chuqui- | | 
ae, |some jobs must be increased 20 


percent. 


camata Mining Co. and the Pros- 
peridad nitrate mines. The govern- 
‘ment obliged the copper mine own- 


ers with a decree ordering the 


strikers to return to work, but were 


unable to find any of the strike 
leaders to whom they could give 


FOUR YOUNG WOMEN DELEGATES to the Aenean Peace Congress from various parts 
of the country make a statuesque picture against the background of the colorful decorations of the 
Coliseum. There were more than 1,500 women delegates, many of whom played a leading role in 


the deliberations of the peace congress. 


—_ 


LAYOFFS FOR 200,000 AUTO WORKERS; 


A PRICE BOOST 


By William Allan 


FOR AUTO MANUFACTURERS 


DETROIT.—War-made layoffs are hitting the auto plants here, with an estimated 
200,000 auto workers expécted to be idle nationally-by early July. While workers were re- 
ceiving layoff slips, the auto companies were being told by President Truman’s Office of 


Price Stabilization that a price in-~ 


crease in cars will be granted. 


The Chrysler Corporation, which 
slashed its working force 30 per- 
cent last week, simultaneously 
told the UAW in its Warren-De- 
Soto plant that production on 


While these crucial develop- 
ments affecting the workers wel- 
fare were taking place, the UAW. 
International Executive Board was} 
in session June 28-29 on what one 


the order. In support of ‘the cop- | of its press agents described as 


per and nitrate strikers, the joint | ‘ 
union of maritime employes and 
workers of Antofagasta are plan- 
‘jning a series of staggered work 


stoppages. 


PLAN INDIA 


RAIL STRIKE 
_ NEW DELHI 


railwaymen are going ahead with 
their plans for a nationwide strike 


(ALN).—Indian | 


the strike is carried through. The 
secretary general of the Indian Rail- 


government will call out troops if| 


waymens Federation. announced 
that 95 percent of the railway | 
workers voted in favor of the walk- 


out. 


SUMMER 


Write for 
J EFF ERSON SCHOOL 


iin 


Sitferson School 


Opens Tomorrow, Monday, July 


More than 50 — 5-week Courses offered in 
Politics, Economics, History, Philosophy, Art, ete. 


2 


CAPITALISM AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE 
with Al Prago — 9:30 A. M.-1 P. M. 


a one week morning course begins tomorrow, July 9 
SOOO HSHSSSOHSSSSOHHSSSSOOSSSOSSOOOOOSE OOOOH OOSHOOO8SESESESS 


Register and Attend Classes 
All This Week 


| 275 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


“purposes: 


SESSION 


t Sai 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


WA 9-1600 


iz. 


‘routine business. Ignoring néws- 
paper headlines of the impending 
mass layoff; the Board spent a 


|vote against speedup and com- 


'while the Board concentrated on 


whole day- drafting a 542 page 


attack on Mine Union chief John! 


L. Lewis. 


Norman Matthews, UAW Chrys-_| 
ler a did offer his “solu-| 


PRR Drogs 3, (000 ke 


Arion Pa.—Three _ thou- 


sand jobs in the huge Pennsylva- 


cent orders. 
Approximately 10,000 employes 
in the yards have been given a 
week’s “free” vacation from July 2 
to 9. Works manager C,: I. Clugh 
thought “the men might be glad to 
have the days off for their own 
The company put up 
booths in the various departments 
so the workers could register for 
unemployment insurance for the 


'week’s enforced idleness. 


Lay Off Workers 


For War Shortage 


COROAPOLIS, Pa.—The Stand- 
ard Steel Spring Co. has laid off 
15 workers because of war restric- 
tions or its supply of nickel. Ex- 
ecutive vice-president C. J. Quee- 
nan said the firm was receiving 


only about 15 percent of its needs}. 


in the manufacture of auto bump- 
ers. 

He predicted further layoffs un- 
less controls on nickel are’ relaxed. 
The plant employed 1,200 pro- 
duction workers before the layoffs. 


| 
TWO UNIONS MERGE 

KANSAS CITY (FP).—Merger 
£ the blacksmiths and boilermak- 
srs unions began July 1, spokes- 
nen for the two AFL unions dis-| 
closed here. 


He urgedjlots are jampacked /with new and 


tion’ to the layoffs. 
uséd cars. 


speedier conversion of auto plants 
to “defense” production — which 
means pushing the country deeper |#R 
into. preparation for war. 

Hudson Motor workers, await- 
ing Board action on their to strike 


== 
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Me 
7? Pre-Summer SALE 
T 25% off 


Wf FINE REPRODUCTIONS 
Custom Mats and Frames 
I 


h 44th ST. asad 
? 133 West 44th Street ” 


pany provocations, had to cool! 
their heels outside the meeting 


' Lewis. 


Most analysts agree that thel# 
biggest layoff since the 1930s is 
due to use of materials for war LE 2-3834 


production. Wy 
These same analysts conceal the if Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. te 8:30 p.m. F 


fact that salesrooms and nie. S PYeLSS 


an ee 4 "ype? . are 
—NEWS RE of A iy ¢ 


we! Mi 


CooL ISTANLEYE 


~“dinasifieks Ads — 


APARTMENTS WANTED | (Painting) 


EVICTED Interracial couple want 1%'%-| PAINTING & decorating b by 2 Zeke, any- 
room furnished or unfurnished apart- where in city. Comradely Service. Call 
ment, pay up to $50 a month. Call} Dickens 5-6362. 


AC 2-5676 after 7 p.m. 
- (Upholstery) 


ROOM TO RENT | is 

. SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
FURNISHED FRONT ROOM, separate €M-| your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
trance, telephone; single girl. 123 Sec-| ngired, slipcovered. reupholstered. Com- 
ond Ave. Apt 2. : radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 


FOR SALE beck 
(Appliances) STATION WAGON TO HIRE 


VACUUM CLEANER—Rated best by Inde- 
pendent Consumer Org. Reg. $74.99. 
Spec. $49.95. Standard Brand Dist. 143 
Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.). GR. 
3-7819. 


—. - 
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mmaGl CO RE, 


i 


ne 


MAN with Station Wagon, makes daily 
trips to country. Smal] moving Jobs. 
Passengers, reasonable, dependable. Call 
Bob, UL 7-8143. 


TRUCKS FOR AIRE 


+ 


CAR 


‘48 DeSoto taxi, black, perfect condition, 
R. & H. Sacrifice $285. Hy 8-1934. 


- COUNTRY BOARD 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go rus- 
tic. Barn dances. . Swim, sports, food 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children % 
rate to 12. Booklet. Tel, Callicoon 
321 J 2. : 


~~ — 


MOVING, storage; Rockaway, Long Beach, 
Low rates. Call JE 6-8000. Ed Wendell. 


TRIPS TO THE COUNTRY. weekends only. 
Call any time. Covered pick-up trucks. 
Call GI 8-7601. 


JIMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE on vacation 
will return on or about the 15th of July. 


— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 

Daily per line Weekend 

(For Personal Ads) 
1 insertion . 40¢ .50e 
e*eeees#tneeeeeees 30¢ 


RESORTS 


EAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. Y. 
Special July 4th weekend. Ideal vaca- 
tion in the Catskills. Modern facilities, | 
swim, sports, bon-fires, informal danc-| 
ing, excellent food. $35 weekly, families, 
special rates. Call or write country— 
Jeffersonville 74-W Booklet. 


3 consec. insert 30c ....cscccer 

7 consec. insert 25c .... 

(For Commercial Ads) 
Six words constitute one line 


: 


SERVICES 
LITT AUTO REPAIR 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS—Body and Fender 
shop, and general auto repairs, reason-/|| 
able, tires, tubes, batteries. Cut-rate, 
be W. 68th St., hird floor. Litt, TR : 


Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous: day at 1 p.m. 
For Monday’s issue — Friday 3 p.m, 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 
Previous Wednesday at 6 p.m, 
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New York-Harlem | 


Late Edition 


22, 1947, 
the act of March 


at the post 
3, 1879 


What Dennis, 


Davis, Winter 


Told Court 


—See Page 2— 


Vol. XVI. No. 27 
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In 2 Sections, Section ] 
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July 8, 1951 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
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Price Rollback to 
-Pre-Korea Level 
id by ALP 


The American Labor Party called yesterday for price-rollbacks to pre-Korea levels 
and the elimination of the wage freeze. The ALP appeal was made in a letter to each 
member of Congress from New York by former Rep. Vito Marcantonio, the partys state 


chairman. 

Marcantonio told the repre- 
sentatives: 

“The cease-fire in Korea 
should be followed up by nego- 


_tiations for the peaceful settle- 


ment of all outstanding differ- 


ences and by a return to the 


policies of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt for peace, democratic prog- 


ress and abundance.” 


The ALP letter also urged 
“prompt enactment of effective 
price and rent controls, ',a tax 
increase on corporate profits” 
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MARCANTONIO 


instead of the 12% percent in- 
crease in withholding taxes that 


_will further lower the living 


standards of American families” 


and a “subsidy for small farm-. 
ers. 


Marcantonio declare: 
“Instead of billions for war 


programs, let us start putting up 


the five million new homes, the 
thousands of new schools and 


the million hospital beds the © 
people need.” The ALP pro- 
gram, it said, contrasts with the 
“peddling” by President Truman 
of “a sham price-control pro- 
gram which includes wage 
freeze, further tax loads on work- 
ers, and continued spending of 


-pillions in lush war orders for | 
_... big business.” 


] 


held in the Federal House of 


Jailed Communist 
Leaders Moved 
From New York 


The seven framed Communist leaders, who have been 


Detention on West St., were 


‘removed from there Friday, with six of the reported shipped 


to the federal penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

The seventh, Jack Stachel, it 
was reported, was sent to the 
federal penitentiary at Danbury, 
Conn. It was not known imme 
diately whether the seven would 
serve their sentences ,at 
places to which they were taken 
or whether they would be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. | 

The six who went to Lewisburg) 
are Eugene Dennis, general sec- 
retary of the Party; Benjamin J. 
Davis, former City Councilman; | 
{John B. Williamson, Party labor 
secretary; John Gates, Daily 
Worker editor; Irving Potash, Fur 
and Leather Workers Union off-| 
cial, and Carl Winter, chairman 
of the Party in Michigan. 

Stachel is Party educational di- 
rector. | 

Judge Sylvester Ryan committed | 
Stachel to jail despite medical evi- 
dence that he is suffering from a 
serious cardiac condition. He or- 
dered the warden of the peniten- 
tiary to submit a full medical re- 
port on Stachel within 30 days. 


| In a letter to Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, the District Board of the’ 


Retail Monopolists Come Out for Sales Tax 


FOLLOW NAM IN PLAN TO SHIFT BURDEN TO 


WASHINGTON.—The Amer- 
ican Retail Federation, mouth- 


piece for the nation’s biggest . 


stores, demanded Friday that 
Congress adopt a federal sales 
tax. The demand followed by 
a day a similar call by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers. 


John F. Lebor, Cincinnati de- 


partment store executive, made | 


it clear, in testimony before that 
Senate Finance Committee, that 
the retail monopolists want a 
sales tax to soak the public as 
a substitute for proposed higher 
taxes on corporations. Lebor 


said the big retailers have op- | 


posed a federal sales tax in the 
past, but now consider it “the 
lesser of two evils.” 


The Senate Committee is con- | 


CONSUMERS 


sidering a House-passed bill to 
raise $7,200,000,000 a year by 
increasing personal income, cor- | 
poration and excise taxes. : 

Chairman Walter F. George | 
(D-Ga) admitted that a Federal | 
sales tax would have “a pretty 
serious impact” on consumers if 
imposed on top of the sales taxes 
already collected by 29 of the 
48 states. 


ce. 


Malik Sails 


Communist Party of eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware expressed 
its “warm fraternal solidarity with, 
the partv and working class leaders 
falsely and fraudulently arrested 
last week.” 


Stresses Peace 
Campaign 


Jacob A. Malik sailed for home 
leave Friday. 


The 45-year-old Soviet delegate, 
who has a chronic heart ailment, 


MALIK 


L 
‘left on the Swedish-American liner 


Gripsholm with this parting mes- 
sage: 

“Best wishes to those who fight 
for peace and friendship between 
our countries.” 


Davies Says Soviets Don’t Want a War 


“The Soviet Union doesn’t want a war, 
former Ambassador to Moscow declared Thursday. 
Europe aboard the Queen Elizabeth, Davies asserted: 

If it did, it would have projected 


“I don’t think it wants war. 
it six to eight months ago.” 


Davies termed the Malik proposal for a peaceful settlement 
“intelligent military and political strategy.” 

At the same time, Davies qualified his statement with some 
war-lke talk about communism being halted in Europe primarily 
5, by Gen. Eisenhower, commander of the Atlantic war pact army. 


in. Korea 


A Korean People’s Army convoy , 
of five jeeps and five trucks set 
out Friday from Pyongyang for 
Kaesong, for the talks on Sunday 
which will prepare for the parley 
on a truce in the Korean war. A 
similar mission from Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway's forces was scheduied to 
head out of Seoul at 9 a.m. Sun- 
day (7 p.m. Saturday EDT). 

There, probably in the _ two- 
story red brick city hall in the 
heart of the ancient walled city 
just below the 38th parallel, the 


junior missions will take up wo PEG 
rangements for the full dress truce 


conference of higher officers on 
Tuesday or soon thereafter. 

The exchange of radio messages 
between Ridgway and the Korean 
and Chinese commanders .came to 


Joseph E. Davies, 


Arriving from 


a.m. EDT). Gens. Kim Il-sung 


lof Korea and Peng Teh-huai of 


China broadcast: 

“We have received your mes- 
sage of today, and agree with you 
on it.” 

That was all, but it was enough. 


meeting Sunday and. presumably’ 
cleared the way for the truce con- 
ference to follow. 

A few hours earlier Ridgway 
had- messaged his opposite num- 
bérs that their plan for sending 
preliminary mission 


voy will be immune from attack 
by my forces during its travel.” 
He announced that a five-mile 
radius from the center of Kaesong 
“will be ebsetved by me as a 


‘colonel, 
It set the stage for the preliminary; plus an unspecified number of “re- 


down) 
from Pyongyang to Kaesong met; 
with his approval, and “this con-| 


FRED FIELD JAILED; 
CIRCUIT JUDGE SETS 
BAIL AT $10,000 


Frederick Field 
F, 


rival of your delegates in Kae- 
son’. 

The get-acquainted meeting 
will be conducted on the part of 
the Koreans and Chinese by three 
liaison officers, one of them a 
and two interpreters, 


ception personnel.” 

Ridgway’s negotiators will be 
three officers and two interpreters. 
believed to be a U. S. Army col- 
onel, a U. S. Marine colonel, a 
major from Ridgway’s headquar- 
ters, a South Korean army colonel 
and an interpreter, with one of 
the Americans acting as senior in- 


terpreter. 

The Ridgwsy team will travel 
by helicopter from Kimpo. air-' 
field outside Seoul if weather per- 5 
mits: Otherwise it will: travel: meth 


an end at 11:45 p.m, Friday (9;45 neutral zone. from the time of ar- three jeeps. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., 
Federal Appeals Court Judge 
Thomas W. - Swan _ today set 
$10,000 as the amount required 
for the release of Frederick V. 
Field, secretary of the bail fund 
of the Civil Rights Congress of 
New York. Field was remanded 
to jail for 90 days in New York © 
this morning for refusing to reveal — 
the names and addresses of thou- 
sands of men and women who 
loaned money to the bail fund 
to be posted in civil rights cases. 

Judge Swan heard Field's ap- 
peal for bail in a special court 
session held in his offices at Yale 
Law School. He said Field would 


be released temporarily until he 


July 7.— 


‘had an opportunity to study the 
record of Judge Sylvester Ryan's 


investigation intn the bail fund. 


Field had been ordered impris- 
oned and taken to the Fegeral 
House of Detention in New York 
Friday morning. 

Victor  Rabinowiz, Field's 
lawyer, and Mary Kaufman, at- 
tornev for the CRC bail fund, pro- 
ceeded to New Haven, where 
they asked Judge Swan to admit | 
Field to bail pending appeal. U. 
S. Prosecutor Irving Saypol ap- 
peared before Judge Swan to op- 
pose the application. 

Judge Ryan continued question- 
ing. representatives of the bail 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Peace Breaking Out; Capitol Worried 


me Of Fars for a 
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By ROB F. HALL | 


WASHINGTON. . 


THERE WAS EVERY indication here this week that peace was about to break out in Korea. And if the armistice 
proposed by Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik on.June 23 becomes a reality, few doubted that the war-mongers 
would find it more difficult to start up another conflagration. Although this gladdened the hearts of people all over the world 


it worried Truman Administration 
officials. They 
with how to keep alive and sharpen 
American-Soviet tensions which 
they regard as necessary to insure 
even’ a minimum public support 
for their war preparations. This 
may prove difficult because of 


mounting evidence as to the pos-' 


sibility of peaceful co-existence of 
the two systems. 

Korean and Chinese volunteer 
ccmmanders agreed Wednesday to 


a battlefield conference to arrange 


formal cease-fire talks. They pro- 
posed the conference be held Sun- 
day. ; 
* 
GEN. MATTHEW RIDGWAY, 
commanding “the forces of the 
U. S. and its allies in Korea, on 


were concerned 


; 
' 


Eugene Dennis, Benjamin J. 
Davis and Carl: Winter told 
Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan 
why their sentences were a blow 
at the liberty of all Americans 
and a crime against the Negro 
people as the court signed the 
order for their imprisonment. 
the record of their 


Here 1S 
| avords: 


| Mr. Sacher: May it please the 


Court, Mr. Davis was attorney pro 
se for himself in the trial of the 
‘case, and he would like an oppor-, 
tunity to address your Honor brief- 


ily. 


Mr. -Winter, who is the de- 


Monday accepted the proposal of fendant who has appeared before 
the North Koreans and the Chinese; the Subversive Activities Control 
Board would also like to address 


meeting at Kae- 
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KIM li, SUNG 


song in west-central Korea on or! Want any impassioned address, but 


about July 10. He proposed, how- 
ever, that \ 
ments be made by a group of sub- 
ordinate military commanders who 
would confer at this same _ place 
on July 5 or as soon thereafter as 
agreeable. 

Rideways message, addressed 
to Gen. Kim I] Sung, commander 
of the Korean People’s Army, and 
Gen. Pen Teh-Huai, commander 
of the Chinese volunteer units, 
Was in answer to their commutiica- 
tion of July 1. 

* 
THE SEQUENCE of 


following the Malik broadcast was 


events 


as follows: | 

Friday, June 29—Gen. Ridgway 
via radio broadcast a message to 
the commanders of the forces de- 
fending Korea offering a meeting 
on board a Dutch hospital ship in 
the harbor. 

Monday, July 2—Via Peking and 
Pyorgvang radio stations, Gener- 
als Kim and Peng replied suggest- 
ing Kaesong as the place and July 
10 to 15 as the date. 

Tuesday, July 3.—Ridgway ac- 
cepted the place but proposed a 
quicker meeting if possible. 

* 


Vonsan 


the 
afmistice a 


impending  ceas--fire 


the “first step” to a 


' 


peaceful settlement of the Korean 


quisition. 


preliminary arrange-| 


to these requests. 


the trial. 


pea! I believe to 


I see no 


-|your Honor briefly with respect 


The Court: I understand Davis 
appeared’ as his own attorney at 


Mr. Sacher: Toward the end of 
the trial he did, and on the ap- 
the Court of 
Appeals, and on these papers too. 


| The Court: harm in 


letting him speak on the question 


| . 
‘ot sentence. 


I don't intend, how- 


ever, to listen to any philosophical 


 dissértation. 


I don't think this is 


either the proper forum for it or 


the occasion. 


actly what is contemplated— 


Mr. Saypol: I think that is ex- 


; 


| The Court: We will give him an, 


‘opportunity to address 


reduction of sentence. 


himself 
with respect to the application for 


| 


' 
; 


people. : 

The Court: I don’t see where 
that comes into the issue, and [ 
wont hear any further with re- 
spect to those matters.°* 


| 


BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 


taken from me, just as my people 


have for 300 vears— 

The Court: You are not. having 
your freedom taken from you be- 
cause you are a Negro. | 

Davis: That is right, because I 
have never had it in this: country 
and none of my people have ever 


had it- 


The Court: You have had it. 

Davis: I do not have the 13th, 
the 14th, and the 15th Amend- 
ments. They are not kept in this 


Mr. Davis, I will hear you. Re-,| country. 


member, I con't want any philo-| 


The Court: I will hear you no 


‘sophical dissertation, and | don’t] further with reference to— 


vou can point out to me 
if you can, any reasons why you 
think the sentence should be re- 
duced. 


Benjamin Davis 
Davis: I think the 


Davis: I think you should hear 


quietly, me. 


The Court: I will hear you no 
further— 
Davis: I should have the right 


to express myself for my people, 
‘and this will 
sentence) terrorize me. 


| Should be reduced and abolished 


not 


The Court: Mr. Davis, sit down 


‘completely because it is a crime and”be quiet. 


against American 


democracy, 


Davis: The enemies of the peo-' 


Davis: Being I am a Negro and 
I am about to have my freedom 


sary. | 
(The marshalls here forced Davis 
into his seat.) 


Eugene Dennis 


Dennis: May I address 
Court? 


some day, not the working class. 

The Court: Sit down or I will 
hold you in contempt of court. I 
hope you dont make that neces- 


the 


| The Court: Yes, step right up. | 


‘Your name is— 
Dennis: Eugene Dennis. 


intimidate or 


The Court: Mr. Dennis, I will 


[hear you with reference to any 
application-or any comments you 
may desire to make concerning 

7 * > 
ithe reduction of sentence. I don't 
‘intend to hear vou on any philo- 
‘sophical_ discussion. 
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EUGENE DENNIS 


Dennis: I move in respect to 


the motion before your Honor that 
all the sentences be suspended. I 
do not ask the Court for a reduc- 
tion of sentence. I move for the sus- 
pension of the sentence because if 
eleven of us, of these defendants, 
are imprisoned, the First Amend-. 
ment tc the Constitution will be) 
incarcerated as well. 

Your Honor should bear in mind 


——— 


TELL COURT: JAILINGS GAG SPEECH AND PRESS, PERIL PEACE 


country, and against the Negro 


our teaching and advocacy for 
peace, for freedom, and for social- 
ism. No overt acts of any kind,— 
the only subversion that has been 
committed, your Honor, is a sub- 
version of the Bill of Rights of our 
country, and with is peace has 
been placed in jeopardy, the peace 
of our people and world peace. 

I move, your Honor, therefore, 
in behalf of myself and, if I may, 
for all the defendants, for the full 
and immediate suspension of the 
sentences. | 

The Court: The application of 
the defendants to reduce— 


Carl Winter 


Winter: If the Court please— 
The Court: What is your name? 
Winter: Carl Winter. 

The Court: You have an attor- 
ney appearing for you. I am not 
going to listen to a series of ad- 
dresses. Mr. Sacher asked that I 
hear two of the defendants, and 


I have done so. 


Winter: It was I that he men- 
tioned. 
The Court: I thought it was 


Mr. Dennis. I will hear you, with 
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CARL WINTER | 


the same admonition that I have’ 


—and the remarks of the United)given the others. 


States Attorney has pointed it up| 


Winter: I should like to asso- 


| —that all we were charged with Clate myself --*th the’ remarks of 
_against the working class of our ple are going to be put in jail was in the rcalm of ideas, beliefs,' ) 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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tiations for an armistice in Korea’ 
out and fulfil their 


‘are carried 
tasks successfully, their efforts 
will have an important bearing on 


* 
HERE IN WASHINGTON it 


was still a popular custom among 


‘officials: of the Truman Adminis- 
tration to sow seeds of doubt con- 


sistant Averill Harriman, as late 


as July 3, was telling a congres- 
sional committee that the 


‘proposal might be a ruse or a 


trick. 


and | 


Others, however, saw more posi- 


‘tive implications. In 


might justifiably lighten up on. its 
mobilization program. In ~Wash- 


“A peaceful settlement is what 


the people of Korea, China, the! 


and Asia. and all 


Soviet Union 


ington Sen. George Aiken (R-Vt) 
predicted Congress would be less 
enthusiastic for President Tru- 
mans “emergency” program. 


peace-lovirg people everywhere 
have persistently demanded and 
continuously striven to éj 
the radio station stated, quoting 
an editoria’ in the People’s Daily. 

“Tf the United States govern 
ment and the other governmen! 
involved in the Koreen war reall- 
have s neerity to put an,end to th 


Charles E. Wilson, czar of mo- 
bilization; George Marshall, de- 


sveure. jtense secrtary, and Eric Johnston, 


‘cconomic stabilizer, rushed into 
‘ction to counter this thinking. 


Korean war and ensure the nego- 
| | SORE. Pett 


ag 
ra | P 


rogram, 


even if the | hot. war 
onded, . 


‘ t By bee 


a peaceful settlement of the Ko-' 
'rean problem, the editorial said. 


cerning the good faith of the de-! 
fenders of Korea. Presidential As-| 


truce. 


London, | 
THE PEKING RADIO hailed! Richard. Stokes, Ministe:. of Raw 
| Materials, suggested that in the 


event of a Korean peace, Britain. 


ASK FIRM MEET WITH STRIKERS 


Businessmen ask zinc 
CENTRAL, N. M.. 
VIRTUALLY the entire busi- 
ness community here has called 


‘on the New Jersey, (Empire) Zinc 
'Co. to grant the demands of its 


striking employes, who have been 
out for over eight months. 

All but two. of the managers, 
owners and operators of the town’s 
businesses signed the statement. 


‘which was sent to the company. 
‘It declared: | 


“We, the business people of the. 


city ot Central, have full knowl-' & 


edge of the issues involved in the 
S-month-long Empire Zinc strike 
of Hanover, N. M. We further 
state we are well-informed on the 
differences involved: the demands 
of your employes for the same con- 
ditions ef work which have pre-| 
viously been granted other em-. 
ployes of other mining companies 
of this district, through negotia- | 
tions of previous years.” 


IT CALLED on the company 


“to enter immediate negotiations | 


iwith the union (Local 890, Intl. 


| 
| 


They insisted that the cold war,workers to their jobs and to grant 
ust continue, and there must ‘be! the same contractual conditions as 
‘ah taxes and an enormous arms|are now established as_ district- 
wide. conditions of work: for; the) 


| 


‘workers. of this district, 


Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers) tor the purpose of end- 
ing the strike and returning the, 
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mine meet demands 


children arrested in strike against Empire Zine Co. 
were jailed afier they took over picketing duties of men in Local 890, 


The women 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Worker. 


POINT OFZORDER 


ROLL. ROLL , : 
By ALAN MAX 


With Congress barring price rollbacks and Mike Di- 
Salle proposing ‘rollforwards, one ‘thing -is clear: the’ con- 
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_ HAWAIIAN DOCKERS OKAY 
5c HOURLY PAY INCREASE 


HONOLULU. — The Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
_housemen’s Union, Local 136, an- 
-nounced acceptance Friday of an 


offer by Hawaiian stevedoring 
companies to put into effect im- 
mediately longshore pay increases 
averaging 15 cents hourly. : 
The wage hike raised to $1.7 


an hour the base pay on the docks. 


Two-thirds of the raise is retroac- 
tive to-Feb. 1. The increase was 
worked out last February, but held 


up until given approval by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

Other terms of the agreement 
are still waiting WSB approval and 
island longshoremen are working 
on a day-to-day “basis pending 
such action. The old waterfront 


contracts expired June 15. 


* ey 


Rush Foundry C 


enter in East Germany 


BERLIN (Telepress). — Construction of the “Ost” Foundry 
Centre—the biggest in the German Democratic Republic, is gaining | 
momentum. The first crude iron will leave Furnace I on Oct. 1, 
the second furnace will start production Dec. 15, the third March 1. 
- Altogether the “Ost” foundries will comprise eight blast furnaces. 

- ‘The first 525 modern flats for workers and a well-equipped 
, Polyclinic built in five months will be ready this autumn. 


~ 


Italian Chamber Advances 
Bill Reviving Fascist Police 


ROME.—The Italian Chamber|make the latter available for pos-, 


of Deputies Friday passed an 11- 
article bill which Communists and 
Socialists charged it seeks to revive 
the fascist secret police. 


The bill was pushed through ar- 
_ ticle by article in a turbulent, all- 
night session. It will be voted on 
as a whole when the chamber 
meefs again next Tuesday. 

The bill proposed enrollment of 
a force of at least 40,000 men in 
a defense corp’s. They would be 
assigned to duties now carried out 
by carbinieri (federal police) and 
regular policemen. This would 
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Report Nazi Schacht 
Indonesia-Bound 


sible action against trade unions, 
in the event of strikes. 

The two articles were adopted 
by a coalition of the government 
and neo-fascist allied parties. At! 
one. point Communist 
Renzo Laconi was expelled from 
the chamber by Gaetano Martino, 
presiding. 

The articles approved before 
the dawn adjournment would per- 
mit seizure of private property in, 
case of “emergency and set up 
the authority for carrying out such 
requisition. 


Air Force Boss 
Bars Let-Up In 
War Program 


WASHINGTON.—Secretary of 
Air Thomas K. 
_ Congress to step up the war pro- 
gram if a Korea truce does come. 

He also hinted strongly that the 
Air Force will raise its mobiliza- 
tion sights above the present 95 
groups. It now has about 87 
groups and is expected to reach 


Finletter urged) 


95 in June, 1952. | 
Finletter testified Friday behind| 


closed doors before the House 
Armed Services Committee on a 
bill to authorize a $6,500,000 mili- 
tary construction program, includ- 
ing $3,580,000 for the air force. 
‘He issued a prepared statement 
after*the meeting. 3 

It reflected mounting adminis- 
‘tration fear that the people will 
demand a cut in the war mobiliza- 
tion program in the wake of any 
Korean truce. Finletter was the 
latest in a host of officials who 


have warned Congress against any 


halt to the war drive. | 


Morse Asks Probe 


Of Lobby for Chiang | 


WASHINGTON. — Sen. Wayne 
L. Morse (R-Ore) introduced a 
resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of the “China Lobby” for 
Chiang Kai-shek and any other 
foreign group that might have in- 
fluenced U. S. foreign policy since 
Dec. 7, 1941. : 


The legislation was co-sponsor-| 
ed by Sen. Brien McMahon (D- 
Conn). He charged during the 
MacArthur investigation that some 
U. S. aid to the Kuomintang re- 
gime lined the pockets of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s lieutenants and _ that 
some was used for lobbying in 
this country. 


PRR Drops 3,000 Jobs 


ALTOONA, Pa.—Three  thou- 
sand jobs in the huge Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad yards here have been 
abolished in recent orders. 

pn emigre 10,000 employes 
in the yards have been given a 
week's “free” vacation from July 2 
to 9. Works manager C. I. Clugh 
thought “the men might be glad to 
have the days off for their own 
purposes. The company put up 
booths in the various departments 
so the workers could register for 
unemployment insurance for the 
week's enforced idleness. 


ASK DISMISSAL OF VAGUE 
PITTSBURGH INDICTMENT 


By ART SHIELDS 


PITTSBURGH.—John T. McTer- 
nan, Civil Rights Congress attorney 
for Andy Onda and James Dolsen, 
asked the “sedition” trial judge at 
a trial session this week whether 
one set of court rules should apply 
to Communists and another set to 


other defendants. McTernan was 
requesting Judge Henry X. 
O’Brien to throw out the “sedition” 
indictment because it “is a swamp 
and a quagmire of vague charges 
and innuendoes.” 

The defense demanded that the 
document be read to the jury, so 
that the jurors could compare the 
professional spies’ “evidence” with 


the charges in the indictment. But 


prosecutor Loran Lewis refused. were high in the list. 


He also refused to give the defense 
a bill of particular. 

The jury has not seen the indict- 
ment in the six months since the 
frameup trial began. 

Onda and Dolsen are vaguely 
alleged in the indictment to have 
possessed and distributed litera- 
ture tending to bring the Govern- 
ment into “hatred and contempt,” 
and to have possessed and distrib- 
uted literature. advocating the 
“overthrow of Government by 
“force and violence.” 

This literature turned out to be 
the 200 or more Marxist classics 
and other books in the Communist 
Party bookshop which the prose- 
cutor illegally seized. . 

Magazines and organization re- 
ports demanding peace in Korea 


deputy | 


terminating the trade and com- 
mercial agreement between the 
two countries signed Aug. 4, 1937 
and renewed July 31, 1942 when 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union 


sa were allies in the war against the 


ascist Axis. 
Under terms of the agreement, 


28 Ee | six months advance notice is re- 
m quired. The treaty will therefore 
tend Dec. 23. 


At the same time, the State De- 


Suc wee Partment announced that on June 
2% Wl 27 it had terminated a provisional | 


commercial agreement with 
mania effective in 30 days. This 
agreement was reached in August, 
1950. 


In the absence of diplomatic re- 


|.ations with Bulgaria, the depart- 
i ment said it had asked Switzer- 


m@ land to notify Sofia that the pro- 
i visional 


commercial 
igned Aug. 18, 1932, 


agreement 
is to be 


} .erminated. 


| CP Greets Mother Bloor-on Birthday 


SCHACHT 
TRENTO, Italy. — Nazi War 


criminal Hjalmar Schacht, Hitler’s 
finance minister, is reported to 
have accepted an offer to become 
financial advisor to the govern- 
ment of Indonesia. 

Reports in local newspapers said 
that S. Pamontyak, Indonesian 


livered. travel documents to the 
former Reichsbank president, who 


‘is vacationing in nearby Merano. 


Schacht is also believed to have 
taken the necessary inocculation 
shots for traveling. He wofild 
neither confirm nor deny that he 
has taken this new job. | 

Hitler’s former righthand man 
is notorious for his skill in manip- 
ulating currency at the expense of 
the common people. 


Ru- 
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State Dep't Breaks 
Trade Pacts With 


Soviet, East Europe 


WASHINGTON.—The State Department revealed Friday it had broken off formal 
trade relations with the USSR and the People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe. On June 
23 the department transmitted to the Soviet Embassy here a note announcing that it was 


} 


| 


With Hungary and Poland, the 
U. S. has broad treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce and consular rights 
which include most-favored-nation 
provisions in customs matters. 

To Tadeusz Jaworski, charge 


|d affaires at the Polish Embassy, 


and to Lajos Nag, who holds a 
similar position at the Hungarian 
legation, the department sent stiff 
identical notes announcing the 
termination of the most-favored-na- 
tign provision. If that “modifica- 
tion’ of the treaties of friendship 
is not acceptable, the department 
said, then its notes should be con- 
sidered notification of the abroga- 
tion of the entire contents of the 
concords, 

This action, the department an- 
nounced, was taken in accordance 
with provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
recently adopted by Congress and 
signed by President~Truman. 


On behalf of the National 
Committee of the Communist 
Party, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
Friday wired greetings to 
“Mother” Ella Reeve Bloor on 
the occasion of her 89th birth- 


day. The telegram declared: 
“We salute you, as our oldest 


‘XN 


charter member, whose courage 
and fighting spirit is an inspira- 
tion to all of our members. We 
ardently wish you long life and 
good health and the realization 
of the many great and good 
things you have fought for in 
your lifetime — peace, freedom 
and happiness for all people.” 


The week-long strike of bakery 
drivers spread to more. companies 
Friday as the white bread supply 
in the New York area dropped to 
almost nothing. 


Among the two new firms af- 


fected were the drivers of the’ 


Pepperidge Farm Co. of Port 
Chester and Arnold Bakeries, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

With some four thousand mem- 
bers of locals of the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters out, the unions are 
demanding the 40-hour week, a 


Bakery Drivers Strike Spreads 


Ambassador to Italy, recently de-| 


$75 a weekly guarantee, 10 per- 
cent commission on sales com- 
pared with the current $65 guar- 
antee, eight percent commission. 


The 8,000 inside bakery work- 
ers already settled for a five-day, 
40-hour week, but refuse to pass 
the picket lines of the drivers. 

The 16 affected baking com- 
panies were reported divided with 
some ready to meet the five-day 
demand. Mediators made a new 
effort Friday night to bring both 


wsides to a conference. 


1,000 MAP FIGHT ON FRAMEUP OF WARD 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


youth at a rally Thursday night 


voted for a determined struggle: j 
to defeat the frameup of Roose- :. . 


Sorte . 


Nearly 1,000 Negro and white © 


velt Ward, Labor Youth League, — 


leader, on phony 


charges. The meeting, sponsored: = 
to D efend pe oy | oe ee 

Roosevelt Ward, Jr., was held at] Fassia 

Fifth Avenue|: > Wieamees: om. 


by the Committee 
the Park Palace, 


and 110th Street. 


Ward, 21-year-old Negro youth| er 
leader and New York LYL ad-|: = geil 
again e€Xx-| les 
pressed his willingness to enter 


| Sees 
i i ; 


ministrative secretary, 


the service and, mentioning the 
attempt to railroad him to Louis- 
iana for trial, declared, “In -case 
this is my last public appearance, 


I want once again to deny the 
charges against me, and to state/{ 


that this is a frameup directed 
against the LYL and all who op- 
pose the war program.” 

Ward told the meeting of his 
childhood on a southern planta- 
tion. “My neighbor,” he said, “was 
framed and executed for ‘rape.’ 
The father of one of my school- 
mates was shot by the police.” 

Ward called his experiences 
“the stifling suppressing walls of 
jimcrow that encircle all Negro 
YOUR. 2265: 

It was to destroy them that he 
began fighting in the progressive 


tyouth movement, and he said, 


| 


| 


‘ 
' 
; 


-* 


:: 
a 
ts » 


* 
-. 
* 
Ma 
. 


ee 


Mc- 


ae 


W. 
Donald at Foley Square. 


‘omorrow. They don’t want a 


% single voice raised against the 
- filth, crowding and_ rat-infested 


lums of Harlem.” 
Burnham called upon adults to 


© 4 | fight for Ward, for “all who know 
7? : what it means to extradite a Ne- 
8 gro to the hell-hole of Louisiana 


f.. must unite and protest.” 


“there is nothing in my activity 
that I regret.” 


Paul Robeson, Jr., chairman of} dr 


the meeting, urged the audience 
“to go out and organize others, 
regardless of their political views, 


to fight this attempt to send Rosy: 


to Louisiana and frame him.” 
Louis Burnham, editor of Free- 
dom, said Ward was being per- 
secuted not because of draft dodg- 
ing but “because he is leading 
American youth toward a bright 


Leon Wofsy, called the attack 


fa “an attempt to smear the most 
F militant section of the youth, the 


Negro youth .. .” and said that 
while the LYL will rally youth 
against war and fascism it would 
“expel anyone who advocated | 
raft evasion or any other individ- 
ual provocaitve action.” 

A folder distributed by the 
Committee urged demands to 
U. S. Attorney General McGrath — 
that charges be dropped. 

Other speakers included Jean 
Griffith, chairman, Harlem LYL 
and Rubin Weinstein, chairman, 
Eastside Federation of Social 
Clubs. 
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5,000 Congress Delegates 
Take Peace Program to Nat 


By CARL HIRSCH 
FIVE THOUSAND 
week returned to their homes 


CHICAGO. 


ACTIVE fighters for peace this 


from Chicago — on the eve of 


what appeared to be the greatest victory of the peace forces. 


Against the setting of projected 
cease-fire talks in Korea, the dele- 
gates to the American People's 
Congress for Peace went back to 
the homes and the shops and the 
farms where they live and work. 

They returned to resume their 
fizht for peace, re-equipped and 
reinforced by the rich exchange o 
experience which was the domi- 
nant feature of the three-day: par- 
ley here. 

“We came here as separate peo- 
ple, each working in our own way 
for peace,’ a Utah truck farmer 
declared: “We are going back, as 


part of a movement.” 
* 


IT WAS EXACTLY this trans- 
formation ‘that the peace congress 
here achieved. The sessions were, 
in fact, designed to »ermit _the 
yank-and-file delegates to fuse 


union must concern itself with 
everything that affects the. wages, 
the living standards, the welfare 


of its members.” 
* 


THIS CONGRESS was a stirring 


gro and white as the keystone of 
the fight for peace and freedom. 
In every decision of the con- 
gress was mirrored a high under- 
standing of the oneness of the fight 
for peace, for ending jimcrow, 
frameups, legal lynchings of the 
Negro people, for the right of 
colonial peoples to carry through 
their fight for liberation. | 
American Legion chiefs here 
used every method they could to 
destroy the peace congress, to ban 
the Coliseum where the sessions 


'were held, to incite attacks on the| cluding 


delegates. 
But the most vicious mob vio- 


demonstration of the unity of Ne- 


Chicago white families 
Negro delegates were housed. 

It was a desperate move, but fu- 
tile in the face of the unshakeable 


workers which was demonstrated 
and developed here. 


THE CONGRESS became a 
forum for the special problems of 
every group—labor, women, youth, 
church~- people, farmers, the na- 
tional groups. 

The delegates arrived, on Fri- 
day, June 29, and pitched in at 
once in the workshop sessions cov- 
ering a broad range of special 
topics. 

Then there was the giant mass 
meeting that evening, the panel 
sessions on the following day, the 
enriched people's concern on Satur- 
day, the youth festival on Sunday. 

Finally, there was the stirring 
‘closing session which adopted a 
| program and elected officers, in- 
three’ co-chairmen: Dr. 
'W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. Anton J. 


Carlson and Prof. Robert Morss. 


| Lovett. 


duced here. | 


More than half of the delegates 
got a chance to tell their stories. 
They spoke in the panels, the 


workshops, the “buzz groups,” and, 


in the general sessions of the con- 
QTeSS. 


} 


One reporter for this paper in-| 


terviewed scores of delegates, ask- 
ing them one chief question, 
“What are you going to -bring 


| 


j 
| 


home with you from the © con- 


©y\33 
oress? 
> . J 


The answers were all different 
in words but unanimous in their 
content: “We have acquired here 


| 


} 


a tremendous feeling of strength!” 


+ : 

MORE CLEARLY than ever, 
the: delegates realized here the 
crucial role which the organized 


peace movement had played in, 


_ bringing about talks in 
Korea. 

Inspired by this great gain, the 
delegates understood, however. 
that the work of the APC and 
the peace movement has only 
begun. | 3 
- “Don't let anybody tell you the 
fight for peace is over,” declared 
a Camden electrical worker, speak- 
ing at the closing session, “that’s 
a booby-trap!” 


peace 


* 

IT WAS THE LABOR PANEL 
of 1,000 trade unionists which led 
the way in finding the concrete 
issues on which the APC will now 
fight tor the full realization of 
peace abroad and the cancella- 


tion of the war economy and war-| 


borne repression at home. 

“The unionists called for: 

®* An immediate end 
“national emergency.” 

© A quick rescinding of the 
wage, freeze. : 

® The cancelling of new income 
taxes on low-income families. 

* 

. LABOR delegates were the larg- 
est single group at the peace con- 
gress, all strata of the industries 
and the shops of America, mem- 
bers of ClO; AFL ‘and indepen- 
~ dent unions, representing workers 
of every political shading. 

No: gathering in recent years has 
brought together such a diverse 
grouping of labor under one roof. 
Trade union delegates emphasized 


to the 


; 
; 


} 
; 


: 
: 


; 
| 
’ 


| FOUR YOUNG 
of the country 


In the background was the mag- 


the last day of the congress, mobs eassesonsoncssneccomumanaaas 
were formed in front of homes of | 
where 4 


unity of the Negro and white ¢ 


[STRIKES SWEEP INDONESIA 


JAKARTA (ALN). — A strike 
wave is sweeping Indonesia in de- 
fiance of a government ban on 
walkouts in so-called vital enter- 

rises. The rising cost of living and 
ow wages have driven the work- 
ers out on strike despite a new 
announcement by the cabinet that 
strikers will be prosecuted 


Me Ree no 


FOUR OF WASHINGTON state’s 60 delegates to the Chicago 
Peace Conference join in songs of peace, led by guitarist Donna 
Kroener of the Labor Youth League. From left to right: Mrs. 
Wortha Campbell, Rainier Valley Peace Committee, James Mce- 
Daniel, member of the AFL Plasters and Cement Finishers Union 
and Mrs. Thorun Robel of the Renton Peace Committee. 


China’s Unions 


Map Peace Drive 
PEKIN (ALN).—Four . Chinese 


unions, the seamen, railway, air- 
craft and transport workers, have 
issued a joint manifesto urging 
their members to respond to the 
all for strengthening the struggle 
for world peace issued by the trade 
departments of seamen, dockers 
and transSport workers of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
‘The manifesto calls on members 
to sign in support of a 5-power 
peace pact, to vote against rearma-- 
‘ment of Japan, to develop the 
Imovement to aid Korea, to give 
fraternal support to workers in capi- 
italist and colonial countries and 
to oppose the International Con- 
'federation of Free Trade Unions. | 


Act to Save 


Greek Unionist 


COPENHAGEN (ALN). — The 
Joint Union of Copenhagen Dock- 
ers has threatened to boycott all 
Greek ships if the Greek govern- 
ment takes further proc@edings 
against imprisoned Tony “Ambatie- 
seamens leader who 


ek 


/Cotiseum. There were more than 1,500 women delegates, many of whom played a leading role in |since 1948, and nine other trade 
the deliberations of the peace congress. | 


union leaders. 


Lay Off Workers 
For War Shortage 


DENT SI 


Bea Be 
et Bas 


A PRES! 


COROAPOLIS, Pa.—fhe Stand- 
ard Steel Spring Co. has laid off 
15 workers because of war restric- 
tions on its supply of nickel. Ex- 
ecutive vice-president C. J. Quee- 
nan said the firm was receiving 


ers. 


; 


less controls on nickel are relaxed. 
The plant employed 1,200  pro- 
duction workers before the layoffs. 


me ee ee 


PLAN INDIA 


that the peace issue can be the 
great unifier of the labor move-' 
ment 

os 5 ae 

Said one delegate: 

‘Peace is the vital business of 
the trade union because the trade 


KANSAS CITY (FP).—Merger 
of the blacksmiths and boilermak- 
ers unions began July 1, spokes- 
men for the two AFL wmniions dis- 


RAIL STRIKE 
NEW DELHI (ALN).—Indian 


He predicted further layoffs un: | 


only about 15 percent of its needs: 
in the manufacture of auto stg 


railwaymen are going ahead with 
their plans for a nationwide strike 
despite threats of government vio- 
lence. According to the press, the 
government will call out troops if 
the strike is carried through. The 
secretary zeneral of the Indian Rail- 
waymens Federation announced 
that 95 percens of the railway 
workers voted in favor of the walk- 


closed here. 


out. 
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President Klement Gottwald of Czechoslovakia and his wife Marta are shown as they signed an 
appeal for a peace pact among the big five powers (United States, Soviet Union, China, France and Eng- 
land) and against the remilitarization of Western Germany. Shown at the Prague Castle (left to right): 


Anezka Hodinova-Spurna, chairman of the Committee of the 
ber of the Youth Union, who with Vlasta Syobedova 


President Gottwald. 


Defenders of Peace, Alois Brozek, mem- 
(right) presented the petition, Marta Gottwald and 


triking 


| Why Potash Was Jaile 


By JOHN F. NORMAN 


DO THE BANKERS who control New York's fur in- 
dustry—and the gangsters who used to run it for them— 
view the Supreme Court’s okay of the Smith “anti-Commu- 


ee 


nist’ act as a green light to re- 
introduce: blackjack domination of 
the city’s teeming fur market? 
To an academic professor of 
conatitutional law, the question 
might seem farfetched and fan- 
tastic. | | | 
But its not academic to the 


Furriers Know 


cour’ to provide the proof that put 
the Murder, Inc. boys behind bars. 

This week Potash went to jail 
‘himself—for refusing*to keep his 
mouth shut about a world-flung 
bosses murder conspiracy — that 


uses napalm bombs and clean-cu! 


men and women who hold their 
picket line signs high in front ol 
the fuy buildings from 26th to 
30th St. where Lepke and Gurrah 


American boys instead of black- | 
jacks and gangsters. be 
~ * eae SN SiS CO 6 Re 


THE FUR STRIKERS know IRVING 


held swav before the union—the 


what Potash s_ imprisonment} 


Furriers Joint Council—drove them) means. Father and mothers, many|their peace with the union. But! 


from the trade and into jail. 


of them, they want peace for.not the wholesale bosses. Every 


* 


CIVIL RIGHTS have 
been wm academic matter to the 
furriers. The union veterans who 
walk the picket lines today re- 
member too well that when 2 
manufacturers association gangster 
years ago told a worker to “keep, 
your mouth shut”—it wasn’t only) 
free speech that was being held 
down, but wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Men of courage like Irving Po- 
tash, general manager of the Fur- 
riers Joint Council, refused to 
‘keep their mouths shut. 

Back in 1936, when an ambi- 
tious young district attorney nam-| 
ed Thomas E. Dewey who was! 
looking for a toehold on a political 
career, it was Potash who brushed) 
aside the threats and stood up in 


The Facts Were 


never. 


things like that up with the Nazis. 


America. But theres another 
meaning, one that hits home right 
dn Seventh Ave. between 26th and 
30th Sts. 


time the furriers have sought a 
new contract from the fur manu- 
facturers association; they have 
gotten it only after a bitter strug- 


gle. | 

But they have gotten it. And 
they mean to get it now, as they 
did in the 1938, 1941, 1944 and 


Samuel Sandler, walking the 
picket line on 30th St., said grave- 
iy: “The association has never 
given up the thought of trving to 
break our union. They know as 1948 actions that won their con-' 
— y pe do od ge pupreme ditions and built their union into 
sourt decision dmint only attacK!, rock of snot] 

Potash and the Communists—it 7 ne = 
tacked the whole labor movement. 
In Germany, the bosses followed, 


There's a 10 percent wage de- 
mand involved in the furriers | 
walkout, but there's more than 
that. “It’s our union we are fight-| 
ing for,’ said Sandler, like the 
other rank-and-file furriers on the’ 
picket line. “Well never again let 
the bosses bring the gangsters 
‘back to the fur trade. Potash 


} 


Here in America theyre already 
thinking of bringing back their 
own Nazis—the gangsters.” 

* 


SINCE 1937 the other branches 
of the fur industry—retail, and fur 
dressing and dyeing—have made! 


n, 


taught us how to stop them. We 


sh 


: 
wont forget.” | 
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But So Was the \ 


Grand Jury Ducks; Brooklyn 


THE FACTS WERE IN. But! 
so was the » vash. So, for the! 
second time in less than the month'| 
since Henry Fields Jr. was mur-| 
dered, a Brooklyn Grand Jury re- 
fused to return an indictment of 
the cop who killed him. | 

It was so clearly a case of wan-| 
ton murder even the assistant | 
district attorney, William Siegel. 
felt to condemn the first Grand 
Jurys whitewash a “gross mis- 
carriage justice, and Judge 
Samuel Liebowitz granted the sec- 
ond hearing as warranted by every 
known fact. 


+} _ + 
eeree 
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BUT GRAND JURIES, sclected 
from “silk stocking” panels of re- 
spectable upper-class citizens, 
have of overlooking the 
srandstay | plavs placed in the rec- 
ord by a district attorney’s office 
for use in the coming elections. 
They know what the D.A. really 
wants. | 

They gave it to him, and kept 
unspotted the tradition that no 
Brooklyn Grand Jury has ever in-| 
-dicted a cop tor killing a Negro. | 

Said ‘Brooklyn D.A. Miles Mc-' 
Donald as soon as the Grand Jury 
had finished its: end of the job: 
“We plan no further action. We} 
have done our duty as far as we 
are able to do it. 

* ( 

THIS WEEK the grandest jury 
--of all—went about their task of up- 
setting McDonald’s “plan.” 

‘fo Mayor Impellitteri’s office at 
City Hall came four representa- 
tives of the Brownsville Commit- 
tee of 2.000 for Justice in the! 
Case of Henry Fields with the de-. 
mands of the people, Negro and) 
white, that Henry Fields’ killer be 
brought to book. | 


. 7 
.é % 


+4 
at 


_ Leading the delegation .was 
Mrs. Alberta Fields, widow of the 
slain man and mother of his four 
small children. With her were 
Bishop Reginald Barrow of Christ 
Church Cathedral, the Rev. A. D. 
Reeves of Good Samaritan Church 
and Terry Rosenbaum, Browns- 
ville American Labor. Party lead- 
er. | 


THEY DREW from the record 
of Siegel’s plea to Judge Leibowitz 


i gece 
ain taret nem , 
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A mass meeting in Brownsville at the spot where Henry Fields 
was slain on May 26, 


the Mayor: “Are we not justi- 
fied in arriving .at the inescapable 
conclusion that the lawless action 
of the policeman .who wantonly 
killed Henry Fields Jr. is being 
doused with buckets of white- 
wash? Is there not considerable 
truth to the statement made re- 
cently by Justice Hobert Delaney 
that a ‘cover-up policy exists with 
respect to all acts of police vilence 
against Negro citizens” 

The committee pointed out to 
the Mayor: “As the city’s chief au- 
thority, you have it in your power 
to remove this menace from our 
midst.” | 

The Mayor has the power. And 


to show, in the assistant district at- 
torney s.own words, that: 

® Patrolman Appelbaum 
not shoot in self-defense.” 

e “Fields had taken but a few 
steps from the door. of his car 
when Applebaum shot him.” 

© At the time of the shooting, 
Fields’ back was turned to Apple- 
baum. All witnesses were unani- 
mous in their testimony that Fields 
was completely unarmed and the 
distance between him and Apple- 
baum was no more than the length. 
of two automobiles. 

e Since Fields committed no 
crime, “Applebaum had no right 
under the Jaw to shoot at all.” 

ASKED THE PEOPLE _of!the people have the power to make 
Brownsville in the written state-| him use it to end anti-Negro police 


“did 


ment their committee left  with| brutality. 


John Gates 


Philip Bart 
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The Peace Forces Won 


AMERICA FACES a rew “danger.” 

It is terrible. 

It makes one shiver to thing of it. 

It is what the Government calls the “danger of re- 


| Jaxation” in the rush to pile up guns and atombombs. 


Yep. That is the new danger facing us Americans— 
that we might get some relaxation from the deadly fear 
of atomic war and the drafting of our sons. 

A “let-up in our defense preparations would be dis- 
astrous, solemnly opines the Wall Street banker, W. 
Averill Harriman, Truman’s foreign affairs adviser. 

Truman shouted angrily into the ears of America that 
we must not think that the end of the Korea massacre 
is going to be followed up in Washington with a world 
peace settlement. 

General. Marshall pleaded with Congress not to heed - 
the people's cry of “bring the boys home.” That would 
be awful, he said. 


% ti tt 


ARE THESE MEN afraid of peace? 

Yes, they are. The Truman government has bullied 
$110 billion out of the nation for war contracts in the next 
two years! That is one billion dollars a week for guns, 
tanks, and A-bombs! 

They don't want to give up this pork barrel of profits. 

They don't want to use this wealth for peace, for 
homes, schools, hospitals, playgrounds, health centers, etc. 

It is plain that the Truman Administration is strug- 
gling hard against the possibility of a peaceful co-existence 
of the Socialist and capitalist states. 

The idea that the capitalist world and the Socialist 
world can and should live side by side is the main idea of 
the Communist Party leaders sent to jail. It is the idea of 
the Communist Party which is being persecuted as a “con- 
spiracy. It is the wicked “Communist line” against which 
every capitalist propagandist hurls his scorn and contempt. 

But this wicked “Communist idea” of the peaceful 
co-existence of the Soviet Union and the United States has 
become more powerful this year than it was last. It is 
growing in power as it seizes hold of the minds of millions 
of human beings throughout West Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia and Africa. 

The fact that the Truman-Dulles leadership was un- 
able to conquer Korea, or to spread the war throughout 
China and Asia is a tremendous testimony to the fact that 
world war is not inevitable. It is a tremendous proof that 
wars can be put out even after evil men start them. 


Peace Stronger Than War 

The Soviet Union tried four different times to put out 
the Korean war. Each time, the Washington leadership 
defeated the Soviet plan for peace. But, it was the peace 
plan which won out in the end! The peace camp proved 
that it is stronger than the camp of war. 

American men and women face long prison terms these 
days for denying that America and the Soviet Union must 
fight each other. They are called “spies” and “traitors” 
for saying that. 

But the idea of American-Soviet peaceful trade and 
peaceful competition cannot be crushed so easily. , 
od x a 
A NEW PHASE in the fight for peace is here. 

We must make sure that we get the cease-fire in Ko- 
rea. We must be sure that this is followed by an over-all 
political settlement which restores Taiwan (Fgrmosa) to 
China, and which ends the shameful refusal to let China 
take her legal seat in the UN. We must be sure that Korea 
is given to the Koreans, for them to decide their own form 
of government without outside armies from the U.S.A. or 
any place else to tell them what to do. 

Despite Washington’s deliberate breakup of the Paris 
talks for a Big Four peace conference, despite the refusal 
of Washington to discuss any letdown in the suicidal arma- 
ments race, despite the Government's clear intention to 
keep the pot boiling, peace can be imposed on the war- 
makers. There is a tremendous hope which must not be 
lost. We need a peace movement in our land—rooted in 
the unions, churches, factories—which will say to the gen- 
erals and politicians: Stop arresting the peaee-makers! 
Stop jailing the Communists for seeking peace. Sit down 
with the Soviet Union and China to work out a Big Five 
Peace Treaty! Ban atomic warfare! Let mankind live in 


peace. 
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ARE NOT ALWAYS 


THE LOWEST IN TOWN 


| For years people around town have 
. erroneously received the impression 
that prices at Standard Brand are al- 
ways the lowest in the city. People are 
constantly telling us: “I came here be- 


cause everyone tells me you undersell 


everyone else.” 


It’s not true our prices are always 
the lowest! It can’t be true. | 


It’s true our prices are low. That’s 
been our policy since we began busi- 
ness over a decade ago. It’s a policy that 
many times has brought us into con- 
flict wi) the big monopolies that man- 
ufacture most electrical appliances. 
They’ve dragged us into court many 
times. We’ve paid fines. 


| But we stuck to our guns selling 

below “FAIR-TRADE” prices and the 
_ long struggle was justified and won 
~-when the so-called “fair-trade” laws 


. were recently invalidated. 


However, more important and many 
times more unfortunate than the false 


conceptions about our prices is the 
fact that millions of people have ac- 


cepted the false conceptions that those 
who fight for peace, for civil liberties, 
for price and rent control, are com- 
mitting treason, or conspiring to com- 
mit treason. 


We are not experts in constitutional 
law, but the recent Smith act decision 
of the Supreme Court appears to us to 
be a travesty, placing our basic liberties 
in jeopardy. It seems to us that it can- 
not but heighten the hysteria which is 
sweeping the country. 


Therefore, unless all men and 
women of good will unite now, today, 
to fight to defend the Civil Liberties of 
all Americans, including Communists, 
we stand to lose all the Freedoms with- 


out which this country can be neither 


great nor strong. 
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TELL COURT {Minneapolis LAYOFFS FOR 200,000 AUTO WORKERS; 
we cette = eae Labor Backs _, A PRICE BOOST FOR AUTO MANUFACTURERS 


previously, but address myself to 


one particular question, and that - * : 5 ik By William Allan 
3 & motion’ swith respect to sus- ospita ir I C | DETROIT.—War-made layoffs are hitting the auto hae here, with an estimated 


pension of sentence or, in the al- 

ternative, if the Court should re-| \,~NFAPOLIS—The Central 200. 000 auto workers expected to be idle nationally by early July. While workers were re- 
fuse to act on the other motions]; .},5. Union in this city announced ceiving layoff slips, the auto companies were being told by President Truman’s Office of 
presented, until such time as the! Friday it was giving “full backing” Price Stabilization that a price in- 


hearings now in process in Wash- by the| crease in cars will be granted. 
ington before the McCarran Board rp ¢ ae sing leon, spout ATL The Chrysler Corporation, which| | Romania Publishing World Classics 
are completed. ee Aik refnssd to cross.*the slashed its working force 30 per- BUCHAREST (Telepress).—Editions cf the great classics cf 


I have ben participating in those|_. ‘ cent last week, simultaneously |* world literature will be published for the first time in Romaniz. 

: . workers 
hearings as a design;ted repre- soupein waa nag cag Ay anion | told the UAW in its Warren-De- | Special collectives attached to the Romanian Writers Uuion are at 
sentative of the National Commit-|) og 2 tg pengecster apres Soto plant that production on present editing the works of Shakespeare, Moliere, Pushkin, Heine, 
tee of the Communist Party to? ‘ A some jobs must be increased 20 Dickens, Mark Twain and Mayakevsky. ‘The editicns will inclade 


thich 
defend the honor and record of|"<™ boners to replace one whic percent. - introductory essays and explanatory notes. They will appear in an 


0. ' 
Our party and the American peo- Pe eglthe cont erence called by While these crucial develop-| edition of 20,000 to 25,000 copies, illustrated by the best Romanian 
ments affecting the workers wel-| artists. 


ple whom it represents. | : 
| Mayor Hoyer ended in a stale fare were taking place, the UAW) ——— 


That hearing has been in prog- 
| mate, and each side appointed |r ternational Executive Board was | Issue Petition for MeCarran Repeal 


_ ress since April 23. The govern- ee 
w negotiators to carry on 
five ne & ; ‘inisession June 28-29 on what one 


ment has not yet completed its 2 .. 

case. ‘The government has started |'"° i og peported ati’ of its press agents described as) A petition in support of the campaign to repeal the McCarran 

out with a series of informer wit-|_. Rnblinde i. niline -nttarked “routine business. Ignoring news-, Law has been issued by the American Committee for Protection 
picketline n | — paper headlines of the impending | of Foreign Born, it was announced yesterday. The petition is in 


nesses, dealing with matters dating : 
back to the period of the forma- the: pickets to open passages for ‘mass layoff, the Board spent ‘a’ the form of a letter of support addressed to Adolph J. Sabath, who 


tion of the Communist Party in scabs. iwhole day drafting a 5% page| has introduced HR 3118, to repeal the McCarran Law. Copies 
1919. In the ten weeks that have attack on Mine Union chief John | of the petition may be obtained by writing to the American Com- 


transpired, the government has not, 10, 000 j L. Lewis. | mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, 23 W. 26 St., New York 10, 
yet reached the period when the| iil ran. |. Norman Matthews, UAW Chrys-) N. Y. 


Communist Party was _ reconsti- ler director, did offer «his “solu- mmabiaireunaecnanccscorames 
tuted in 1945, nor has any of the. tion” to. the layoffs. He urged | pine lake lodge um lso the Co-op Way 
testimony of. government witnesses, ecce are | speedier conversion of auto plants | Informal resort, beautiful country, °| To: Unity (Wingdale). Lake 
yet reached the period or the time 'to “defense” production — which owing: Seornecwae leks, anes, Seg A D ck ta aie aman Gael 
T ws ae ary. } 4 LIN: i e 

since the McCarran Act was) TEHERAN. — Ten thousand) means pushing the country deeper s ‘ounselor. ceatts program. Low © Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules 
signed and became law. If these members of the Iranian Crusaders | ‘into preparation for war. —. Inquire special rates families | 

| | é ; . ~ and full season. Special 5-day week- | 
11 men who were convicted for for Peace paraded Friday in cele Hudson Motor workers, await- end JULY 4th, $25. | PAR 
being the leaders of the Commu- bration of the possible end of the|ing Board action on their to strike RENOES LARS, W. "ee ; Roa 28 

, > . | Call Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754 | : ee 

nist Party of the United States — wel as 4 ery for the vote sictmunen speedup and com-| Jeffersonville 212 R. , OL 5-7828 
Seed scala iS Ce thea |kworld. Fifty demonstrators were their oat abiade the meeting. OUR DAY CAMP 
the Court will be lending final)! jailed and 18 persons were I-!while the Board concentrated on : — a 
jured after rightist mobs attacked |] ewis. : a ie ae 
the parade outside the American | Most ani ily sts agree that the. selors from 8 a.m 


and British embassies. The au- biggest lavoff since the 1930s is ACCORD, N.Y. ‘0 8 om. 
Parents are free all the mere to enjoy 


ities acknowledged that the : eS so : en, 7 poe, OR 
thon ; S : due tO USE of materials for war ALL SPORTS — clay tennis court, Ridgefield. Conn Phone. Ridgefield 11% 


H > < Ooce di in an or- “7 + . large natural pool, arts and crafts, ; | 
parade was: proceeding production. stele tr ge Lexvericus Mabsidiealakinus aa 40 


derly fashion until the rightists)” These same analysts conceal the |} reiax confidently at night — roving baby Drona: State Seana 
P . : | sate: : 50 miles from 
attac ‘ked. fact that salesrooms and storage sitters. Special facilities for infants, tee. Hes 5 Ss 


abling act for the imstitution of 
Fascism in the United States. For REASONABLE RATES VUak ' 4 
as : S. : Micators x | : Make Reservations Now! 
| The demonstrators rolled through} }o+. are jampacked with new and | wew York Office: DA 3-0005, after 3 p.m s q 


-the Communist Party would then ‘or ee | 
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confirmation to the charge which 
we have made from the outset of 
our indictment and throughout our 
trial that the Smith Act, under 
which we were tried, was the en- 


agent when its true purpose oe was represented in the march, in- Phone 3-2214 Room 801 Phone: AI 5-6268 
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: -Peace-Jittery Washington Seeks 
To Prop Up the War Economy 


THE WELL KNOWN “PEACE JITTERS” among Wall Street profiteers are now re- 
flected in Washington as the Truman adminis-tration tries hard to prime the war economy 
depite a possible cease fire in Korea.. The administration’s spokesman have let out a chorus 


of yells for an even greater shift ta, 
armament production because of 
allegedly new “war danger” zones. 

President Truman is _ reported 


the week abroad 


(ee eeeeneneneeeenenesnneeeee=eby John Pittman 


STRUGGLES OF THE PEOPLES for peace and free- 
dom this week appeared more irrepressible than ever. With — 
discussions on a truce in the Korean war scheduled to: be- 
gin at Kaesong on July 10 (See story on page 4) the fight for peace 
everywhere assumed an encouraging aspect. In Britain, Labor 
Government. spokesmen expressed the hope that the Korean truce 
discussions could be expanded into settlement of political issues 
between China and the United States as well. In France, where 
the newly elected National Assembly met Thursday (DeGaullists, 
118 seats; Third Force, 283; Communists, 103) with an amnesty 
for Vichyites and jail for Communists high on the rightwing parties’ 
agenda, peace forces announced defiance of the ban imposed on 
their big July 15 demonstration for a Pact of Peace between the 
big five powers. In West Germany, the Free German Youth de- 


fied the ban imposed on their activities by the Adenauer Govern- 
ment. And in the United States, on the eve of the great Chicago 
peace. conference (See story on page 3), Paul Robeson and Dr. 
Clementina Paolone, representing the elected delegates to the United 
Nations from the World Peace Council, protested to Security Coun- 
cil President Jacob Malik against the denial of visas to the other 
delegates of the Council by the U. S. State Department, brought 
to Malik’s attention the Council's proposals for peace, including 
a Pact of Peace between the five Great Powers. Robeson and Mrs. 
Paolone, expressing regret that the full Council delegation had been 
prevented from seeing U. S. Ambassador to the UN Warren Austin, 
announced the Council's intention of continuing its efforts to pre- 
sent its views to the United Nations and its agencies. 


OTHER WOES OF THE WAR-MAKERS | 

A NUMBER OF DISAGREEMENTS came to.a head in the 
camp of war and imperialism. Iraq broke off negotiations with 
representatives of the British-French-U. S.-owned Iraq Petroleum _ 


Company, while two Iraqui parties demanded a position of “neu- 
trality” by the government and the prohibition oF tection powers 
assembling troops to use against Iraqs neighbor, Iran. This move 
was followed by an Iranian announcement that the Security Coun- 
cil of the UN would be asked to prevent British troops and war- 
ships from threatening Iran. Furthermore, Iran rejected new over-— 
tures of the Truman government to compromise the issue of her 
nationalization of the $850 million Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. In 
Indo-China, a deal almost completed between Wall Street and the 
Bao Dai puppet regime was nipped in the bud by French imperial- 
ists, who saw the whole thing as a move to ease them out as Ex- 
ploiter Number One. In Washington, an oil pool of 18 Wall Street 
trusts was formed to “aid” the countries deprived of oil by Iran’s 
nationalization move; but the “aid” was seen in London as a move 

to snatch up Britain's customers. | 

Elsewhere, Kashmir’s ruling clique said it intended to keep 

the country part of India, and not Pakistan, regardless of the 

“findings” of the UN mission headed by Frank Graham. The Tito 
clique, having spent one-third of the $29 millions given by Wall 
Street on arms, and facing another raw material shortage, begged 
for more arms. The Peron regime, reflecting its dependency on Wall 
Street and Washington, made its ambasasdor to Washington foreign 
minister the new ambassador to Washington. The Yoshida clique, 
by agreement with the Occupation, disbanded its cabinet, began 
forming a new one to take over in anticipation of the Dulles’ “peace 


treaty.” 
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considering a personal appearance , xg 
|'before- Congress to sound a new | x 
hysterical alarm and urge the full # 
LE P| _. |ten billion dollars in new taxes he @ 
al) 2 requested instead of the seven bil- | ¢ 
Bi © lion dollars being prepared and |#@ 
= ithe full $8,400,000,000 for arms # = 
to Atlantic Pact countries. 
Bees. SB | ae * 
“| Labor leaders who support the 's 3 
= Truman line, are attempting to pic- : oo 
‘es ture the administration's moves as} =] 
= steps for tighter price control and {| 
price rollback powers. But while 
‘32 the President is expected to ask for © = 
<<. more of such authority, too, his #4 
2.2% emphasis will unquestionably be, # 
“@.% for the powers that will drive the| #37 
cost of living higher. 3 
Stabilizer Eric Johnston already **“ 
i'told the Senate Finance Commit-|since January, 1950, not counting 
tee that the administration wants|the tax hike last October. 
| the full 10 billion through taxes The entire picture—the cynical 
| that would reach down into the frankness of the blood-money 
“low bracket” incomes to “draw| profiteers, the “peace jitters” in 
off purchasing power and the} Wall St., and the total disregard 
pressure for inflation. of the mounting cost of living— 
* is causing large sections of the 
. The new foreign “aid” program) workers to react accordingly. 
—now strictly military and not|There is a rising “strike fever.” 
even claimed to be “help for the|The pressure to break through a 
starving +will draw off supplies} wage freeze ceilings is rising. 
from the civilian market and prop| Many workers are taking the op- 
up prices. portunity to force through new 


Congress, so far, has coldly re-| basic gains, liek the 40 hour week. 


jected union pleas for stricter price | — 
Field 


control. The Senate passed a bill’ 
(Continued from Page 1) 


specifically barring even those roll- 
backs that were still possible under 

fund in New York immediately 
after he ordered Field to jail. 


the existing “control” laws. This 
allows meat (ape to’ rise but not 
Dr. Alpheus W. Hunton, bail 
fund trustee, and Muriel Patter- 


drop below the current high level. 
‘son, bookkeeper for the fund, de- 


In voting a three-month stop- 
nied knowing the names of the 


gap extension of the old bill, Con- 
gress made sure by a special pro- 

persons who have contributed to 
the bail fund. : 


vision, that the President cannot 
Judge Ryan said he was trying 


use the rights he had under the 
old law to rollback prices of meat 

to get the names and addresses of 
lenders to the fund so federal offi- 


to even a limited degree. The 
House is reported preparing a bill 

|cers could ask them if they know 
ithe whereabouts of Gus Hall, Gil- 


that appears to be even worse than 
bert Green, Henry Winston and 


the Senate’s. In addition a bill is 
being pressed by the House ma- 

Robert G. Thompson, Communist 
leaders who failed to appear in 


jority to deprive the Wage Stabili- 
court last Monday. 
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zation Board of its right to con- 
sider certain types of labor dis- 
putes and thereby by-pass the 
ease piaatiey rT: | Judge Ryan had ordered the 
CRC bail fund to forfeit $80,000 
UNLESS there quickly de-|in bonds posted for the four men. 
velops a coast-to-coast mass move-;He said he would continue his 
ment stimulated primarilly by the! quiz Monday morning. 
AFL and CIO for real price con-|  Saypol asked the court to issue 
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H. SUMAY, Mer. SA 2-9898 
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JASE .—. 
MOUNTAIN 


(Air-Conditioned) 


197 SECOND AVENUF 
‘Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 71-9444 


© Quality Chinese Foud ©@ 
Special Attention to Parties & Banquets 


trols, only fake price controls are 
in sight. But the wage freeze 
which the SWB is still holding to 


ithe limit of 10 percent above 


January, 1950, will remain as 
strong and fast as ever. Several 
thousand cases involving “above 
ceiling’ .raises for millions of 
workers, are still waiting for ap- 
proval by the WSB. Meanwhile, 
the cost of living keeps climbing 
with even the BLS price index, 
heavily biased against workers, 
acknowledging a rise of 12 percent 
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Jefferson School 


Opens Tomorrow, Monday, July 9 


More than 50 — 5-week Courses offered in 
Politics, Economics, History, Philosophy, Art, etc. 


CAPITALISM AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE 
with Al Prago — 9:30 A. M.-1 P. M. 


a one week morning course begins tomorrow, July 9 
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Register and Attend Classes 
All This Week | 


275 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


SESSION 


' 


Catalogue 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
WA 9-1600 
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a bench warrant for Dashiel Ham- 
mett, mystery fiction writer and 
‘chairman of the bail fund. Judge 
Ryan said he would rule on that 
on Monday. 

Judge Ryan announced that he 
had completed questioning of .Ab- 
‘ner Green, another of the bail 
fund trustees. 

Also scheduled to be questioned 
next week are officials of the 
‘Amalgamated Bank which has the 
bail fund’s account. 

Field’s attorney said preparations 
were being made to post bail for 
'Field’s release Saturday morning. 


Ban Political Action 
By Colombia Unions 


The Colombian government has 
threatened to dissolve any union 
iwhich engages in political affairs. 
_ This threat was made in con- 
‘nection with the nattional conven- 
tion of the Liberal Party, to which 
‘unions are reported to have sent 
delegates. 
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SALE 
25% off 
FINE REPRODUCTIONS 


Custom Mats and Frames 


A 44th ST. GALLERY 7 


133 West 44th Street 
LE 2-3834 


Open Dally: 10:45 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
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BOGOTA, Colombia, July 8.—| 
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Classified Ads 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


EVICTED Interracial couple want 1%- 
room furnished or unfurnished apart- 
ment, pay up to $50 a month. Call 
AC 2-5676 after 7 p.m. 


eee ROOM TO RENT 


FURNISHED FRONT ROOM, separate en- 
trance, telephone, single girl. 123 Sec- 
ond Ave. Apt 2. 7 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


(Painting) 


PAINTING & decorating by Zeke, any- 
where in city. Comradely service. Call : 
Dickens 5-6362. 


(Upholstery). 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonabie. Furniture re- 
patred, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 
rapt attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 


| cmeecentt 


——eee 


STATION WAGON TO HIRE 


VACUUM CLEANER—Rated best by Inde- 
pendent Consumer Org. Reg. $74.99. 
Spec: $49.95. Standard Brand Dist. 143 
— Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.). GR. 
3-7819. 


ene 


CAR 


'48 DeSoto taxi, black, perfect condition, 
R. & H. Sacrifice $28. Hy 8-193. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clocki-—go rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children % 
rate to 12. #Booklet.. Tel. Callicoon 


321 J 2. 


RESORTS 


ae # 
Special July 4th weekend. Ideal yaca- 
tion in the Catskills. Modern facilities, 
swim, sports, bon-fires, informal danc- 
ing, excellent food. $35 weekly, families, 
special rates. Call or write country— 
Jeffersonville 74-W Booklet. 


SERVICES 
LITT AUTO REPAIR 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS—Body and Fender 
shop, and géneral auto repairs, reason- 
able, tires; tubes, batteries. Cut-rate, 


MAN with Station Wagon, makes daily 
‘trips to country. Small] moving jobs. 
Passengers, reasonable, dependable. Call 
Bob, UL 17-8143. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


MOVING, storage; Rockaway, Long Beach, 
Low rates. Call JE 6-8000. Ed Wendell. 


TRIPS TO THE COUNTRY. weekends only. 
Call any time. Covered pick-up trucks, 
Call GI 8-7601. | 


JIMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE on vacation 
will return on or about the 15th of July. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 
Daily ' per line Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) | 
1 insertion ....40¢ 
3 consec. insert 30c 
7 consec. insert 25¢ 
(For Commercial Ads) 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: | 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at 1 p.m. 
| For Monday’s issue — Friday 3 p.m. 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 


_ 233 W. 68th St.,. hird floor, Litt, TR 
7-241 | 


Previous Wednesday at 6 p.m. 
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THE TRENTON SIX,, pictured together in the New Jersey court 
on the day before the verdict freeing four and sentencing two to life 


: 
> 


From Scotts 


It-is twenty years—and many more miles—from 


Scottsboro, Alabama, to Trenton, New Jersey. 


But there is a great historical parallel between 


the Scottsboro frameup and the Trenton 6 case. 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


N A HOT July night back in 
- 1937, New Yorkers packed the 
old Hippodrome at 48d St. and 


Sixth Ave. to greet four young Ne- 


groes just arrived from Alabama. 
It was a joyous crowd celebrating a vic- 
tory over lynch justice. For the four 
Negroes were part of nine who had re- 
ceived eight death sentences and one 
of life imprisonment in Scottsboro, Ala- 
bama, in April, 1931. “Rape” was the 
framed-up charge against them. 

Durmg the six’ years that intervened 
between their arrest on a freight car at 
Paint Rock, Alabama, and the Hippo- 
drome meeting, the entire world had 
been aroused te their defense. U. S. 
Embassies had been beseiged with del- 
egations and demonstrations. Few cities 
in the United States had not witnessed 
"Free the Scottsboro Boys” parades. 
Leaflets, pamphlets, sermons, speeches 
and editorials fairly covered the land. 
For the first time since Reconstruction, 
lynch law was challenged and its vic- 
tims rescued. 


Five Were 


Held Hostage 


But Alabama “justice” was not com- 
pletely defeated. Five victims were 
held as. hostages. Olen Montgomery, 
Willie Roberson, Roy Wright and Eu- 
gene Williams were freed. But Hey- 
wood Patterson, Ozzie Powell, Andy 


PPP oe PPP 


woman and of white officials had to be 
backed up by the courts. 

During the 17 years that elapsed be- 
tween the arrest of the “Scottsboro 
Boys’ (they ranged in age at the time 
from 13 to 20 years—four of them below 
the age of 18), Powell, Wright and Nor- 
ris were paroled. (Paroled as criminals 
for a crime they did not commit.) Pat- 
terson found his chance at the end of 
17 years in a living hell and escaped. 

Now, 20 years after the beginning of 
the Scottsboro Case, Trenton, New Jer- 
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imprisonment. They are (left to right): 


aN vate tatee. 


hy 


ames alph Cooper, 


Thorpe, 


Collis English, McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie and Horace Wilson. 


sey, has presented us with a “Northern” 
variety of the same brand of white su- 
premacy “justice.” On August, 1948, 
an all-white jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty against six Negroes charged 
with a robbery-murder. The only evi- 
dence against the six men was con- 
tained in “confessions” introduced by 
Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe and repu- 
diated by the defendants. 


It was the word of the white prosecu- 
tor in this case against the testimony of 


six Negro marginal workers. The pros- 
ecutor represented the State. His word 
prevailed, just as the white woman's 
word plus the white officials had pre- 
vailed in Scottsboro. In Scottsboro the 
State proved that a woman of doubtful 
morals had been intimate with some 
man shortly before the Negroes were 
arrested.. In the case of the six Ne- 
groes in Trenton it was proven that a 
72-year-old storekeeper, William Horner 
had been killed on the morning of 3 sm 
27, 1948, with a blunt instrument. Then 


SCOTTSBORO — The nine Negro 


oro to Lrenton 


the prosecutor “proved” that it was 
POSSIBLE for the six Negroes to have 


been there. What was lacking in evi- 
dence, the Trenton officials made up 
for with “confessions.” That was enough 
to send six Negroes to death. 


Six Snatched 
From Death 


But just as in the Scottsboro case, 
this type of “justice” was challenged. 
The International Labor Defense with 
its combination of mass and legal de- 
fense made the name “Scottsboro” 
known around the world. A so-called 
“criminal prosecution” was exposed for 
whaf is was—the judicial form of the 
national oppression of the Negro peo- 
ple. In the Trenton Six Case, the Civil 
Rights Congress snatched the men from 
the electric chair, won a state Suprem® 
Court reversal by rallying worldwide 
support from among the peoples. 


The six men—Ralph Cooper, Collis 
(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 


youth at the time of their arrest. 
Troops with fixed bayonets can be 
seen in the rear of the picture. 


Wright, Charley Weems and Clarence - 
Norris were held. White supremacy had 
to be upheld. The word of a white 
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World of Labor 


taking Stock Since the 
-: Labor Leaders Walked Out 


By George Morris 

MORE THAN TWO MONTHS HAVE PASSED 
since the United Labor Policy Committee returned to 
the war mobilization posts with a statement expressing 
great hopes the complaints that led to their walkout 
would be settled in a satisfactory manner. Nearly a 
half year has passed since this body 
representing AFL, CIO and Railroad 
Brotherhood unions began its fight 
for some regard for labor within 
the unfolding war mobilization 
drive. What have been the results 
SO far? : 

Last. week’s action in the Senate 
on- controls, killing even what little 
price or rent control or price roll- 
backs were still possible under the 
‘expired act, should give a meas- 
ure of the ULPC’s success. The 
main excuse that the ULPC gave when it went back 
into the war machinery’s fold was its confidence in a 
new controls bill. The 60 days left were to be given 
to a “grass-roots” drive for real “anti-inflation” pro- 
visions in the law. 

If speeches and “anti-inflation” conferences were all 
that was needed to achieve the result, there were 
plenty of them. But it takes more than that to make 
an impression on the sort of people who make up 
the 82nd Congress. When the crucial votes came up 
in the Senate on continuing authority to rollback prices 


to some limited degree allowed in the old Jaw, those 
whom labor calls its “friends” mustered an all-time 
low of 25 votes. As the New York Post’s Washington 
correspondent wrote: 
“It was the 1946 OPA story all over again as the 
farm bloc rode high and the consumer bit the dust.” 
How can the labor leaders continue to submit to 
the wage freeze, which they take part in administer- 
ing, in face of not even a real pretense that we have 
price control? How can they continue to prattle about 
“equality of sacrifice” in face of a 21 percent increase 
in net profit for corporations in the first quarter of 
1951 over the same quarter last year? Can they tell 
their members they have had any success on the jax 
issue in face of the new 12% percent hike in pay 
envelope deductions Congress is voting? | 
Meanwhile, prices continue to climb even accord- 
ing to the government’s Price Index which everybody 
knows is rigged against labor. The new rise of .4 per- 
cent in the index brought the officially recognized in- 
crease for the year since the Korea war broke out to 
9.5 percent—11 percent since January, 1950, the date 
on which the 10 percent wage freeze is based. 
Despite the fact that the real increase since Janu- 
ary, 1950, is at least 15 percent, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board still clings to the 10 percent limit as thou- 
sands of “above ceiling’ cases pile up and no agree- 
ment could be reached for a new wage formula. 


The charge often made in this column that real 
wages are dropping as the war economy unfolds, are 
fully confirmed in the -U. S. Department of Labor's 
own study of wage trends in 1950 contained in the 
June issue of the Monthly Labor Review. That study 


had 


says that “despite the acceleration of pay rises during 
the second half of 1950 most of the rise in ‘real’ wages 
occurred before the Korean conflict.” 


This, according to the study, was due to the fact 
that the price index showed a rise of only a little more 
than one percent between January and June, 1950. But 
from June to January, the first six months of Korea 
warfare, the C. of L. index rose 6.6 percent. ‘That, 
together with last October’s tax hike, more than wiped 


out the rise in earnings. % 
If that held in the first six months, as the effect of 


“the Korea war only began to show itself, how much 


more true has it been in the second half of the year 
since KoreaP Even the BLS monthly reports of “spend- 
able” average weekly earnings in terms of 1939 dol- 
lars, admits a drop of nearly a dollar from last De- 


cember’s level to March—from.$33.77 to $32.87 a week 


in terms of 1939 dollars for a worker with three de- 
pendents. 

On top of everything is the increasing evidence of 
a recession within the war economy. Hundreds of 
thousands of auto workers are being laid off for periods 
ranging from several weeks to months and the New 
York area has suffered a particularly heavy fresh unem- 
ployment as a result of cutbacks in civilian fields. 

_If labor leaders had cause to complain last Janu- 
ary that they are being used for only “window dressing” 
in the war mobilization machinery, they certainly have 
good reason to complain now. They do, that is, if they 
have the slightest regard for their members. Ranting 
against “communism” will neither cover up the fact that 
conditions have grown worse, nor satisfy the restless 
union members. 


he Union They Couldn’t Split 


Millions of dollars, raids by powerful unions, 
physical violence and terror have failed to split 
the workers away from the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, a union with militant tradi- 
tions going back more than 50 years. Here are 


the reasons for the union’s remarkable victories. 


MINE-MILL ELECTION BOX SCORE 


Tacoma, Wash. (American Smelting & Refining) 
Great Falls, Mont. (Anaconda Copper Mining Co.)_--_- CIO Steel 
East Helena, Mont. (American Smelting & Refining Co._ CIO Steel 
Miami, Ariz. (Miami Copper Co.) 


Mine-Mill 
Mine-Mill 
Mine-Mill 


CIO Steel 
Mine-Mill 


DENVER, Colorado 
HE entire labor movement. has 


been impressed by the un- 
broken — of 13 election vic- 
tories chalked up by the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. The vic- 
tories, recorded at such widely scat- 
tered points as Tacoma, Wash., Miami, 
Ariz., and Torrington, Conn., were over 
raiders from the CIO Steelworkers, CIO 
Auto Workers, AFL Chemical Workers 
and AFI, Cement Lime & Gypsum 
Workers. 

In almost: every case, Mine-Mill won 
in the face of unprecedented redbaiting 
by the raiding union and a thoroughly 
hostile local press and radio. In at least 
three cases, Catholic clergymen sided 


Negro prejudice, anti-Jewish prejudice, 


anti-Mexican prejudice, anti-Italian prej- . 


udice, religious intolerance, bribery, 
liquor and various forms of vice. 


Although redbaiting was the chief 
weapon used in the early stages of every 
campaign, the raiders were forced in the 
final days to abandon it as no longer 
effective. 

__A favorite piece of literature used by 
the CIO steel union was a reprint of an 
article which appeared in MacLean’s 
Magazine—the Canadian Satevepost— 
charging that Canada’s “security” was 
threatened by the “Communist-run” 
union at the Consolidated Mining & 


- Smelting Co.’s lead smelter in Trail, B.C. 


The article had been printed by Mac- 
(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 


Miami, Ariz. (Int'l Smelting & Refining Co.) CIO Steel 


Buffalo, N. Y. (American Brass Co.) 


Torrington, Conn. (American Brass Co.) 


Mine-Mill 1090 
CIO Steel 239 
106 


Magna, Utah (Kennecott Copper Co.) 
Hayden, Ariz. (American Smelting & Refining) 


Sonora, Calif. (U. S. Lime Products Co.) 


Perth Amboy, N. J. (American Smelting & Refining)--_-\ey 1949 


Anaconda, Mont. (Anaconda Copper Co.), NLRB demanded that CIO. 
Steel withdraw its petition on the ground it lacked sufficient evidence 
of membership. 

Trail, British Columbia (Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co.), B. C. 
Labor Board threw out a CIO Steel election petition for the second 
time, asserting that fraudulent application cards had been presented. 


openly with the raiders and brought 
heavy pressure on its parishioners to 
vote against Mine-Mill. And at Buffalo, 
N. Y., where Mine-Mill defeated an all- 
out raid by the United Auto Workers 
at American Brass (Anaconda), the 
American Legion entered the campaign 
on the side of UAW. 

The new wave of raids began as Mine- 
Mi'l prepared to open its 1951 bargain- 
ing drive, in which goals of 30 cents 
an hour wage increases and a $100 
monthly (not including Social Security 
payments) pension plan had been set. 
Tey also climaxéd an 18-month period 
of raids by the CIO steel union which 
-bezan even before Mine-Mill was ex- 
pe'led trom CIO in January, 1950. 

Wherever the raiders appeared, bar- 
ga.ning was immediately disrupted. 
Either the company insisted there was 
“doubt as to who represented the work- 
er or the NLRB intervened on behalf 
© raiding petitioners. The Mine-Mill . 
locals involved therefore pressed for 
“consent” elections, in order to dispose 
of the issue as quickly as possible. 


$2,500,000 : 
Fer Raids 


in Montana, Arizona, Utah, New York 
and Connecticut, the raiders had been 
campaigning steadily—and at great ex- 
pense—tor as long as a year by way of 
preparation for the elections this spring. 
Estimates of the.money spent on these 
raids against long-established Mine-Mill 
locals run as high as $2,500,000. 

The appeals included redbaiting, anti- 
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SOLIDARITY of Mine-Mill Local 485 with 
Millmen’s Local 39% 
ham Canyon 
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ers. The Bingham Canyon copper miners, who work at the 
biggest open pit in the world, urged the millmen to stand by 


Mine-Mill and their chain-wide Kennecott Bargaining Coun- 
cil, They did. 
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‘and trade union chairman. 


Mr. Throttlebottom would think you were crazy 
if you brought up the housing shortage in con- 


tract negotiations. 
solve that—and plenty more—in_ collective 


But Soviet plant workers 


agreement at the shop level. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


The Worker Moscow Correspondent 


MOSCOW, USSR 


ATAYBE you've been on your 
plant. bargaining committee 


and have negotiated a contract 


with the bosses. Can you ever re- 


member discussing the kind of 
apartment you want the boss to provide 
for the workers, in addition to higher 
wages? Did you ever suggest that the 
boss should stop deducting social se- 
curity taxes from your wages, that he 
should pay the cost, and that your plant 
committee should administer the social 
security funds? | 

Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? But these 
are not strange subjects to workers in 
the Soviet Union who have negotiated 
collective agreements with management. 
Let’s see how such a collective agree- 
ment is arrived at in Soviet industries. 
Let’s take it at the plant level to find out 
how it affects each working man or 
woman. : | 

The plant I've chosen is the Caliber 
Instrument ‘Works of Moscow, the big- 
gest one making micrometers and meas- 
uring tools for all sorts of machines and 
vehicles, from tiny, microscopically cal- 
ibrated instruments to others many yards 


high. I examined various shops of the 


plant, talked with the chairman of the 
trade union committee, the assistant 
chairman, a woman, with workers at 
their machines, as well as with the plant 
director and engineers. | 


No Puzzle: 
Workers Run It 


I sought answers to. questions many 
American union members have about 
trade unions here: How are workers 
standards protected in the Soviet Union? 
Do the workers “pear: in discus- 
sions of a contract? How is the contract 
administered, once its adopted? Can 
workers present grievances under the 
contract? | 

Nikolai T. Kitsa is chairman of the 
union at Caliber. There was a puzzled 
smile on his face when I asked him how 
he became chairman. “I was elected,” 
he replied. Each shop of the factory 
elects a shop committee of from five 
to about 12 members. Then the entire 
union membership has a general meet- 
ing—in a hall controlled by the. union 
members and furnished by the plant— 
where nominations are made for the 
plant committee. This is the chief body 
of the union at Caliber. About 18 work- 
ers were nominated for the committee, 
Kitsa explained, and then in a secret 
ballot 15 were elected. He was chosen 
chairman, 

_ Working directly under the plant com- 

mittee are nine separate commissions 
elected by the members. Each one of 
the commissions administers a separate 
phase of the contract. Thus, there’s a 
wage commission, one for cultural activ- 
ity, one on housing, another controls the 
social insurance funds, another personnel 
and labor force, another health and 
physical culture, etc., The shop commit- 
tees see to the enforcement of the con- 
tract for their workers. é 

Discussion of the annual collective 


_ agreement starts at a shop level. They 


take up all phases of work and condi- 
tions—wages, safety provisions, health 
provisions, housing, vacations, upgrad- 
ing of workers, welfare of the children 
ot the workers, and the fulfillment of 
the plan for the plant's production. 
Every single worker in the plant has the 
right to make proposals, to discuss, to 
criticize. 
meeting the last discussion is held and 
the workers -vote on the adoption of the 
agreement. 


It’s There | 
In Black and White 


I saw the printed copy of the final 


agreement which had been adopted re- 


cently at Caliber, signed by the director 


It was a 


JULY 8, 1951. 


Finally, at a general plant 
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Collective Bargaining in the USSR 
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Women working at precision instruments at the Caliber Instrument Works in Moseow. 


Who’s the Government? 


Among the workers in the Cali- 
ber Instrument Workers of Moscow 
there are: 


3 Members of the 
Soviet 
Members of the City Soviet 
Member of the Oblast Soviet 
Member of the Supreme 
Soviet 
Assistant peoples judges 
Assistant member of the Su- 
preme Court, USSR 


regional 


most detailed document. It tells what 
work is expected from the men and wo- 
men at the machines, from the foremen, 
the engineers, technicians, etc. It lists 
the pay scales, states the safety provi- 
sions, accident prevention regulations, 
ventilation and sanitary provisions in the 
factory. It tells what dining room facil- 
ities are required, including special din- 
ing rooms for workers who need special 
diets. The polyclinic, the night sana- 
torium, dental and medical care (all free) 
for the workers are provided. It de- 
scribes the responsibilities of manage- 
ment for improving working conditions, 
including the expenditure of 200,000 
rubles in 1951 just for making life and 
work in the plant more agreeable, 


Everybody gets at least a two-week 


vacation, and for workers doing more 
difficult operations it’s a month—at full 
pay. On top of that, the contract speci- 
fies that the plant, industry or union will 
pay most of the cost of vacations spent 
at special resorts maintained in the 
South, on the Baltic and near Moscow. 
The contract also makes provision for 
the training of new workers and the 
maintenance of permanent trade schoels 
connected with the plant. 


Hey, Boss— 
Build Me A House! 


A very important section of the con- 
tract provides for the building of new 
homes for the workers. I saw the four 
large apartment houses already occu- 


pied, a new one in construction and 
more are planned. 


Apprentices start working at 500 
rubles a month and the term of appren- 
ticeship is only a few months. Wages 
go to 2,000 rubOles a month. When you 
consider that rent for a three-room apart- 
ment with all utilities comes to about 
50 rubles a month, that a three-course 
meal with a generous meat dish included 
comes to four rubles in the dining rooms, 
that children are cared for, all meals 
provided, at a cost of about 25 rubles 
a month and that all medical attention, 
dentistry, operations, convalescence, etc., 
are free, that you are paid wages when 


sick or injured, you see that this is a 
high wage standard. 

In all cases, workers can upgrade 
themselves, and the contract says that 
the plant must provide classes, courses, 
training to help them achieve greater 
skill. Since the entire wage system is 
based on payment in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of work done, its 
clear that there is no limit to the oppor- 
tunities workers have to improve their 
position. 

Every worker can get a copy of the 
printed agreement to keep tabs on its 
fulfil!ment. But all shop committee 
members, all union functionaries, have 
to keep a copy handy all the time, be- 
cause they are responsible to see that 
it’s carried out. 

At any time, any worker in any de- 
partment or shop who has a grievance 
may present that grievance to a member 
of his shop committee. The committee 
may then take it up with the persons in 
charge of that shop. If the worker 
doesn’t get satisfaction, the committee 
can take it to the plant committee and 
highest: officials of the works. If the 
worker still doesn’t get satisfaction—and 
this happens very rarely—the union, or 
the worker hxnself, can take the matter 
to the execute council of the entire 
union, or to the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade U-ions. 

Every thre; months there’s a general 

(Continued sa Magazine Page 6). 
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Japan Economy Geared to Warmakers 


PEKING. 

DOCUMENTS of the Japanese Chamber of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and the Foreign Ministry's Investi- 
gation Bureau reveal the extent to which the economy 
of Japan has been hitched to “he Wall Street war- 
chariot. And official statistics reveal the effects of this 
criminal policy of the Occupation and the Yoshida 
government on the civilian population. 
~ Decisions of the Yoshida regime provided that 
Japan will supply the American invasion forces with 
all possible strategic materials and manpower; that 
Japanese private enterprises will accept American 
orders for war materials and that Japanese factories 
will repair tanks, aeroplanes, guns, tractors and landing 
craft for the Americans. 

| * 

IN FACT, Japan has been « military supply base 
of the Americans since the outbreak of the Korean war. 
' All monopolized enterprises have been busy meeting 
the purchase orders of the American armed forces and 
all former Japanese arsenals have been used to produce 
or repair various kinds of weapons. These arsenals 


include the Sagami Arms Manvfacturing Factory, the 
_Iwakuni Fuel Factory, the Army Gunpowder Factory, 
the First Army Arsenal and the former navy arsenals 
in the Kure Harbor, Ominato, Inaizuru and Sasebo. 
The Kyodo News Agency reported on May 10 that 
Japan would receive a total of $400,000,000 from the 


American military buyers by the end of June. This 
amount would be 49.3 percent of the total value of 
Japan's exports last year. 

* 


AT LEAST 150,000 to 200,000 Japanese are al- 
ready engaged in military service for the American 
aggression. In April alone, American troops seized 
36.3 percent of Japan’s seagoing vessels and 40 percent 
of its railway rolling stock for military use. 

A Kyodo dispatch of June 5 reports that the Cham- 
ber of Economic Stabilization of the Yoshida Govern- 
ment admitted that Japan had been included in Ameri- 
ca’s war mobilization system. In fact, Japan's peaceful 
industries have been strangled. Owing to the lack of 
capital the import of foodstuff and raw materials for 
light industry has increased sharply. In July. and 
August last year, the import of cereals increased by 
50 percent, and cotton by 48 percent. 


* 

FREIGHT and passenger transport between various 
ports is stagnant for lack of transport facilities: Two 
million tons of goods piled up on the national railways 
by April this year. At the same time, electric power 
has been under control of the American authorities, and 
only 45 percent of the total supply is allowed for use 
by non-military industries and for civilian purposes. 
Many timber, textile and ricegrinding ‘mills in Tokyo 


and Osaka have been forced to suspend work or close 
down entirely. . 

Up to March this year there were 950,0000 urban 
unemployed. In addition, there were 5,500,000 unem- 
ployed in the rural areas. Currency inflation has be- 
come more and more malignant; 410,000,000,000 yen 
were issued up to the end of April this year. The 
economic crisis is now rapidly deepening. 

* 

AN EDITORIAL in the Asahi Shimbun stated that 
the total number of Japan’s’ agricultural workers was 
14,000,000, of whom 52 percent were women. In 
July, last year, the percentage of women agricultural 
workers was actually as high as 70. In the busy farm- 
ing season the women have to labor 12 hours a day in 
the fields and do roughly four hours’ household work 
in addition. Such extreme hard labor causes many 
miscarriages and deprives the women of any rest after 
childbirth. 

According to the statistics of the Ministry of Health, 
cases of abortion have been increasing. Known cases 
of abortion were 168,961 in 1949 and 480,111 in 1950, 

Japanese children, too, live in misery. According 
to official data, 480,000 out of the 600,000 school 
children in 30 prefectures are always absent from 
school, because they have to help their families work 
for a living.. Another 600,000 children cannot afford 
to attend school. 
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_ Batting Lessons from the Master 


Stan (The Man) Musial gives the youngsters 


five rules from his own experiences. ... Talks 


about other good hitters in the National League. 


By LESTER RODNEY 


Beggin out to play some ball, 


smoothly,” 


Musial means don't lunge 
fiercely at every pitch. Swing hard, sure, 


young man? How about 
stopping off a minute for a few 
batting tips from the master, ‘Stan 


Musial of Donora, Pa., and the St., 


Louis Cardinals, the National League’s 
outstanding hitter over the past decade. 


Stan the Man, the lean and hungry 
looking lefthanded stylist who has a 
nine-year average of .346, says there’s 
nothing to it if you follow five basic 
» rules. Here they are: 


® Don’t think about your batting av-_ 


berage. (Except, he should add, when it 
comes contract signing time!) 

° Dont even think primarily of get- 
ting a base hit. 

® Just concentrate on meeting the 
ball solidly and smoothly. 

© Dont try to outguess the pitcher— 
whether he is going to throw a curve or 
fast ball. For one thing, it could be 
dangerous if you guess wrong, and sec- 
ond, the best hitters are always ready 
for anything. | 

* Concentrate on your  follow- 
through. This is important. The com- 
bination of meeting the ball solidly and 
follow through will get you your share 
of base hits. 


By “meeting the ball solidly and 
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but swing evenly with your bat moving 
on a level with the ground, neither 
“uppercutting’ the ball into the air, nor 
“chopping wood” and beating it into 
the ground. 

Follow through means that you con- 
tinue your swing all the way even after 
bat has met ball. If you are a lefthanded 
hitter, like ‘Stan the Man, this means 
that you will end your swing with your 
bat over your right shoulder. ‘And vice 
versa for righties. The foilow through, 
equally important in other sports like 
tennis, football, .bowling, golf, guaran- 


' tees the power of your swing. In other 


words, strange as it. seems, what your 
bat does AFTER it hits the ball deter- 
mines how far and hard the ball flies! 
For the swing in batting is one con- 
tinuous process from start to finish and 
can't be terminated in the middle with 
good results. 


All five of Musial’s rules for young 
batters stress one thing—the utmost con- 
centration once you step into the batter's 
box. That’s why you shouldn't be think- 
ing about anything else but meeting the 
ball well—not about batting. averages, 


getting a hit, or what the pitcher is liable 


to throw. 
Most young batters, Musial feels, are 
too home run and “pull” conscious. 


“I learned by experience when I tried 
to become a home run hitter,’ the six 
foot, 175 pound, 30-year-old star says. 
“It? was after the 1948 season, when I 
had hit 30 homers, one less than Ralph 
Kiner hit in :eading the, league. 

“I got too home run conscious. I 
thought I could become a great home 
run hitter in 1949. I changed my style. 
With right field as my power field I tried 
to hit them high and far all the time. I 
soon discovered my mistake. 


“The pitchers were throwing to my 


new weakness—the outside corner of the - 


plate. My average dwindled. Everyone 
wanted to know what had happened. 


“After a couple of months my average 
was way under .300 and I finally 
changed my swing again,” Musial eon- 
tinues. “I went back to meeting the out- 


side pitch solidly and driving it natur- | 


ally to left field instead of trying to pull 
every pitch far and high to right. I 


came out of my slump almost immedi- 
ately and finished the season with a .338 
average. I'm told I hit about .390 over 


the last month of the season. Ever since 


then, I have no longer thought of hitting 
home runs. That record is held by Babe 
Ruth and it can remain on the books for 
all time as far as I’m concerned.” 


- This then is the real explanation of 
a “slump” that had everyone guessing 
at the time. 


By the way, .this doesn’t mean that 
Musial never hits home runs any more. 
When he gets a pitch he can pull with 
power, his natural swing is apt to knock 
it out of the park. Ask the Giant and 
Dodger pitchers.. He still banged 28 
homers last seaSon. Brooklynites who 
have been watching him wreck their 
team for years will attest to the fact 


that he has put more home runs into the 


left field seats, too, than any other mod- 
ern lefthanded batter. His perfect form 
and follow through enable him to hit 


outside pitches to the “opposite field” 


with enough power to occasionally send 
it all the way. : 


Speaking of opposing hitters in the 


National League, Musial mentions Duke 
Snider of the Dodgers, Richie Ashburn 
of the Phils and Gus Bell of the Pirates 


as good’ young hitters who should be 


threats for the batting title for years 
to come. Snider, he says, is the most 
powerful. He pulls most of the pitches 
but can whack a fast outside pitch a Jong 
ways in the opposite direction, too. 


“Ashbum,” he goes on, “has the right 
system of merely meeting the ball. He's 
liable to hit it anywhere. And he has 
the speed to beat out infield hits. Bell 
is another interesting young hitter who 
should come along fast if he has no 
blind spot. | 

“Those are only a few of the good 
young hitters in our league,” concluded 
Stan. “And don’t forget a pretty good 
‘old’ one—Jackie Robinson!” == 

The 1951 batting race is still between 
these two great hitters. $=. 


THE WORKER 
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A Shop Worker 
Speaks in Rhym 


Editor, Worker: 


Enclosed is a piece in rhyme, titled 
“An Auto Worker Speaks On a Peace 
Resolution at a Union Meeting,” that is 
clipped from the Gear and Axle Build- 
ing column of Ford Facts, paper of Ford 
Local 600, UAW. Thought your read- 
ers might be interested. 

ao —Ford Worker 


Brother Chairman: Now that I have the 
floor, | 


I have something to say on peace and 
eee 

Our Company laid off thousands today, 

And ten thousand at Ford will get no 


pay. 

Hudson, GM, Chrysler—from east to 
west, | 
They lay off some and they speed up 

the rest; | / | 
They say, “No: steel for cars, just tanks 
for war,” 


Then sweat our guts and boot us out 
the: goor. 
Landlords raise the rent, prices fly a kite; 
Taxes piling up, wages frozen tight; 
We're up against a pair of loaded dice, 
This bosses game of “equal sacrifice.” 
Ask aa Martinsville how do they 
=e eel, | 
Or — Gilbert's twenty year 
eal; 
Ask Mrs. Ingram! Ask Mrs. McGee! 
Tell me, brother, are the Trenton Six 
free? 
You sent me to. Lansing on McGee's 
| case, 
To help save a man condemned for his 
race; 
Bill Hood of 600 spoke for the bunch, 
He damn near cried but his words were 
a punch, 
“Just look at me, Soapy, what do you 
see? 
A as man, mistér, who wants to .be 
ree. 
I was born black, lived black, Ill die 
that way, — 
By God, how much do you want us to 
pay? | 
For that crime... ? The only guilt of 
McGee... 
You beat us, starve us, hang us from 
a tree; ) 
Now we die in Korea in a war 
That's bringin’ Mississippi to their 
“shore.” : 
But Mister Govner never interfered, 
They pulled the switch while fascist 
mobsters jeered. | 
And freedom’s light throughout the 
world went dim, 
And part of each of us died too with 
| nim. . 
Sure, they can call us names an’ brand 
us red, . | 
They done that before when we stru 
for bread; — 
‘Henry scoured prisons for his 
_ squad. 
Klansman rode with black-jack an’ with 
steel rod. 
- You remember the sit-down up in Flint, 
How GM told the papers what to print; 
You know how they screamed, “It’s 
revolution! 
Save the nation! Save the constitution!” 
Just fightin’ for a union, so we're reds, 
Food an clothing for our kids, “Break 
their heads!” 
The right to be a man... not lick their 
boot, 
Out comes the National Guard prepared 
to shoot. 
That's histry now but it ain't over yet, 
We still ain't got what we've right 
to get; 
And now they want to plunge the 
world in war, 
Their crazy lust for profits . . 
an more. 
Well, oe it, were the people, we say 
“N >? 
Our kids have got a right to live an’ 
grow; 
Stand up on your feet! Make ’em hear 
ou yell: 
“We'll see your atom bombs an’ you 
in hell!” 
Fellow workers, are you ready to vote? 
Mister Truman, Mister GM, take note! 


goon 


- more 


Who favors the motion? Raise up your 


hand) 
One hundred million rose throughout 
the land. | 
—By H.L.S. 
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WHY THEY STOPPED IN BETHLEHEM 


| Bethlehem, Pa. 
Worker Correspondence Editor: 

Over 1,000 steel workers from "the 
Blast Furnace and Sintering departments 
walked out on May 25 in protest against 
speedup which had increased the winds 
on the furnaces as high as 20 percent. 
The Blast Furnace men have been on 
straight hourly rates, and thus get no 
more money for the greatly increased 
production demanded of them. They 
demanded an incentive plan which they 
figured would net them as high as 14 
cents an hour. They got nowhere in 
the crucial lower steps. of the cumber- 
some grievance procedure, 

The Bethlehem Steel Company was 
hysterical. The day the walkout started 
J. M. Sylvester, Genera] Manager of the 
Bethlehem plant, called it a “wildcat 
strike.” After the striking steelworkers 
had turned a deaf ear to the pleadings 
of Steel Union staffmen to return to 
work, Sylvester issued another state- 
ment, calling it an “outlaw strike.” He 
threw in the war program, through 
which Bethlehem Steel is getting such 
hugh profits and tax write-offs, and said: 
“When our boys are fighting in Korea 
how can any group of men attempt to 
sabotage steel production which is so 
badly needed for our defense effort?” 

The Company suspended three shop 
stewards, two from the Blast Furnace 
and one from the Sintering plant. 

The following day Steel Union Dis- 
trict Director C. B. Newell convinced 
the men to go back to work, with the 
promise that the grievance and the sus- 
pensions would be settled at a “hearing” 
with the Company in 10 days. At the 


end of the ten days the steelworkers’ 


were ready to go out again if the men 
were not reinstated and the grievance 
settled favorably, so the Company de- 
layed its answer for another “cool-off” 
period. | 

During this “cool off’ period the 
wildest rumors were spread around 
town. Local reactionary Democratic 
Party figures spread rumors that they 
got facts from Un-American Activities 
Committeeman Congressman Francis 
Walter that Communists had instigated 
the Blast Furnace strike. They yelled 
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FROM SHOP PAPERS: 


fied by this answer. 


“traitor” and “sabotage” at the Blast 
Furnacemen, who were simply demand- 
ing that they be paid for their increased 
production. 

During the “cool off” period the Com- 
pany hired a number of Lehigh Univer- 
sity students in the Blast Furnace de- 
partment for the summer. 

At the end of the second cool-off pe- 
riod the Company figured the men had 
been split enough to give a blunt “NO” 
answer to the grievance, and to con- 
tinue indefinitely the suspension of the 
shop’ stewards. Steel Union officials 
helped sell this deal to the workers by 
redbaiting, by putting the grievance back 
in the third step of the grievance pro- 
cedure, and by promising the men the 
best possible union “lawyer” to represent 
them. 

Most of the Blast Furnacemen and 
many other steelworkers are not satis- 
Steelworkers have 
learned from experience to have no con- 
fidence in the grievance procedure from 
the third step up. The problem of 
speedup 1s shactias all steelworkers at 
an increasing pace, and there was tre- 
mendous support for the Blast Furnace 
struggle. Many of the shop stewards 
and rank-and-file are seriously con- 
cerned at the firing of the three shop 
stewards. They see it as a serious threat 
to their economic conditions. And they 
wonder when the Company and Bethle- 
hem Globe Times were trying to keep 
the firing quiet, and rely on false 
redbaiting rumors, why their. union offi- 
cials made no public statements against 
this intimidation of shop stewards, and 
calling upon all steelworkers to back 
them up. 


In any case the Company has seen’ 


only the beginning of the struggle of 


the Blast Furnacemen and thousands of — 


a@ther Bethlehem steelworkers against 

their war speedup program and intimi- 

dation of their shop stewards. 
—Bethlehem Steelworker. 


Honored by Congress, Then Screened 


Below we reprint an item from the 
Black Gang Worker, voice of the Rank 
and File of the Marine Firemen and 
Oilers Union on the West Coast: 

© 9° ° 


The test of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. That test holds true for a union 
man when he’s confronted with the 
Coast Guard. Not so many weeks ago, 
Brother McClusky, a member of the 
MFOW, was screened off his ship. Mc- 
Clusky-is the holder of thc “Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor,” America’s high- 
est military honor. That didn’t impress 
the Coast Guard any—becase McClusky 
was an outspoken guy. 

He didn’t like to be shoved around by 
any one, be it engineer, Coast Guard or 
union official. He spoke up when he saw 
an act of injustice committed against a 
fellow union brother. His scalp wore the 
scars of the 1934 and ‘36 strikes. Every 
cop on the Pacific Coast knew Mace, and 
none of them felt happy when they 
heard he was doing picket dyty. If the 
cops hated him you can guess how the 
finks felt, because Mac has an undying 
hatred against any man that would fink 
on another man who was fighting for 
militant unionism and better conditions. 

It didn’t take the Coast Guard tong to 
hunt McClusky down and tell. him that 


- he was “a bad security risk.” The cap- 


tain on board ship did everything pos- 

sible to keep Mac on board, but the 

Coast Guard said “No.” — } | 
So far, there has been no indication 


that any of the, officials are_ going to — 


“bat” for Mac—becausé Mac just isn’t 
the type of guy that will “boot lick” with 
the pie cards in order to get in their 
good graces. 

A little while back we were only too 
happy to take a man in our union that 
had the scars of battle carved in his 
scalp through struggle on the picket 
lines. Today, that is out. The Coast 
Guard is the deciding factor that per- 
mits a man to belong to the MFOW or 


remain out. Of course, this came about 


with the full cooperation of the officials 
in office. 

The Coast Guard didn’t tell the offi- 

cials to issue new books to its members, 
it was the brain child of the present 
officials who announced that “no new 
books would be issued to any member 
unless he passed the Coast Guard screen- 
ing. 
Nothing makes any difference. any 
more, be it Congressional Medal of 
Honor, militant fighting on the picket 
line, a good union record of securing 
conditions. Nothing is of importance, 
unless—you stand in good with the pres- 
ent officials. 7” 


A nod from any of the officials to the. 


Coast Guard: in your direction means that 
youre due for the axe. It wasn't so long 
ago that we branded. the Coast Guard as 
a fink outfit when Truman stated that 


he would “use the Army and Navy to 


break the strike of the maritime work- 
ers.” Now our officials have crawled 


into the same bunk with them. A fine 


marriage, indeed. 


A Youth Gees Out 
Into the World 


TACOMA, Wash. 
Worker Correspondence Editor: 


Although I have just turned 18 I have 
already had some experiences working 
that I would like to tell about and hope 
that it will help other young people who 
are looking for jobs. 

When I first started working I con- 
tinued going to high school. I was get- 
ting $15 a month and room and board, 
For this I did all housework, cleaning, 
washing clothes and dishes and caring 
for three children. Also on Sunday I 
would work eight hours: as waitress in 
a cafe owned by the people who hired 
me and sometimes on Friday or Sat- 
urday night (my nights off) I would do 
dishes at the cafe. 

The second job I kept care of six 
children for $30 a month, room and 
board. My employer would keep me out 
of school a lot to help her at home. Also 
her husband tried to take advantage of 
the fact that he was employer and I was 
worker by trying to get fresh. — 

The third job I hed was at a first class 
restaurant. I was working from noon to 
8 p.m. but getting paid only from 3 to 
8 p.m., as my employer said they couldn't 
afford to pay me the other three hours 
as I didnt have too much experience. 
I did not belong to the union and was 
not yet 18. When they paid me they 
took nothing out for social security. 

After a week, an older waitress came 
on and I was laid off. After paying back 
a loan ($5) for uniform and a small 
personal debt, I had only $2 left out 
of the $9 pay for five days. 

Then I got a job at an all-night res- 
taurant, at union wages, although I was 
not a member of the union. I worked 
from 7 p.m. straight through until 7 the 


next morning four days a week. I had 


to quit schoo’ just a few weeks before 
school was out. My employer knew I 
wasnt in the union, but did not tell me 
to get a permit, and when the union 
checked on conditions, I was again laid 


OF. ; 


Next I filled in as a dishwasher for 
one day at a drive-in. I washed dishes, 
peeled potatoes and made french fries 
for nine hours and got $5. 

_I learned. quite a bit from these ex- 
periences, namely that it’s awful tough 
for a young person to get along on their 
own. I think the unions should do some- 
thing ‘about this chiseling of the bosses 
and taking advantage of the young work- 
ers or the youth will tum against the 


unions. 


No ‘Prosperity’ — 
In Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 


Editor, Worker: 

The threat of ,war layoffs loomed for 
thousands of workers in this community 
as a result of the NPA order slashing 
automotive production by 37 percent 
with heavy cutbacks in metals for gen- 
eral consumer goods production. 

It is estimated that a minimum. of 
1,000 workers will be ladi off a. General 
Motors, 500 at Nash-Kelvinator, a sim- 
ilar number at Hayes, with other hun- 


' dreds affected at Michigan Bumper and 


numerous smaller plants. 

Grand Rapids is a parts producing 
center with employment in these indus- 
tries dependent on the major automotive 
production - centers. While furniture 
manufacturing remains an important in- 
dustry, it no longer holds the lead insofar 


as employment is concerned. Thus, this — 


locality, like the larger automotive cen- 
ters, is presently face to face with an 
unemployment problem of significant 


proportions. 
| Laid-Off 


S.0.S. 


To Our Correspondents 
- Your letters are slower than ever. 
I know you have many things on- 
your mind, and it’s hot, but if you 
don’t rush in some shop reports, we 
wont. have a shop corr ence 
page. I particularly address this to 
many of you who have. clamored for 
the shop page and gave us assur- 
ance that when it gets going you'll 
make the most of it. This is no time 


Shop Correspondence Editor. : 
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\ Tinsley Says... 


HOW TO BE A JUDGE 
A suggestion for a speech 
by Harold R. Medina | 


Youth of America! I have been asked to give 
you a brief lecture on how to be a good judge. If you 
are an attorney, you must land yourself a job prosecut- 
ing Communists on some such charge as leaving a 
building or licking envelopes. This will guarantee 
you a promotion. If you are a judge and you hanale 
such a case; you will also get a promotion. 

When attorneys defending Communists speak, -you 
must beat your breast, proclaim your own martyrdom, 
and beatify yourself. You must declare’ that your 
patience is at an end, and you must accuse the law- 
vers of dragging things out and wasting the govern- 
ment’s time and money. 

Be sure that you take this attitude ONLY in cases 
involving Communists. As you know, I have been sit- 
ting on an anti-trust case in which the defending at- 
torneys took over 60 days to make their opening state- 


ment. In such situations you must be sweet, _ 
considerate, patient, and ever-loving. Under these 
conditions you must not, under any circumstances, 
threaten, storm, rock in your chair, roll your eyes to 
heaven, clasp your hands fervently, or peel an onion. 
Now I -would like to give you another pointet in 
the art of being a federal judge. In the trial of the 
eleven Communists in Foley Square, a fellow named 
McGohey (he also got a promotion) was the prosecut- 
ing attorney. All McGohey did was read pieces of 
books out loud. *He picked random passages from 
Ecithis State and Revolution and similar works. He 
had ten~pounds of books at his side, and he read a 
few sentences from the middle, end, or appendix, of 
each book. Naturally, the passages he read were un- 
intelligible in this form to, the jury—but why should 
the jury know more than McGohey? 
McGohey was a good excerpt reader. 


was clinched. | 
But, dear listeners, do not draw drastic conclu- 


sions from this. Again let me draw on my own ex- 
perience. I have been sitting on another case involv- 
ing Harold Stanley, partner in the banking firm of 


His case 


Morgan, Stanley & Company, defendants in an anti- 
trust suit. 7 

Ten years ago Stanley, speaking for the House of 
Morgan, testified before the Federal Communications 
Commission. ‘The Department of Justice used parts 
of this testimony in the anti-trust suit against the 


company. 


In such a case the judge must see that justice is 
done! You must follow a principled policy, just as I 
did. Naturally, I could not let this use of the testi- 
mony go unchallenged. I pointed out that it was en- 
tirely wrong to use excerpts out of context from Stan- 
ley’s testimony. Why, you can't take matters of public 
record and just read sentences and paragraphs out of 
the middle! 

Remember, then, that a good judge permits ex- 
cerpts and quotations out of context only when used 
against Communists. When banking firms are on 


trial, this pernicious practice of quoting out of con- 


text has.no place in our courts! 
This brief guide will help you be a federal judge. 
I might also add that it helps to own real estate and 


keep a stable of ward-heelers. 


- Were 


From 
Scottsboro 
To Trenton 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


English, McKinley Forrest, John Mc- 
Kenzie, James Thorpe and Horace Wil- 
son—were little known before 1948. All 
but English were born in the plantation 
area of the South. English was born in 
Trenton of parents who had come from 
Savannah, Ga. But with the people 
behind them they became symbols of 
the fight for justice against white su- 
premacy. 


Retrial Was 
Like Scottsboro 


Their re-trial was reminiscent of 
Scottsboro, too. In fifteen weeks an 
all-white jury heard the same case as 
their predecessors had heard in 1948, 
with a few exceptions. Judge Ralph J. 
Smalley, presiding at the re-trial, ruled 
more carefully. Two of the five “con- 
fessions were ruled out as illegal, al- 
though all of them were obtained un- 
der the same circumstances. Police files 
were produced to counter the prosecu- 
tors theory of the Homer killing. 

But just as Alabama was under the 
evcs of the world when it freed four ot 
the nine Scottsboro defendents, so was 
Trenton on the night. of June 13-14, 
1951, when the Trenton Six Case went 
to the jury. 


Few who sat through the 15-week 


trial doubted the fact that the prosecu- 
tor failed to prove his case “beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” The optimistic be- 
lievers in “pure” justice were satistied 
that all six men would be sent home— 
tree. - | : 
But alter 19 hours’ stormy. delibera- 
tion, the jury returned with its verdict, 
a compromise between justice and the 
duty to uphold “respectable officials.” 
McKinley Forrest, whom the state con- 


tended hit the fatal blow, was freed. So — 


was Horace Wilson, James Thorpe and 
John McKenzie. Cooper and English, 
who the prosecutor said, were in a “con- 
piracy with the freed, four, were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. Again, in 
. Trenton, N. J., as in Alabama, hostages 
kept, and the Constitutional 
wrongs of white officials were covered 
by Negro victims. | 

There was rejoicmg for the four 
freed Negroes in Cooper Street outside 
Trenton’s Mercer County jail gate. But 
there were also tears for the two viec- 
tims. oes 


No one doubted for a moment that 
the freeing of four was a victory worthy 
of celebrating. It was equally obvious 
that the sentencing of the two was a 
notice that white supremacy had re- 
treated but retained its right to repeat 
- these judicial monstrosities. * | 

We are 20. years from Scottsboro, 
and Trenton, N. J., is : long way from 
Paint Rock, Alabama, but the Trenton 
Six decision shows that politically the 
-two places are rather close together. 
And the fight to free English and 
Cooper is the measure of our recogni- 
tion of the dangerous tenacity of white 
peer? and how it beclouds ou fu- 
ure. | , 
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THE UNION THEY COULDN’T SPLIT 


(Continued from Magazine Page 2) 


Lean’s to back up the unsuccessful steel 
union raid against Mine-Mill Local 480 
at Trail, scene of the largest lead smelter 
in the world. Neither MacLean’s nor 
the CIO steel union literature mentioned 
the decision of the British Columbia 
Labor Board which declared: that “the 
board is here dealing, not with an indi- 
vidual: nor in the Mine-Mill local union, 
with a subversive body.” 

Both steel and auto raiders also played 
heavily on a re-hash° of stale claims 
against Mine-Mill by the renegade Ken 
Eckert betore the ClO “trial” committee 
which called for expulsion of Mine-Mill 
from CIO. Eckert, once a leader in 
Mine-Mill, forgot that miners, millmen, 
smeltermen and fabricating workers are 
convinced they have the. most demo- 
cratic union in America. 


Redbaiting 
Flops 


“Be an American, vote for an Amer- 
ican union, was the slogan used monot- 
onously by all the raiders in their desper- 
ate attempt to pursuade the workers that 
their Mine-Mill union was somehow un- 
patriotic. Theme song for the CIO steel 
radio programs was the hackneyed tin 
pan alley tune: “The only red we want 
is the red we ve got in the old red, white 
and blue.” 

But the raiders found in every case 
that redbaiting no Jonger works! 

And with that discovery came the 


realization that they had nothing else 


to offer the workers. Mine-Mill cam- 


paigners were able to show easily that 


the program of their union was a genuine 
trade union rogram, fashioned to meet 
the problems and needs of workers with- 
out compromising either. with the em- 
ployers or with an employer-molded 
wage freeze. They were able, at the 
same time, to point to a solid record 
of militant struggle throughout the In- 
ternational union, marked by a stubborn 
refusal to make a single “deal” with the 
Democratic administration. 


The attempts of local Catholic clergy 
in Tacoma and Buffalo to interfere in the 
eléction campaigns actually boomer- 
anged. At Tacoma, Catholic workers ex- 
pressed deep resentment when all parish 
priests read an editorial from the “Cath- 
olic Northwest Progress” at all masses 
two days before the voting. 

The Knights of Columbus in Torring- 
ton canvassed the homes of workers in- 
tensively for several days immediately 
before the election. Parish priests were 
also seen visiting the wives of workers 
in Torrington, where the working force 
at American Brass Co. is 96 percent 
Catholic. | 


Changes In 
‘Brass Valley’ 


However, times have changed in Con- 
necticut's “brass valley” which was swept 


by a “Progressive” Metalworkers -Coun- 
cil secessionist movement several years 
ago. Workers in Torrington had watched 
their brothers in PMC (now UAW) 
plants—ABC in Waterbury, Chase Brass 
and Scovill Brass—give up benefits won 
years ago by Mine-Mill, and forced to 
accept long-term sellout contracts. 
They knew UAW had given up the 
ptid lunch neriod in the ABC Detroit 


plant. They knew UAW hid just ended ~ 


a strike at the ABC plant in New Tor- 


onto, Ontario, with a 9-cent wage cut 
in return for a cutback from the 44-hour 
to the 40-hour week. And they knew 
Mine-Mill’s giant local in Sudbury, On- 
tario, had just won wage increases of 22 
to 27 cents hourly from the International 
Nickel Co. in addition to a cutback to 
the 40-hour week. 


The pattern that emerges from these - 


election contests shows clearly that 
American workers—from one coast to 
another—are fed up with the betrayals 
of both CIO and AFL. John Clark, 
international president of Mine-Mill, de- 
scribed the betrayal thus in a recent 
statement: 

“Failure to organize or even permit 
membership mobilization in the fight 
against Taft-Hartley. © 


“Failure to go to the support of the | 


railroad unions and United Mine Work- 
ers when their strikes were broken by 
the Administration. 

“Failure to expose the connection be- 
tween an atom-bomb rattling foreign 
policy and a domestic policy of reduced. 
living standards, attacks on civil liberties 
and attacks ‘on minority peoples. 

“Failure to join in a real fight against 
the McCarran Act. 

“Failure to make a militant fight for 


higher wages or against speedup; but, on 
the contrary, holding down expressions 


of membership militancy; signing five- — 


year cost-of-living contracts, giving em- 
ployers the green light for speedup. 
“The road of betrayal led to,company 
unionism in dealing with employers, and 
a sort of national company-unionism, or 
labor front, in dealing with government.” 


No 
Compromise 


In voting for Mine-Mill, the workers 
were expressing their confidence in a 


union which has refused to follow this 
course of betrayal, a union which has 
refused to compromise in the fight. for 
peace. ve 

The workers were showing their un- 
derstanding of the fact that Mine-Mill 
is vigorously and directly bucking the 
wage freeze, while an official statement 
of the CIO steel union has declared that 
“. « « it is unlikely that any new wage 
increase can be negotiated and put into 
effect until something is done to break 
the wage freeze.” | 

As Mine-Mill’s president Clark says: 

“For the labor movement as a whole, 
raiding has brought only diversion from 
the real goals of unionism. Divided and 
confused, organized workers have seen 
the machinery of government taken over 
by agents of big business who have gone 
hog-wild over unheard of war profiteer- 
ing. . 
“We think that the overwhelming de- 
feats suffered by the raiders in recent 


- weeks indicate an awakening of workers 


to these facts. The wage-price-tax 
squeeze has brought the average citizen 
to realization that the Koréan war is-a 
war for profits. 


“With this conclusion goes awareness 
that so-called union leaders who support 
a big business war are betraying their 
members. With it also goes gniti 
of the correctness of Mi 
which has steadfastly maintained 
fight for welfare of its members, refus- 
ing to tradé our birthright of working 
class solidarity for any fancied political 
advantage.” pes 
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the 


Unions in the USSR 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 


plant meeting where both the director 
and the union chairman sa. on how 
the contract is being carried out. 


Workers on Both — * 
Sides of the Table 


I was sitting in the office of the Cal- 
iber Plant director, Alexander V. Neshte. 
There, too, was one of the chief engin- 
eers of the plant, Ruim Y. Lifshitz. With 
us also were the plant trade union chair- 
man, and the assistant chairman, Maria 
Yurkoca, as well as several of the out- 
standing workers in the plant. There 
was no way of picking out directing 
from working or trade union. personnel 
by appearance or dress. They-all ranged 
from young to middle age; all looked 
like what they were—workers. 

Which brings us to the most important 
difference between collective bargaining 
in our country and in the Soviet Union, 
a socialist country. Both the directors, 
engineers and workers have the same 
real boss—the entire working class of the 
Soviet Union. The plant doesn't belong 
to the “management,” it belongs to the 
Soviet state. To put it as briefly as pos- 
sible, that means the Soviets—councils 
of working people—own the industries 
of the USSR. . | 

A worker who gains skill and experi- 
ence becomes a foreman, or chief fore- 
man, or finally director or engineer of a 
plant,- just as this director, Neshte, start- 
ed as a worker in the Stalin Automobile 
plant. His parents were peasants, poor 
peasants, when he was born in 1907, 
His father had four years of schooling; 
he had a higher education. 


Real Collective 
Agreement _ 


Out of this fact comes another impor- 
tant difference in the role of the trade 
unions here, as compared with the cap- 
italist countries. Trade unions have a 
direct part in the actual running of the 
plants, not to speak of such things as 
their complete control of the social secur- 
ity system covering all workers from the 
cradle to the grave. Take Maria Yur- 
kova, assistant plant chairman of the 
Caliber union. She's not a member of 
the Communist Party. She was a pro- 
duction worker who became a technician, 
and now she’s in charge of technical im- 
provements, mechanical and labor iv- 
novation. Only management—which is 
a fancy as well as inaccurate name for 
the big stockholding and banker owners 
of plants in our country—is concerned 
with such matters under capitalism. 


But where workers own the indus- 
tries, they re the main people concerned 
with improving machinery, inventions 
and technological progress. They bene- 


fit from such progress not only through 


the general advance of the country’s 
economy, but directly through the higher 
wages, the bonuses and other rewards 
you get for better work. Nor can they 
lose their jobs through the introduction 


_of new machinery because there is no 


unemployment under socialism. 


All these things then are included in 
the process of ‘collective bargaining and 
the carrying out of the collective agree- 


, ments. How does all this show up in 


the plant? What do you actually see 
in the Caliber plant, on its grounds, and 
what would the workers sound like if 
you actually spoke to them? We'll dis- 
cuss that in our next article. 
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- ALAN MAX has written an extremely witty one-act 


farce satirizing the redbaiting racket. 


It is called Civic Virtue and uses all the arts of laughter 
to show the tie-up between cerruption in government and 
anti-Commynism. 

It tells of a crooked Mayor and his sanitation inspec- 
tor who try to pin a murder rap on a Communist to cover 
up their own guilt. 

The two vultures find their ‘red’ in the inspector’s 
nephew, a confused individual whom they think they 
have in their pocket but who unexpectedly turns out to 
have more sense than they imagined. : 

Civic Virtue is easily the best and the funniest play 
on this theme written in recent years. It was well re- 
ceived when performed a couple of weeks ago at the 
Jefferson School and now it is available to other groups 


for production. 


It can be produced quite simply. It requires but one 
set and eight actors.. The play runs 35 to 40 minutes. 


Interested groups can get the script by sending a 
quarter in cash or stamps to David Platt, Cultural Editor, 
“ge Worker, P. O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York 8, 
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By DAVID PLATT 


Readers: Comment on Today’s Films 


WERNER THIERRY, film critic of the progressive Danish 
paper Land og Folk, writes from Copenhagen: 


Dear Dave: 

It may interest you to hear that the Hollywood film Sands of 
Iwo-Jima received a rather cool reception here and was no box- 
office success. Many people, 
who are far from being Com- 
munists, have openly — de- 
nounced it as war propaganda. 
We have examples of people 
coming fdirectly from the the- 
atre to sign the Peace-Appeal, 
motivating their action with 
the impression. made by the 


- film. 


LESTER RODNEY, our. 
sports editor, left this note on 
my desk: 


Dear Dave: 
We saw one of our rare 
movies the other night, Born 
Yesterday. As noted, it has 
been watered down from its 
fairly vigorous original but is 
still worthwhile entertainment. 
But this is what hit me. In 
this picture, Judy Holliday is being shown around Wasnington by 
the writer, William Holden. One scene shows the nation’s great 
documents, the Declaration of Independence, Constitution, and 
finally the Bill of Rights, behind glass. There is a respectful and 
almost reverential murmur and some applause from the audience. 
It's not a new thought, but it just hits harder seeing this after 
the Supreme Court decision in the case of the Communist Party 
leaders. The American people, bombarded as they are with chau- 
vinism, lies and bull through the press, radio, movies, TV, etc., 
have also been weaned on “freedom” and the Bill of Rights. “Con- 
gress shall make no laws. . . .”. Maybe only two’ or three people 
in that packed movie had any notion whatsoever that the Bill of 
Rights is being destroyed right now. In our country of 150,000,000 
people, it is doubtful if a million remotely dream of what’s hap- 
pening. It everyone coming out of that movie could have been 
asked,- “Did you know that the Bill of Rights is being scuttled?” 
99 out of 100. I'm sure, would have said, “What are you talking 
about, youre kidding . . . who’s scuttling it?” 


The people, deeply and overwhelmingly respect the Bill ot . 


Rights. They just don’t know anything is happening to it. We 
have confidence in the people, which is something quite different 
from saying that we think the people know what’s going on! What 
else need be said? There’s a big roaring vacuum and there’s our 
paper. Lets get our paper around. Let thousands of people 
buy two, three, five copies each day and give them away, if neces- 
sary, leave them where they will be read. We must let the people 
know in every way . _ through every means open. 
o 0 


GEORGE FIELDING, N. Y., writes: 
Dear Sir: 

Both the title He Ran All the Way and story of this movie 
(at the Paramount) are fitting epitaphs on the star—the un-Ameri- 
can hatchet that once was a man—John Garfield. The timing of 
the premiere was pertect. It occurred on the same day as the 
movie-gangster style arrest of 21 members of a minority political 
party, whose sole crime—admitted by the Supreme Court—was to 
advocate and teach ideas that appeared in a New York news- 
paper over Karl Marx’s signature more than one hundred years 
ago. That's a long time to be running backwards, isn’t it? I think 
Voice of America might use the title of this movie as a cultural 
commercial for freedom-loving people everywhere. There’s a 
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From Writings o 


THE WOMAN QUESTION: 
Selections from the Writings of 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
V. I. Lenin, Joseph Stalin. 96 
pp. New York, Intemational 
Publishers. $1.25 Cloth. 50 
cents paper. 


By DAVID CARPENTER 


THE PUBLICATION by In- 
ternational Publishers of The 
Woman Question, a selection of 
excerpts from the writing of 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
V. I. Lenin and Joseph. Stalin 
will be welcomed by all pro- 
gressives as an important weap- 
on in the struggles that face 
the people of our country. At 
this time when Wall Street im- 
perialism has already embroiled 


the nation in one war, with imil- 
lions of dead and dying, and is 
preparing for expansion of that 
war into a world catastrophe, 
women can and must be a key 
force for peace. 

It is, therefore neecssary to 
know the barriers ‘and under- 
stand how the barriers were 
erected to keep women from 
participating in the political, 
economic and social life of our 
country. It is necessary to 
know all this to break down the 
barriers that keep women from 
participating in the great strug- 
gles of humanity for peace and 
a better world. 

The masters of _ socialist 
thought and action—Marx, En- 
gels, Lenin and ~ Stalin—have 
made possible this kind of un- 
derstanding. 


° ° 


ONE OF THE WORST 
crimes of American monopoly 
caiptalism against humanity in 
this period when it dominates 
the whole. capitalist world is its 
debasement and degradation of 
women. At the very time when 
the productive forces and crea- 
tiveness of humanity makes pos- 
sible the liberation of women 
after long centuries of super- 
ae~sitation, the capitalist over- 
lords of U. S. imperialism in- 

-. ‘agly defiled women. 

The entire cultural power of 
the capitalist | class—movies, 
books, magazines, radio, schools, 


churches, etc —attacks women, 


particularly of the working class, 
almost from birth, to destroy 
the’r minds and creative social 
abilities. Every word, every pic- 
ture is aimed at making women 
accept sexual and kitchen slav- 
erv as their destiny. 

- The same cultural forces are 
mnloyed by capitalism to cor- 
runt men into becoming its 
agents for keeping women a 
sexual and kitchen slave. The 
male is taught from childhood 
on that he is superior physically 
and mentally to the female. 
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Throughout picture and story, 
through vulgar jokes and sala- 
cious cartoons, the male is con- 
stantly being assailed with the 
idea that woman is only a body, 
whose sole purpose is to sutiaky 
his sexual and other physical 


desires. 
; 3 t=] 


THE OBJECTIVE of capital- 
ism in thus promoting the de- 


- basement of women is dollars- 


and-cents profit—the subjugation 
of women to provide a cheap 
reproduction of labor power, to 


maintain a huge surplus labor 
population -to beat down the 
wages and working conditions 
of the employed male workers 
and io have constantly a great 
reserve of cheap unskilled labor 
for the boom periods. 

Marx, Engels, Lenin -and 
Stalin naturally were concerned 


| ~ One-Act Farce on Redbaiting “The Woman Question’: Selections 


~ Available for Production Marxist Masters 


from the very. beginning of their 
partie‘pation in strugle for the 
liberation of humanity with the 
necessity for ending the sub- 
jugation of woman in order to 
achieve the emancipation of the 
working class and the creation 
of a classless socialist society, 
wherein all the great genius of 
humanity could be released to 
create a wonderful world for all 
people to live in. 
ce 5 o 


AS EVERY PAGE of this 
book, The Woman Question, 
shows, it was Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin who pointed to 
the only road to the real libera- 
tion of women. Thev stripped 
capitalist ideology of all its ro- 


mantic cant, whereby it hides 
the truth about subjugation of 
women. They show how the en- 
slavement of women proceeded 
out of the changes in the mode 
of production and economic so- 
ciety. They demonstrate how 
capitalism Ss maintained and 
intensified this system of en- 
slavement of woman to increase 
its exploitation of the working 
class for dollars-and-cents prot- 
its. They show how capitalism's — 
formal concessions of rights to 
women—under pressure—are be- 
ing used by capitalism to mask 
its super-exploitation of women. 
They make it clear that it is 
only the working class that can 
proceed to the liberation of wom- 
en as it frees itself. And they 
prove that the real and com- 
plete emancipation of woman 
-can only be achieved in a so- 
cialist society as exemplified in 
the Soviet Union. 


‘McDonough,’ Surface Novel 
About Political Corruption 


McDONOUGH. By Francis T. 
Field. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
New York. 511 pp. $3.50. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


McDONOUGH is the story of 
a New Jersey politician, a Dem- 
ocratic county leader. Francis T. 
Field knows his political ma- 
chines, and there is much authentic 
detail in. this account ‘of a no- 
holds barred, dirty primary fight 
between the forces of Tom Mc- 
Donough and West Weber, the co- 
leaders of Lenape County. The 
“legal” graft of the political 
bosses, such as the purchase of 
idle and worthless lands in -antic- 
ipation of development to raise 
their value; the manipulation of 
elected officials and the securing 
and distribution of patronage are 
carefully explained. 

Mr. Field knows his politicians 
in the flesh as well as in their 


tel 


slight human impediment to overcome, however. 


A commercial 


set to violence and sung by stoolpigeons will not be welcomed by 


decent-minded people anywhere. 
© ec 
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FROM ONE who signs himself “A Regular Reader”: 


Dear Platt: 


Your column a few weeks ago told the.good news of Adrian 


Scott and Paul Jarrico forming a new producing unit. 


Such an 


outfit, to my mind, is the one to film oné of the finest progressive 
novels in years, Henrietta Buckmaster’s Deep River. Can you pass 


on this suggestion? 


M. Z. OF CHICAGO, ILL., 
Dear Friend: 


writes: 


We had been discussing the Italian film Bitter Rice and 
Francine Albertson’s letter disagreeing with The Worker review 


was very apropos. 


May I state that I went in to see the picture 


with much anticipation. When I left I was aware of an unsatisfied 


feeling which I couldn’t-at first account for. Then it came to me— 
that this picture, which depicted in such detail these poor women, 
leaving their homes and children for the pittance they were to be 
paid, somehow hadn’t struck me as tragic (which was the case) but 
as a collection of women on a sort of holiday. That was why 
there was no impact. I, think Platt is right fundamentally though 
Albertson’s observations’ are also true. The director, De Santis, 
took a story, gave it much worker struggle material, but made. it 
very palatable for American (and other) audiences. In doing this, 


he made the emphasis the love and mystery interest and lost a 
great deal of credibility and human impact. . Several of my friends 


agree with me, . 


deeds, and the personalities and 
talk of his characters are well- 


handled. 


But the evidence of political cor- 
ruption, which could scarcely be 
denied, is the victim of the au- 
thor’s essentially romantic and 
apologetic attitude. 
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McDONOUGH is a true-to-his® 
friends, square-shooting, admirer- 
of-Roosevélt type politician, 
Throughout the novel we are coun- 
selled that, if we must have polit- 
ical bosses (and the author doesn’t 
really see any alternative), we 
could scarcely do better. The 
monopolies’ control of the two big 
parties is obscured, because ths 
only big businessman in the novel, 
a power in the national Democratic 
Party, is bravely challenged by the 
independent McDonough, when 
the industrialist orders him to yield, 
to the insurgent Weber forces and 
avert a split in the party at a time 
of international crisis. 

There is, then, some accuracy 
in the author’s account of the in- 
fighting in the Democratic ma- 
chine. But the essence of the sor- 
did story isn’t there. That is why 
the ‘only counter to the philsophy 


‘of the McDonoughs in the book 


is an ineffectual, elderly Italian 
anarchist, McDonough’s father-in- 
law, who is carefully made an ex- 
Communist so as not. to rile any 
witchhunters. That is why,. in 


spite of the surface realism of the 


book, the plot leans heavily on 
the tear-jerking developments at- 
tendant on the conversion to Cath- 
olicism of the son of Sam Linet, - 
MeDonough’s friend and spokes- 
man of Democratic Jewish voters, 
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Half the World 
by Claudia Jones 


I WANT TO WRITE A BIT about my sojourn at the Women’s 
Detention House and the events which led up to the arrest on June 
20, of seventeen working class leaders for the crime of spe 
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and acting for peace, equality, security and eM - pepspmerenencrnn: 
ocracy. SS RE aS, 
We received a million dollar publicity. And Baz 
personally, I am still amazed that I am literally Bey 

worth my weight in gold—$20,000 of it. Oh, yes Ba 

—and $5,000 more for deportation. Incidentally, & 

the Department of Injustice issued an order for § 
deportation for myself and Alexander Bittelman, 

practically the very day of our arrest, just so that | 

the repressive pro-fascist war hysteria could be § 
increased, around our indictment under the 4 

Smith Act. : ees 

Now, one is pretty.surly when awakened at pet 
seven o clock in the morning. But.to be awak- WR Sees3 
ened at seven o'clock in your own home by FBI SEAUDIA JONES 
characters—who scarcely rate being termed men and women, who 
are never around when lynchers, Ku-Kluxers and anti-Semites are 
to be found—to be awakened by a rude ring of your doorbell by 
these creatures is to grow evil, indeed. 

* 

THEY CAME to my house and the homes of other working 
class leaders early in the morning.’ They arrested seriously ailing 
and sick people like the venerable 70-year-old working class leader 
Israel Amter, they refused to allow the men to shave, they drove 
through the early morning @ven as the German fascists drove 
through thie city streets, while children trotted to school, and early 
wagons delivered milk for families who can pay the high prices 
these days. One heard people who drove by near us talk about 
ordinary things, never suspecting that next to them was an example 
of the denial of free speech and thought—in which cars—a telephone 
had signaled that the round-up of working class leaders was _ pro- 
ceeding on schedule! 

Clearly, not having (or could ever have!) examples of what is 


termed “overt” acts, they tried to give the impression that they — 


really believed that if people “did leaye™35 East 12th Street” or 
“mailed enveiopes” or “wrote articies for peace” which mothers and 
women want, er “dressed,” (they attempted to search me for ‘weap- 
ens after they saw me dress from my birthday suit) this was an 
overt act. But thousands and millions are learning that working class 
leaders are “dangerous” as are millions of peace-loving people be- 
cause our ideas are the ideas of peace and security, of Negro equal- 
ty» of women’s dignity, of youth’s future and the happiness of chil- 
dren! : | 

From the Women’s Detention Home, which rises like a huge 
fort in the midst of Greenwich Village, one could see people carrying 
on their normal routines of daily living—going to the grocer, to the 
sailor, to the florist, maybe, going and coming from work. You were 
asked by blunt’ matrons to move trom the window if you stood there 
too long, a jail window one could hardly get a fist of protest through. 
And, in the prison itself—well the best that could be said of it is 
that which impressed the women prisoners most was that Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Betty Gannett, Marion Bachrach and I were worth 
so.much money. No, they didn’t segregate me but they did Pettis 
Perry, chairman of the Farm Commission of the Communist Party 
and national secretary of the National Negro Commission. That is 
until the wind of protest made itself felt in the Federal jail and 


he was quickly moved with the others. 
~ 


EVEN ‘IN JAIL, these working class leaders fought against 
the racist filth of white chauvinism and jimcrow segregation which 
has become known all over the world as the unique export of the 
war and American imperialists. It is an export well-known to Ne- 
-groes—it was known to the murdered Willie McGee, and the Mar- 
tinsville Seven, to thousands of Negro men and women who died 
at the hands of Wall Street representatives whose voices quake in 


fear at the sound of peace talks in Korea and crises-bound inflation. 
* 


HISTORY HAS PROVED ‘that they cannot jail the Commu- 
nist Party. A growing list of people, ministers, professionals, Negro 
Americans, women, youth and newspapers of all opinions» have 
spoken out against the jailing of 11 Communist leaders—the result 
of the Supreme Court decision. But even more millions must speak 
out, organize and unite to demand an end to the arrests, against 
the outlawing of the Communist Party, against the jailing of the 
Communist leaders, for a rehearing of the Supreme Court, for the 
Communist Eleven, for peace now in Korea and the overall settle- 
ment of.the Big Five nations for a lasting peace. 

The road may be thorny and rough, but to the people belongs 
the future and to them forever belongs the ageless democratic rights 


— 


of free speech, equality and fraternity—and above all-PEACE! 


ae 


Women all over the country demonstrated for the freedom 
- the Communist leaders. Here is one thef took plare during 
the - trial. | 7 


peace 


ARGENTINA.—To campaign 
for peace in Argentina requires 
courage and true heroism. 
Women have been imprisoned 
and tortured for circulating 
peace ballots. The headquarters 
of the Union of Argentine Wom- 
en has been ransacked by police, 
meetings and demonstrations 
have been banned, all central 
and local headquarters of dem- 
ocratic organizations have been 
closed by police order. 

But more than a year of in- 
creasingly severe repression has 
not prevented the womens 
movement in Argentina 
from winning new forces. 

In Rosario, second largest city 
in Argentina, a government pro- 
posal to send troops tp Korea 


‘that 


was met with a wave of protest 
action involving a demonstra- 
tion of over 50,000. Men and 
women workers left their jobs, 
assembled on highways, and 
marched ten miles to the center 
of the city. Shopkeepers closed 
their shops. The demonstration 
was attacked by police and 
mounted soldiers using tear gas, 
But Peron was forced to make 
a statement assuring the people 
no decision on_ sending 
troops to Korea would be taken 
at that time. 

Armed bands of “special po- 
lice” said the Communist Party 
headquarters, murdered the 
party leader, Calvo, and the 
head of the textile union, Zelli. 
The latter's wife, an _ active 


How the Women of Argentina Fight for Peace 


member of the Union of Argen- 
tine Women was beaten so bru- 


- tally that she-died shortly after. 


The funeral services for these 


three labor martyrs was a dem-. 


onstration of all democratic or- 
ganizations against the govern- 
ments policies. 

The newspaper of the Union 
of Argentine Women, Women 
of Argentina, had reached a 
circulation of 30,000. But it 
can no longer appear; print- 
shops have been threatened with 
closing if they print it. But 
daily newspapers are being pub- 
lished in the three largest prov- 
inces of Argentina, and the 
W omens Cultural Association 
publishes its own bulletin and 
other literature. 


Problems Facing Parents Who Are Progressives 


Dear Editor: 

We, a group of mothers, have 
had several discussions about 
the problems we encounter in 
carrying out our responsibilities 
as progressive parents. For we 
have specific problems, in that 
they embrace our children who 
react and are affected by our 
activities and our ideology. 

We feel that discussions and 
an exchange of experiences “in 
The Worker will be of utmost 
benefit to all mothers in. helping 
them work out many of the 
specific problems that progres- 
sive, class-conscious parents 
meet up with. Such a discus- 
sion will not only be helpful in 
giving proper guidance ‘and 
direction to our children but will 
enable us more effectively to 
carry on the struggle for peace, 
for civil liberties, for better con- 
ditions. 

Here are some of the prob- 
lems that have come up: How 
do we protect our children from, 
or, better still, equip our chil- 
dren to withstand, the abuse and 
hostilities that are so_ often 
hurled at us; how do we meet 
up with their conflicts and con- 
fusions, how do we counter all 
the false values and lies given 
them by newspapers, their fa- 
vorite radio or television pro- 
grams, their teachers and 
friends? 


The question arises: Do we 
or do we not take our child 
along with ug (when no other 
arrangements can be made) to 
distribute leaflets, sell our paper, 
or participate in a picket line? 
Most of the mothers in the 
group feel that it is a mistake 
to subject a child to the _ hos- 
tility that often. confronts us, 
or to confuse the child who 
cannot comprehend this hostil- 
ity. Some parents feel that we 
must better equip our kids to 
withstand this abuse. One parent 
offered up a solution that. the 
parents work out an exchange 
arrangement so that one mother 
take care of all children while 
the other mothers carry out their 
assignments. How are the other 
parents meeting this problem? 

Then—Do you subject your 
child to the bad features of a 
May Day Parade hoping that 
the glowing, heroic aspects will 
predominate. There were many 
points of view about this. 


' Another question: How do 
you meet up with the confusion 
in the minds of our ehildren 
when a favorite anc highly 


esteemed teacher attacks every- 
thing the parents stand for; 
when the child is constantly 
made to feel that his parents’ 
values are bad. One of our 
parents reported that her nine- 


year-old daughter, understand- 
ing how her parents felt about 
MacArthur, . challenged her 
teacher's devotion to the not-so- 
fading-away general by telling 
her that she was wrong in trying 
to influence all the children to 
like MacArthur. But the parents 
felt this was the exception, that 
generally our children are con- 
fused, in conflict and often frus- 
trated. 

How do we best counteract 
the feeling on the part of our 
kids that they are “different” in 
the eyes of their friends, school- 
mates and the whole world; chil- 
dren who want to conform, be 
like their friends who go to 
church or synagogue, stay at 
home on Jewish holidays, or are 
dismissed at Release Time to 
go to church. fe 

These are but a few of the 
many problems we have tried to 
help one another with. We 
realize that there. are many 
answers, and certainly no blue- 
prints, that a great deal depends 
on your relationship with your 
child, the amount of security 
the family gives the child, etc., 
etc. Yet as the problems and 
— do exist, discussion in 
the columns of the Woman’s 
Page would be of immeasurable 
help. 

Sincerely, 


A GROUP OF MOTHERS. 


A Mother's Fight for Her 3-Year -Old Child 


By BETTY FELDMAN 

A COURAGEOUS MOTHER 
in Seattle, Washington, has won 
a significant victory which af- 
fects all mothers in the United 
States. The Washington State 
Court, reversing a lower court 
decision, has ruled that “neither 
a religious belief (or lack of such 
belief) nor a political or social 
opinion is of itself grounds for 
divorce in this jurisdiction.” 

The outcome of the superior 
court decision is that Margaret 
Fanning Donaldson, former 
union organizer now active in 
the fight for peace, retains cus- 
tody of her three-year-old son. 

Two years ago Mrs. Donald- 
son sued for divorce on grounds 
of cruelty and excessive drink- 
ing. Her husband, Victor Don- 


aldson, filed a counter-suit for 


divorce, asking custody of the 


child on the grounds that (a) 
Mrs. Donaldson was a Commu- 
nist and therefore not fit to rear 
a child; (b) that she had given 
up practice of the Catholic 
faith. (He himself had long 
since abandoned practice of his 
former Protestant beliefs.) 


The decision of Judge Hugh 
C. Todd was not only inhuman, 
but filled with menacing im- 


yplications for any progressive 
_ mother. 


He declared that Mrs. 
Donaldson's past activity in the 
United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, and in the 
United Electrical, 
Machine Workers of America 
was tantamount to membership 
in the Communist Party: “in the 
eyes of the law a “prostitute is 
not fit parent for a child, and 
everyone knows what a Com- 
munist is!” He ruled. that the 
boy should’ spend alternate 
years with each parent for four 
years, at the end of which time 
a superior court would decide 


the question of permanent cus- 


tody. 

During the periods when the 
boy was with his mother, Mrs. 
Donaldson was ordered to re- 


frain from seeing her friends, | 


the boy was to be sent to Sun- 
day school and taught belief 
in a Supreme Being, and be 
brought up “as a loyal Ameri- 
can.” No such conditions were 
attached to the periods when 


Oak cS 
: e 


Radio and 


Mr. Donaldson was to have 
custody. 

Shortly after this decision was 
handed down, Victor Donaldson 
ceased providing for his son’s 
support. A warrant was issued 
for his arrest, but was never 
served since Donaldson disap- 
peared. 

Mrs. Donaldson who correct- 
ly interpreted Judge Todd’s de- 
cision as a long step towards 
thought contro] and an attack 
on the progressive movement, 


showed her mettle by taking 


leadership in: the fight to re- 
verse Judge Todds decision, 
helping to organize a Defense 
Committee, and taking part in 
the growing peace movement. 

On May 24 the Washington 
State Supreme Court reversed 
Judge Todd’s decision by ruling 
that Mr. Donaldson had not 
shown adequate grounds for a 
divorce. By alse denying Mrs. 


Donaldson’s original suit, it lim- 


ited. that courageous mother’s- 


victory, which nevertheless re- 


_mains a far-reaching one: that 


her beliefs and thoughts cannot 
rob her of her child. 
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THE TRENTON SIX,, pictured together in the New Jersey court imprisonment. They are (left to right): James Thorpe, Ralph Cooper, 
on the day before the verdict freeing four and sentencing two to life Collis English, McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie and Horace Wilson. 


From Scottsboro to Lrenton 


y 


< 


° . See sey, has presented us with a “Northern” the prosecutor “proved” that it was 
It is fwenty years—and a TT miles f secane variety of the same brand of white su- POSSIBLE for the six Negroes to have 


| I : premacy “justice.” On August, 1948, been there. What was lacking in evi- 
Scottsboro, Alabama, to Trenton, New Jersey : an all-white jury brought in a verdict dence, the Trenton officials made up 


: ° ° ° of guilty against six Negroes charged for with “confessions.” That was enough 
But there is a great historical pa rallel between with a robbery-murder. The only evi- to send six Negroes to death. 


+t . ° mies . ; 
the Scottsboro frameup and the Trenton 6 case. dence against the six’ men was con- iy Snatched 
tained in “confessions” introduced by Oe 


Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe and repu- 


By ABNER W. BERRY diated by the defendants. But just as in the Scottsboro case, 


It was the wogd of the white prosecu- this type of “justice” was challenged. 
tor in this case against the testimony of The International Labor Defense with 


A HOT July night i woman and of white officials had to b = : _ its combination of mass and legal de- 
O* H July night back in vni lais had to be six Negro marginal workers. The pros Senna conde tha une a 


backed up by the courts. ecut . d the St: d 
I cutor represented the State. His wor 
1937, New Yorkers packed the During the 17 years that elapsed be- prevailed, just as the white woman’s known around the world. A so-called 


old Hippodrome at 43d St. and tween the arrest of the “Scottsboro . word plus the white officials had pre- “criminal prosecution” was exposed for 
Sixth Ave. to greet four young Ne- Boys” (they ranged in age at the time _yailed in Scottsboro. In Scottsboro the What is was—the judicial form of the 
—  S haptre . from 13 to 20 years—four of them below _ State proved that a woman of doubtful _ 24tional oppression of the Negro peo- 
| ase apt arrived | from Alabama. the age of 18), Powell, Wright and Nor- morals had been intimate with some Pile. _In the Trenton Six Case, the Civil 
It was a joyous crowd celebrating a vic- _ris were paroled. (Paroled as criminals man shortly before the Negroes were Rights Congress snatched the men from 
tory over lynch justice. For the four for a crime they did not commit.) Pat- arrested. In the case of the six Ne- the electric chair, won a state Supreme 
Negroes were part of nine who had re- terson found his chance at the end of groes in Trenton it was proven that a Court reversal by rallying worldwide 
ceived eight death sentences and one 17 years in a living hell and escaped. 72-year-old storekeeper, William Horner support from among the peoples. 
of life imprisonment in Scottsboro, Ala- Now, 20 years after the beginning of had been killed-on the morning of Jan. The six men—Ralph Cooper, Collis 
bama, in April, 1931. . Rape’ was the the Scottsboro Case, Trenton, New Jer- 27, 1948, with a blunt instrument. Then (Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
framed-up charge against them. : 

During the six years_that intervened 
between their arrest.on a freight car at 
Paint Rock, Alabama, and the Hippo- 
drome meeting, the entire world had 
been aroused to their defense. U. S. 
Embassies had been beseiged with del- 
egations and demonstrations. Few cities 
in the United States had not witnessed 
“Free the Scottsboro Boys” parades. 
Leaflets, pamphlets, sermons, speeches 
and editcrials fairly covered the land. 
For the first timie since Reconstruction, 
lynch law was challenged and its vic- 
tims rescued. 
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Five Were 
Held Hostage 
held as hostages. Olen Montgomery, 


Willie Roberson, Roy Wright and Eu- {| 4s ; : 
gene Williams were freed. But Hey- Fie eee | SCOTTSBORO — The nine Negro 


+ 
é 


s | 


wood Patterson, Ozzie Powell, Andy | ‘ium fa youth at the time of their arrest 
Wright, Charley Weems and Clarence -— @ ‘ Be 
Norris were held. White supremacy had . . ,- Troops with fixed bayonets can he 


to be upheld. The word of a white seen in the rear of the picture. 
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Taking Stock Since the 


Labor Leaders Walked Out 


By George Morris 

MORE THAN TWO MONTHS HAVE PASSED 
since the United Labour Policy Coinimittee returned to 
the war mobilization posts with a statement expressing 
great hopes the complaints that led to their walkout 
would be settled in a satisfactory manner. Nearly a 
half year has passed since’ this body 
representing AFL, IO and Railroad 
Brotherhood unions began its fight 
for some regard for labor within 
the unfolding war mobilization 
drive. What have been the results 
so far? 

Last week’s action in the Senate 
on controls, killing even what little 
price or rent control or price roll- 
backs were still possible under the 
expired act, should give a meas- e 
ure of the ULPC’s success. The ™ 
main excuse thgt the ULPC gave when it went back 
into the war machinery’s fold- was its confidence in a 
new controls bill.- The 60 days left were to be given 
-to a “grass-roots” drive for real “anti-inflation” pro- 
visions in the law. 

If speeches and “anti-inflation” conferences were all 
that was needed to achieve the result, there were 
plenty of them. But it takes more than that to make 
an impression on the sort of people who make up 
the 82nd Congress. When the crucial votes came up 
in the Senate on continuing authority to rollback prices 


to some limited degree allowed in the old law, those 


whom labor calls its “friends” mustered an all-time 


low of 25 votes. As:the New York Post’s Washington 
correspondent wrote: 

“It was the 1946 OPA story all over again as the 
farm bloc rode high and the consumer bit the dust.” 

How can the labor leaders continue to submit to 
the wage freeze, which they take part in administer- 
ing, in face of not even a real pretense that we have 
price control? How can they continue to prattle about 
“equality of sacrifice” in face of a 21 percent increase 
in net profit for corporations in the first quarter of 
1951 over the same quarter last year? Can they tell 
their members they have had any success on the tax 
issue in face of the new 12% percent hike in pay 
envelope deductions Congress is voting? 

Meanwhile, prices continue to climb even accord- 
ing to the government’s Price Index which everybody 
knows is rigged against labor. The new rise of .4 per- 
cent in the index brought the officially recognized in- 
crease for the year since the Korea war broke out to 
9.5 percent—1l percent since January, 1950, the date 
on which the 10 percent wage freeze is based. 

Despite the fact that the real increase since Janu- 
ary, 1950, is at least 15 percent, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board still clings to the 10 percent limit as thou- 
sands of “above ceiling’ cases pile up and no agree- 
ment could be reached for a new wage formula. 

The charge often made in this column that real 
wages are dropping as the war economy unfolds, are 
fully confirmed in the U. §S. Department of Labor's 
own study of wage trends in 1950 contained in the 
June issue of the Monthly Labor Review. That study 


says that “despite the acceleration of pay rises during 
the second half of 1950 most of the rise in ‘real’ wages 
occurred before the Korean conflict.” 

This, according to the study, was due to the fact 
that the price index showed a rise of only a little more 
than one percent between January and June, 1950. But 
from June to January, the first six months of Korea 
warfare, the C. of L. index rose 6.6 percent. That, 
together with last October’s tax hike, more than wiped 
out the rise in earnings. 

If that held in the first six months, as the effect of 
thé Korea war only began to show itself, how much 
more true has it been in the second half of the year 
since Korea? Even the BLS monthly reports of “spend- 
able” average weekly earnings in terms of 1939 dol- 
lars, admits a drop of nearly a dollar from last De- 
cember’s level to March—from $33.77 to $32.87 a week 
in terms of 1939 dollars for a worker with three de- 
pendents. 

On top of everything is the increasing evidence of 
a recession within the war economy. Hundreds of 
thousands of auto workers are being laid off for periods 
ranging from several weeks to months and the New 
York area has suffered a particularly heavy fresh unem- 
ployment as a result of cutbacks in civilian fields. 

If labor leaders had cause to complain last Janu- 
ary that they are being used for only “window dressing” 
in the war mobilization machinery, they certainly have 
good reason to complain now. They do, that is, if they 
have the slightest regard for their members. Ranting 
against “communism” will neither cover up the fact that 
conditions have grown worse, nor satisfy the restless 
union members. | 


~The Union They Couldn't Split 


Millions of dollars, raids by powerful unions, 
physical violence and terror-have failed to split 
the workers away from the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, a union with militant tradi- 
tions going back more than 50 years. Here are 


the reasons for the union’s remarkable victories. 


DENVER, Colorado 
HE entire labor movement has 
been impressed by the un- 


Negro prejudice, anti-Jewish prejudice, 
anti-Mexican prejudice, anti-Italian prej- 
udice, religious intolerance, bribery, 
liquor and various forms of vice. 


MINE-MILL ELECTION BOX SCORE 
Tacoma, Wash. (American Smelting & Refining) 


Great Falls, Mont. (Anaconda Copper Mining Co.)---- Arg Steel 

_ East Helena, Mont. (American Smelting & Refining Co. - CIO Steel 
Miami, Ariz. (Miami Copper Co.) CIO Steel 
Miami, Ariz. (Intl Smelting & Refining Co.)_.._- 
Buffalo, N. Y. (haan Brass Co.) 


Torrington, Conn, (American Brass: Co.)_-_~- 


broken string of 13 election vic- 
tories chalked up by the Mine, Mill 


and Smelter Workers. The vic- 
tories, recorded at such widely scat- 
tered points as Tacoma, Wash., Miami, 
Ariz., and Torrington, Conn., were over 
raiders from the CIO Steelworkers, CIO 
Auto Workers, AFL Chemical Workers 
and AFL Cement Lime & . Gypsum 
Workers. 

In almost every ease, Mine-Mill won 
in the face of unprecedented redbaiting 
by the raiding union and a thoroughly 
hostile local press and’ radio. In at least 
three cases, Catholic clergymen sided 
openly with the raiders and brought 
heavy pressure on its parishioners to 
vote against Mine-Mill. And at Buffalo, 
N. Y., where Mine-Mil] defeated an all- 
out raid by the United Auto Workers 
at American Brass| (Anaconda), the 
American Legion entered the campaign 
on the side of UAW. 


The new wave of raids began as Mine- 


“, Mill prepared to open:its 1951 bargain- 


\ing drive, in which goals of 30 cents 
an hour wage increases and .a $100 
monthly (not including Social Security 
’ayments) pension plan had been set. 
hey also climaxed an 18-month period 
of raids by the CIO steel union which 
_ began even before Mine-Mill was ex- 
pelled from CIO in January, 1950. 

Wherever the raiders appeared, bar- 
gaining was immediately disrupted. 
Either the company insisted there was 
“doubt as to who represented the work- 
ers, or the NLRB intervened on behalf 
of raiding petitioners. The Mine-Mill 
locals involved therefore pressed for 
“consent” elections, in order to dispose 
of the issue as quickly as possible. 


$2,500,000 
For Raids 


In Mentana, Arizona, Utah, New York 
and Connecticut, the raiders had been 
campaigning steadily—and at great ex- 
_pense—for as long as a year by way of 
preparation for the elections this spring. 


Although redbaiting was the chief 
weapon used in the early stages of every 
campaign, the raiders were forced in the 
final days to abandon it as no longer 
effective. 

A favorite piece of literature used by 
the CIO steel union was a reprint of an 
article which appeared in MacLean’s 
Magazine—the Canadian Satevepost— 
charging that Canada’s “security” was 
threatened by the “Communist-run” 
union at the Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co.’s lead smelter in Trail, B.C. 

The article had beén printed by Mac- 


(Continued on Magazine Page 86) 


Magna, Utah (Kennecott Copper Co.) 
Hayden, Ariz. (American Smelting & Refining) 
Sonora, Calif. (U. S. Lime Products Co.) 


Perth Amboy, N. J. (American Smelting & Refining) -_-__- AFL. 911 


Anaconda, Mont. (Anaconda Copper Co.), NLRB demanded that CIO 
Steel withdraw its petition on the ground it lacked sufficient evidence 
of membership. 

Trail, British Columbia (Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co.), B. C. 
Labor Board threw out a CIO Steel election petition for the second 
time, asserting that fraudulent application cards had been presented. 


Mine-Mill 
.. Mine-Mill 
Mine-Mill 


Mill 


Mine-Mill 1090 
CIO. Steel 239 
Mine-Mill 106 


Mine-Mill 1040 
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ers. The Bingham Canyon copper miners, who work at the 
biggest open pit in the world, urged the millmen to stand by 
Mine-Mill and their chain-wide Kennecott Bargaining Coun- 
cil, They did. — | : 


SOLIDARITY of Mine-Mill Local 485 with Arthur-Magna 
Millmen’s Local 392 was expressed by more than 50 Bing- 
ham Canyon (Utah) workers who journeyed to the Arthur 
and Magna mills to help campaign against CIO Steel raid- 


Estimates of the money spent on these 
raids against long-established Mire-Mill 
locals run as high as $2,500,000. 

The appeals included redbaiting, anti- 
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Collective Bargaining in the U 


Mr. Throttlebottom would think you were crazy 
if you brought up the housing shortage in con- 


tract negotiations. But Soviet plant workers 


solve that—and plenty more—in collective 


agreement at the shop level. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


The Worker Moscow Correspondent 


MOSCOW, USSR 

bikie youve been on your 

plant bargaining; committee 
and have negotiated a contract 
with the bosses. Can you ever re- 
member discussing “the kind of 
apartment you want the boss to provide 
for the workers, in addition to higher 
wages? Did you ever suggest that the 
boss should stop deducting social se- 
curity taxes from your wages, that he 
should pay the cost, and that your plant 


committee should administer the social 


security funds? 


Sounds fantastic, doesn't it? But these 
are not strange subjects to workers in 
the Soviet Union who have negotiated 
collective agreements with management. 
Let's see how such a collective agree- 
ment is arrived at in Soviet industries. 
Let's take it at the plant level to find out 
how it affects each working man or 


Wwomalh., 


The plant Ive chosen is the Caliber 
Instrument Works of Moscow, the big- 
gest one making micrometers and meas- 
uring tools for all sorts of machines and 
vehicles, from tiny, microscopically cal- 


-ibrated instruments to others many yards 


high. I examined various shops of the 
plant, talked with the chairman of the 
trade union committee, the assistant 
chairman, a woman, with workers at 
their machines, as well as with the plant 
director and engineers. 


No Puzzle: 
Workers Run It 


I sought answers to questions many 
American union members have about 
trade -unions here: How are. workers 
standards protected in the Soviet Unien? 


Do the workers: participate in discus- 


_ social insurance funds,-.another personnel 


sions of a contract? How is the contract 
administered, once its adopted? Can 
workers present grievances under the 
contract? | i 

Nikolai T. Kitsa is chairman of the 
union at Caliber. There was a puzzled 
smile on his face when I asked him how 
he became chairman. “I- was elected,” 
he replied. Each -shop of the ‘factory 
elects’ a shop committee of from five 
to about 12 members. Then the entire 
union membership has a general meet- 
ing—in a hall controlled by the union. 
members and furnished by the plant— 
where nominations are made for the 
plant committee. This is the chief body 
of the union at Caliber. About 18 work- 
ers were nominated for the committee, 
Kitsa explained, and then in a secret 
ballot 15 were elected. He was chosen 
chairman. 

Working directly under the plant com- 
mittee are nine separate commissions 
elected by the members. Each one of 
the commissions administers a separate 
phase of the contract. Thus, there’s a 
wage commission, one for cultural activ- 
ity, one on housing, another controls the 


Who’s the Government? 


Among the workers in the Cali- 
ber Instrument Workers of Moscow 
there are: 


Members of 
Soviet , 
Members of the City Soviet 
Member of the Oblast Soviet 
Member of the Supreme 
Soviet 

Assistant peoples judges 
Assistant member of the Su- 
preme Court, USSR 


the regional 


and labor force, another health and 
physical culture, etc., The shop commit- 
tees see to the enforcement of the con- 
tract for their workers. 

Discussion of the annual collective 
agreement starts at a shop level. They 
take up all phases of ,work and condi- 
tions—wages, safety provisions, health 
provisions, housing, vacations, upgrad- 
ing of workers, welfare of the children 
ot the workers, and the fulfillment of 
the plan for the plant’s production. 
Every single worker in the plant has the 
right to make proposals, to discuss, to 
criticize. Finally, at a general plant 
meeting the last discussion is held and 
the workers yote on the adoption of the 
agreement. 


li’s There | 
In Black and White 

I saw the printed copy of the final 
agreement which had been adopted re- 


cently at Caliber, signed by the director 
and trade union chairman. It was a 


most detailed document. It tells what 
work is expected from the men and wo- 
men at the machines, from the foremen, 
the engineers, technicians, etc. It lists 
the pay scales, states the safety provi- 
sions, accident prevention regulations, 
ventilation and sanitary provisions in the 
factory. It tells what dining room facil- 
ities are required, including special din- 
ing rooms for workers who need special 
diets. The polyclinic, the night sana- 
torium, dental and medical care (all free) 
for the workers are provided. It de- 
scribes the responsibilities of manage-, 
ment for improving working conditions, 
including the expenditure of 200,000 
rubles in 1951 just for making life and 
work in the plant more agreeable 
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Everybody gets at least a two-week 
vacation, and for workers doing more 
difficult operations it’s a month—at full 
pay. On top of that, the contract speci- 
fies that the plant, industry or union will 
pay most of the cost of vacations spent 
at special resorts maintained in the 
South, on the Baltic and near Moscow. 
The contract also makes provision for 
the training of new workers and the 
maintenance of permanent trade §chools 
connected with the plant. 


Hey, Boss— 
Build Me A House! 


A very important section of the con- 
tract provides for the building of new 
homes for the workers. I saw the four 
large apartment houses already occu- 


pied, a new one in construction and 
more are planned. 


Apprentices start working at 500 
rubles a month and the term of appren- 
ticeship is only a few months. Wages 
go to 2,000 rubOles a month. When you 
consider that rent for a three-room apart- 
ment with all utilities comes to about 
00 rubles a month, that a three-course 
meal with a generous meat dish included 
comes to four rubles in the dining rooms, 
that children ‘are cared for, all meals 
provided, at a cost of about 25 rubles 
a month and that all medical attention, 
dentistry, operations, convalescence, @tc., 
are free, that you are paid wages when 


SSR — 


sick or injured, you see that this is a 


high wage standard. 

In all cases, workers czn upgrade 
themselves, and the contracc says that 
the plant must provide classes, courses, 
training to help them achieve greater 
skill. Since the entire wage system is 
based on payment in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of work done, its. 
clear that there is no limit to the oppor- 
tunities workers have to improve their 
position. 

Every worker can get a copy of the 
printed agreement to keep tabs on its 
fulfilment. But all shop committee 
members, a'l union functionaries, have 
to keep a copy handy all the time, be- 
cause they are responsible to see that 
it’s carried out. 

At any tune, any worker in any de- 


partment or shop who has a grievance 


may present that grievance to a member — 
of his shop committee. The committee 
may then take it up with the persons in 
charge of that shop. If the worker 
doesn’t get satisfaction, the committee 
can take it to the plant committee and 
highest officials of the works. If the 
worker still doesn’t get satisfaction—and 
this happens very rarely—the union, or 
the worker himself, can take the matter 
to the executive council of the entire 
union, or to the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions. 

Every three months there’s a general 

(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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a Japan 


DOCUMENTS of the Japanese Chamber of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and the Foreign Ministry's Investi- 
gation Bureau reveal the extent to which the economy 
of Japan has been hitched to the Wall Street war- 
chariot. And official statistics reveal the effects of this 
criminal policy of the Occupation and the Yoshida 
government on the civilian population. 

Decisions of the Yoshida regime provided that 
Japan will supply the American invasion forces with 
all possible strategic materials and manpower; «that 
Japanese private enterprises will accept American 
orders for war materials and -that Japanese factories 
will repair tanks, aeroplanes, guns, tractors and landing 
craft for the Americans. 

* 

IN FACT, Japan has been a military supply base 
of the Americans since the outbreak of the Korean war. 
All monopolized enterprises have been busy meeting 
_ the purchase orders of the American armed forces and 
all former Japanese arsenals have been used to produce 
_ or repair various kinds of weapons. These arsenals 
include the Sagami Arms Manufacturing Factory, the 
Iwakuni Fuel Factory, the Army Gunpowder Factory, 
the First Army Arsenal and the former navy arsenals 
in the Kure Harbor, Ominato, Inaizuru and Sasebo. 

The Kyodo News Agency reported on May 10 that 
Japan would receive a total of $400,000,000 from the 


American military buyers by the end of June. This 
amount would be 49.3 percent of the total value of 
Japan’s exports last year. | 

* 


AT LEAST 150,000 to 200,000 Japanese are al- 
ready engaged in military service for the American 
aggression. In April alone, American troops seized 
36.3 percent of Japan’s seagoing vessels and 40 percent 
of its railway rolling stock for military use. 

A Kyodo dispatch of June 5 reports that the Cham- 
ber of Economic Stabilization of the Yoshida Govern- 
ment admitted that Japan had been included in Ameri- 
ca’s war mobilization system. In fact, Japan’s peaceful 
industries have been strangled. Owing to the lack of 
capital the import of foodstuff and raw materials for 
light industry has increased sharply. In July and 
August last year, the import of cereals increased by 
50 percent, and cotton by 48 percent. 


*~ 

FREIGHT and passenger transport between various 
ports is stagnant for lack of transport facilities. Two 
ynillion tons of goods piled up on the national railways 
by April this year. At the same time, electric power 
has been under control of the American authorities, and 
only 45 percent of the total supply is allowed for use 
by non-military industries and for civilian purposes. 
Many timber, textile and ricegrinding mills in Tokyo 


conomy Geared to Warmakers 


and Osaka have been forced to suspend work or close 
down entirely. 
Up to March this year there were 950,0000 urban 


unemployed. In addition, there were 5,500,000 unem- - 


ployed in the rural areas. Currency inflation has be- 


- come more and more malignant; 410,000,000,000 yen 


were issued up to the end of April this year. The 
economic crisis is now rapidly deepening. 
” 
AN EDITORIAL in the Asahi Shimbun stated that 


the total number of Japan's’ agricultural workers was | 


14,000,000, of whom 52 percent were women. In 
July, last year, the percentage of women agricultural 
workers was actually as high as 70. In the busy farm- 
ing season the women have to labor 12 hours a day in 
the fields and do roughi;; four hours’ household work 
in addition. Such extreme hard labor causes many 
miscarriages and deprives the women of any rest after 
childbirth. 

- According to the statistics of the Ministry of Health, 
cases of abortion have been increasing. Known cases 
of abortion were 168,961 in 1949 and 480,111 in 1950, 

Japanese children, too, live in misery. According 
to official data, 430,000 out of the 600,000 school 
children in 30 prefectures are always absent from 
school, because they have to help their families work 
for a living. Another 600,000 children cannot afford 
to attend school. , 


EEE 


Batting Lessons from the Master 


Stan (The Man) Musial gives the youngsters 


five rules from his own experiences. ... Talks 
about other good hitters in the National League. 


“te 


By LESTER RODNEY 


OING out to play some ball, 


smoothly, ” 


Musial means don't lunge 


young man? How ~ about 
stopping off a minute for a few 
batting tips from the master, Stan 
Musial of Donora, Pa., and the St. 


Louis Cardinals, the National League’s 
outstanding hitter over the past decade. 


.. Stan the Man, the lean and hungry 
looking lefthanded stylist who has a 
nine-year average of .346, says there’s 
nothing to it-if you follow five basic 
rules. Here they are: 


® Dont think about your batting av- 


erage. (Except, he should add, when it 
comes contract signing time!) 
- @ Dont even think primarily of get- 
ting a base hit. 
© Just concentrate on meeting the 
ball solidly and smoothly. 


® Don't try to outguess the pitcher— 
whether he is going to throw a curve or 
fast ball. For one thing, it could be 
dangerous if you guess wrong, and sec- 
ond, the best hitters are always ready 
for anything. 

® Concentrate on your  follow- 
through. This is important. The com- 
bination of meeting the ball solidly and 
follow through will get you your share 
of base hits. 


By “meeting the ball solidly and 
Page 4. 


fiercely at every pitch. Swing hard, sure, 
but swing evenly with your bat moving 
on a level with the ground, neither 
“uppercutting’ the ball into the air, nor 
“chopping wood” and beating it into 
the ground. 


Follow through means that you con- 
tinue your swing all the way even after 
bat has met ball. If you are a lefthanded 
hitter, like Stan the Man, this means 
that you will end your swing with your 
bat over your right shoulder. And vice 
versa for righties. The follow through, 
equally important in other sports like 
tennis, football, bowling, golf, guaran- 


tees the power of your swing. In other — 


words, strange as it seems, what your 
bat does AFTER it hits the ball deter- 
mines how far and hard the ball flies! 
For the swing in batting is one con- 
tinuous process from start to finish and 
can’t be terminated in the middle with 
good results. 

All five of Musial’s rules for young 
batters stress one thing—the utmost con- 
centration once you step into the batter's 
box. That’s why you shouldn't be think- 
ing about anything else but meeting the 
ball well—not about batting averages, 
getting a hit, or what the pitcher is liable 
to throw. 

Most young batters, Musial feels, are 
too home run and “pull” conscious. 

“I learned by experience when I tried 
to become a home run hitter,” the six 
foot, 175 pound, 30-year-old star says. 
“It was after the 1948 season, when I 
had hit 30 homers, one less than Ralph 
Kiner hit in ieading the league. 

“I got too home run conscious. I 
thought I could become a great home 
run hitter in 1949. I changed my style. 
With right field as my power field I tried 
to hit them high and far all the time. I 
soon discovered my mistake. 

“The pitchers were throwing to my 
new weakness—the outside corner of the 
plate.. My average dwindled. Everyone 
wanted to know what had happened. 


“After a couple of months my average 
was way under .300 and I finally 
changed my swing again,’ Musial con- 
tinues. “I went back to meeting the out- 
side pitch solidly and driving it natur- 
ally to. left field instead of trying to pull 
every pitch far and high to right. I 


came out of my slump almost immedi- 
ately and finished the season with a .338 
average. I’m told I hit about .390 over 


the last month of the season. Ever since 


then, I have no longer thought of hitting 


- home runs. That record is held by Babe 


Ruth and it can remain on the books for 
all time as far as I'm concerned.” 


This then is the real explanation of 
a “slump” that had everyone guessing 
at the time. 


By the way, this doesn’t mean that 
Musial never hits home runs any more. 
When he gets a pitch he can pull with 
power, his natural swing is apt to knock 
it out of the park. Ask the Giant and 
Dodger pitchers. He still banged 28 
homers last season. Brooklynites who 
have been watching him wreck their 
team for years will attest to the fact 
that he has put more home runs into the 
left field seats, too, than any other mod- 
ern lefthanded batter. His perfect form 
and follow through enable him to hit 
outside pitches to the “opposite field” 
with enough power to occasionally send 
it all the way. ‘ 

Speaking of opposing hitters in the 


National League, Musial mentions Duke 
Snider of the Dodgers, Richie Ashburm 
of the Phils and Gus Bell of the Pirates 
as good young hitters who should be 
threats for the batting title for years 
to come. Snider, he says, is the most 

werful. He pulls most of the pitches 
but can whack a fast outside pitch a tong 
ways in the opposite direction, too. 

“Ashburn,” he goes on, “has the right 
system of merely meeting the ball. He's 
liable to hit it anywhere. And he has 
the speed to beat out infield hits. Bell 
is another interesting young hitter who 
should come along fast if he has no 
blind spot. 


“Those are only a few of the good 
young hitters in our league,” concluded 
Stan. “And don’t forget a pretty good 


‘old’ one—Jackie Robinson!” 
The 1951 batting race is still between. 


these two great hitters. | 
THE WORKER 


Workers’ Letters from the Shops 


A Shop Worker 
Speaks in Rhyme 

Editor, Worker: ; 

Enclosed is a piece in rhyme, titled 
“An Auto Worker Speaks On a Peace 
Resolution at a Union Meeting,” that is 
clipped from the Gear and Axle Build- 
ing column of Ford Facts, paper of Ford 
Local 600, UAW. Thought your read- 


ers might be interested. 
—Ford Worker 


Brother Chairman: Now that I have the 
floor, 

I have something to say on peace and 
war; 

Our Company laid off thousands today, 

_ And ten thousand at Ford will get no 

> ‘pay. 

Hudson, GM, Chrysler—from east to 
west, 

They lay off some and they speed up 

_ the rest; | 

They say, “No steel for cars, just tanks 

| ‘for war,” 

Then sweat our guts and boot us out 

~ the door. 


Landlords raise the rent, prices fly a kite; 


Taxes piling up, wages frozen tight; 
We're up against a pair of loaded dice, 
This bosses game of “equal sacrifice.” 
_ Ask around Martinsville how do they 
feel, 
Or pF i Gilbert's twenty year 
eal; ; 
Ask Mrs. Ingram! Ask Mrs. McGee! 
Tell me, brother, are the Trenton Six 
free? 
You sent me to Lansing on McGee's 
case, 
To help save a man condemned for his 
race; 
~Bill Hood of 600 spoke for the bunch, 
He damn near cried but his words were 
a punch. 
“Just ay at me, Soapy, what do you 
see 
A black man, mister, who wants to be 
free. 
I was born black, lived black, Ill die 
that way, — 
By God, how much do you want us to 
pays 
For that crime. . 
McGee... 
You beat us, starve us, hang us from 
a tree: 
Now we die in Korea in a war 
That’s bringin’ Mississippi to their 
shore.” : 
But Mister Gowner never interfered, 
They pulled the switch while fascist 
7 mobsters jeered. 
And freedom’s light throughout the 
world went dim, 
And part of each of us died too with 
him. ; 
Sure, they can call us names an’ brand 
us red, 
They done that before when we struck 
for bread; 
“Henry scoured prisons for his goon 
squad. 
Klansman rode with black-jack an’ with 
steel rod. | 
You remember the sit-down up in Flint, 
How GM told the papers what to print; 
You know how they screamed, “It’s 
revolution! ; 
Save the nation! Save the constitution!” 
Just fightin’ for a union, so we're reds, 
Food an clothing for our kids, “Break 
their heads!” 
The right to be a man.. 
boot, 
Out comes the Nationa] Guard prepared 
to shoot. 
That's histry now but it ain't over yet, 
We still aint got what we've right 
to get; 
And now they want to plunge the 
world in war, 
Their crazy lust for profits . . 
an’ more. 
Well, bey it, were the people, we say 
Our kids have got a right to live an’ 
grow; 
Stand up on your feet! Make ’em hear 
you yell: 
“We'll see your atom bombs an’ you 
in hell!” 
Fellow workers, are you ready to vote? 
Mister Truman, Mister GM, take note] 


Who favors the motion? Raise up your 
hand! 


‘One hundred million rose throughout 
the land. 3 
-By HLS. 


. ? The only guilt of 


. not lick their 


- More 
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-with the Company in 10 days. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Worker Correspondence Editor: 

Over 1,000 steel workers from the 
Blast Furnace and Sintering departments 
walked out on May 25 in protest against 
speedup which had increased the winds 
on the furnaces as high as 20 percent. 
The Blast Furnace men have been on 
straight hourly rates, and thus get no 


more money for the greatly increased. 


production demanded of them. They 
demanded an incentive plan which they 
figured would net them as high as 14 
cents an hour. They got nowhere in 
the crucial lower steps of the cumber- 


some grievance procedure. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company was 
hysterical.. The day the walkout started 
J M. Sylvester, General Manager of the 

ethlehem plant, called it a “wildcat 
strike.” After the striking steelworkers 
had turned a deaf ear to the pleadings 


of Steel Union staffmen to return to 


work, Sylvester issued another state- 
ment, calling it an “outlaw strike.” He 
threw in the war program, through 
which Bethlehem Steel is getting such 
hugh profits and tax write-offs;and said: 
“When our boys are fighting in Korea 
how can any group of men attempt to 
sabotage steel production which is so 
badly needed for our defense effort?” _ 

The Company suspended three shop 
stewards, two from the Blast Furnace 
and oné from the Sintering plant. 

The. following day Steel Union Dis- 
trict Director C. B. Newell convinced 
the men to go back to work, with the 
promise that the grievance and the sus- 
pensions would be settled at a “hearing” 
At the 
end of the ten days the steelworkers 
were ready to go out a aye if the men 
were not reinstated and the grievance 
settled favorably, so the Company de- 
layed its answer for another “cool-off” 
period. 

During this “cool off’ period the 
wildest rumors were spread around. 
town. Local reactionary Democratic 
Party figures spread rumors that they 
got facts from Un-American Activities 
Committeeman Congressman _ Francis 
Walter that Communists had instigated 


the Blast Furnace strike. They yelled 


FROM SHOP PAPERS: 


WHY THEY STOPPED IN BETHLEHEM 


“traitor’ and “sabotage” at the Blast 
Furnacemen, who were simply demand- 
ing that they be paid for their increased 
production. 

During the “cool off” period the Com- 
pany hired a number of Lehigh Univer- 
sity students in the Blast Furnace de- 
partment for the summer. 

At the end of the second cool-off pe- 
riod the Company figured the men had 
been split enough to give a blunt “NO” 
answer to the grievance, and to con- 
tinue indefinitely the suspension of the 
shop stewards. Steel Union officials 
helped sell this deal to the workers by 
redbaiting, by putting the grievance back 
in the third step of the grievance pro- 
cedure, and by promising the men the 
best possible union “lawyer” to represent 
them. 

Most of the Blast Furnacemen and 
many other steelworkers are not satis- 
fied by this answer. Steelworkers have 
learned from experience to have no con- 


fidence in the grievance procedure from 


the third step up. The problem of 
speedup is affecting all steelworkers at 
an increasing pace, and there was tre- 
mendous support for the Blast Furnace 
struggle. Many of the shop stewards 
and rank-and-file .are seriously con- 
cerned at the firing of the three shop 
stewards. They see it as a serious threat 
to their economic conditions. And they 
wonder when the Company and Bethle- 
hem Globe Times were trying to keep 
the firing quiet, and rely on false 
redbaiting rumors, why their union offi- 


cials made no public statements against, 


this intimidation of shop stewards, and 
calling upon all steelworkers to back 
them up. 

In any -case the Company has seen 
only the beginning of the struggle - of 
the Blast Furnacemen and thousands of 
other Bethlehem steelworkers against 
their war speedup program and intimi- 
dation of their shop stewards. 

—Bethlehem Steelworker. 


Honored by Congress, Then Screened 


Below we reprint an item from the 
Black Gang Worker, voice of the Rank 
and File of the Marine Firemen and 
Oilers Union on the West Coast: 

2 © 2 


The test of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. That test holds true for a union 
man when hes confronted with the 
Coast Guard. Not so many weeks ago, 
Brother McClusky, a member of the 
MFOW, was screened off his ship. Mc- 
Clusky is the holder of the “Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor,” America’s high- 
est military honor. That didn't impress 
the Coast Guard any—becase McClusky 
was an outspoken guy. 

He didn't like to be shoved around by 


any one, be it engineer, Coast Guard or 


union official. He spoke up when he saw 
an act of injustice committed against a 
fellow union brother. His scalp wore the 
scars of-the 1934 and ‘36 strikes. Every 
cop on the Pacific Coast knew Mac, and 
none of them felt happy when they 
heard he was doing picket duty. If the 
oi hated him you can guess how the 
finks felt, because Mac has an undying 
hatred against any man that would fink 
on another man who was fighting for 
militant unionism and better conditions. 

It didn’t take the Coast Guard long to 
hunt McClusky down and tell him that 
he was “a bad security risk.” The cap- 
tain on board ship did everything pos- 
sible to keep Mac on board, but the 
Coast Guard said “No.” - 


So far, there has been no indication | 


that any of the officials are going to 


“bat” for Mac—because Mac just isn’t 
the type of guy that will “boot lick” with 
the pie cards in order to get in their 
good graces. 

A little while back we were only too 
happy to take a man in our union that 
had the scars of. battle carved in his 
scalp through struggle on the picket 
lines. Today, that is out. The Coast 
Guard is the deciding factor that per- 
mits a man to belong to the MFOW or 
remain out. Of course, this came about 
with the full cooperation of the officials 
in office. ; 

The Coast Guard didn’t tell the offi- 
cials to issue new books to its members, 
it was the brain child of the present 
officials who announced that “no new 
books would be issued to any member 
unless he passed the Coast Guard screen- 
ing. ¥ 
Nothing makes any difference any 
more, be it Congressional Medal of 
Honor, militant fighting on the picket 
line, a good union record of securing 
conditions. Nothing is. of importance, 
unless-you stand in good with the pres- 
ent officials. 

A nod from any of the officials to the 
Coast Guard in your direction means that 
youre due for the axe. It wasn't so long 
ago that we branded the Coast Guard as 
a_fink outfit when Truman stated that 
he would “use the Army and Navy to 
break the strike of the maritime work- 
ers. Now our officials have crawled 


into the same bunk with them. A 


marriage, indeed. — | 


A Youth Goes Out 
Into the World 


TACOMA, Wash. 
Worker Correspondence Editor: 


Although I have just turned 18 I have 
already had some experiences working 
that I would like to tell about and hope 
that it will help other young people who 
are looking for jobs. . 

When I first started working I con- 
tinued going to high school. I was get- 
ting $15 a month and room and board. 
For this I did all housework, cleaning, 
washing clothes and dishes and caring 
for three children. Also on Sunday I 


: 


would work eight hours as waitress in. 


a cafe owned by the people who hired 
me and sometimes on Friday or Sat- 
urday night (my nights off) I would do 
dishes at the cafe. 

The second job I kept care of six 
children for $30 a month, room and 
board. My employer would keep me out 
of school a lot to help her at home. Also 
her husband tried to take advantage of 
the fact that he was employer and I was 
worker by trying to get fresh. 

The third job I hail was at a first class 
restaurant. I was working from noon to 
8 p.m. but getting paid only from 3 to 
8 p.m., as my employer said they couldn’t 
afford to pay me the other three hours 
as I didnt have too much experience. 
I did not belong to the union and was 
not yet 18. When they paid me they 
took nothing out for social security. 

After a week, an older waitress came 
on and I was laid off. After paying back 
a loan ($5) for uniform and a small 
personal debt, I had only $2 left out 
of the $9 pay for five days. 

Then I got a job at an all-night res- 
taurant, at union wages, although I was 
not a member of the union. I worked 
from 7 p.m. straight through until 7 the 
next morning four days a week. I had 
to quit schoo’ just a few weeks before 


school was out. My employer knew I 


wasnt in the union, but did not tell me 
to get a permit, and when the union 
checked on conditions, I was again laid 
off. 

Next I filled in as a dishwasher for 
one day at a drive-in. I washed dishes, 


rege potatoes and made french fries 
‘ 


r nine hours and got $5. 

I learned quite a bit from these ex- 
periences, namely that it’s awful tough 
for a young person to get along on their 
own. I think the unions should do some- 
thing about this chiseling of the bosses 
and taking advantage of the young work- 
ers or the youth will tum against the 


unions. : 
Alice L. 


No ‘Prosperity’ 
In Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 


Editor, Worker: | 

The threat of war layoffs loomed for 
thousands of workers in this community 
as a result of the NPA order slashing 
automotive’ production by 37 percent 
with heavy cutbacks in metals for gen- 
eral consumer goods production. 

It is estimated that a minimum of 
1,000 workers will be ladi off a. -Generas 
Motors, 500 at Nash-Kelvmator, a sim-. 
ilar number at Hayes, with other hun- 
dreds affected at Michigan Bumper and 
numerous smaller plants. 

Grand Rapids is a parts producing 
center with employment in these indus- 
tries dependent on the major automotive 
production centers. While furniture 
manufacturing remains an important in- 
dustry, it no longer: holds the lead insofar 
as employment is concerned. Thus, this 
locality, like the larger automotive cen- 
ters, is presently face to face with an 


_ unemployment problem of significant 
-- proportions. | 


ES 
i 


Laid-Off 
S.0.S. 


To Our Correspondents 

Your letters are slower than ever. 
I know you have many things on 
your mind, and it’s hot, but if you 
don’t rush in some shop reports, we 
wont have a shop correspondence 
page. I particularly address this to 
many of you who have clamored for 
the shop page and gave us assur- 
ance that when it gets going you'll 
make the most of it. This is no time 
to fall back on promises! 


Shop Correspondence Editor, 


Page S 
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HOW TO BE A JUDGE 


A suggestion for a speech 


- by-Harold R. Medina 


Youth of America! I have been asked to give 
you a brief lecture on how to be a good judge. I you 
are an attorney, you must land yourself a job prosecut- 
ing Communists on some such charge as: leaving a 
building or licking envelopes. ‘This will guarantee 
you a promo(ten. If you are a judge and you handle 
such a case, you will also get a promotion. 

When attorneys defending Communists speak, you 
must beat your breast, proclaim your Own martyrdom, 
and beatify yourself. You must declare that your 
patience is at.an end, and you must accuse the law- 
yers of dragging things out and wasting the govern- 
-ment’s time and money. | 7 

Be sure that you take this attitude ONLY in cases 
involving Communists. As you know, I have been sit- 
ting on an-anti-trust case in which the defending at- 
torneys took over 60 days to make their opening state- 


ment. In such situations you must be sweet, kind, 
considerate, patient, and ever-loving. Under these 
conditions you must not, under any circumstances, 
threaten, storm, rock in your chair, roll your eyes to 
heaven, clasp your hands fervently, or peel an onion. 

Now I would like to give you another pointer in 
the art of being a federal judge. In the trial of the 
eleven Communists in Foley Square, a fellow named 
McGohey (he also got a promotion) was the prosecut- 
ing attorney. All McGohey did was read pieces of 
books out loud. He picked random passages from 
Lenin’s State arid Revolution and similar works. He 
had ten pounds of books at his side, and he read a 
few sentences from the middle, énd, or appendix, of 
each book. Naturally, the passages he read were un- 
intelligible in this form to the jury—but why should 
the jury know more than McGohey? | 

McGohey was a good excerpt reader. His case 
was clinched. 

But, dear listeners, do not draw drastic conclu- 
sions from this. Again let me draw on my Own ex- 
perience. I have been sitting on another case involv- 
ing Harold Stanley, partner in the banking firm of 


Morgan, Stanley & Company, defendants in an anti- 
trust suit. ; 

Ten years ago Stanley, speaking for the House of 
Morgan, testified before the Federal Communications 
Commission. The Department of Justice used parts 
of this testimony in the anti-trust suit against the 
company: 

In such a case the judge must see that justice is 
done! You must follow a principled policy, just as I 
did. .Naturally, I could not let this use of the testi- 
mony:go unchallenged. I pointed out that it was en- 
tirely wrong to use excerpts out of context from Stan- 
ley’s testimony. Why, you can't take matters of public 
record and just read sentences and paragraphs out of 
the middle! 

Remember, then, that a good judge permits ex- 
cerpts and quotations out of context only when used 
against Communists. When banking firms are on 
trial, this pernicious practice of quoting out of con- 
text has no place in our courts! 

This brief guide will help you be a federal judge. 
I might also add that it helps to own real estate and 
keep a stable of ward-heelers. e 


From 
Scottsboro 
To Trenton 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


English, McKinley Forrest, John Mc- 
Kenzie, James Thorpe and Horace Wil- 
son—were little known before 1945. All 
but English were born in the plantation 
area of the South. English was boin in 
‘Trenton of parents who had come from 
Savannah, Ga. But with the people 
behind them they became symbols ot 
the fight for justice against white su- 
premacy. 


Retrial Was 
Like Scoitsboro 


Their ré-trial was 
Scottsboro, too. In fifteen weeks an 
all-white jury heard the same 2ase as 
their predecessors had heard in 1948, 
with a tew exceptions. Judge Ralph J. 
Smalley, presiding at the re-trial, ruled 
more carefully. Two of the five “con- 
fessions. were ruled out as illegal, al- 
though all of them were obtained un- 
der the same circumstances. Police files 
were produced to counter the prosecu- 
tors theory of the Horner killing. 

But just as Alabama was :under the 
eves of the world when it treed tour ot 
the nine Scottsboro defendents, so was 
Trenton on the night of June’ 13-14, 
1951, when the Trenton Six Case went 
to the jury. ~ 

Few who sat through the 15-week 
trial doubted the fact'that the prosecu- 
tor failed to prove his case “beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” The optimistic be- 
lievers in “pure” justice were satistied 
that all six men would be sent home 
free; | 

But after 13 hours’ steymy delibera- 
tion, the jury returned with its verdict, 
a compromise between justice and the 
duty to uphold “respectable officials.” 
McKinley Forrest, whom the state con- 
tended hit the fatal blow, was freed. So 


was Horace Wilson, James Thorpe and _ 
-John McKenzie. Cooper and English, 


who the prosecutor said, were in a “con- 
piracy with the freed four, were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. Again, in 
Trenton, N. J., as in Alabama, hostages 
were kept, and the Constitutional 
wrongs of white officials were covered 
by Negro victims. | 
There was rejoicing for the four 
freed Negroes in Cooper Street- outside 
Trenton’s. Mercer County fail gate. But 
there- were also tears for the two vic- 
tims. ) 
No one doubted for a-moment that 
the freeing of four was a victory worthy 
of celebrating. It was equally obvious 
that the sentencing of the two was a 
notice that white supremacy had re- 
treated but retained its right to repeat 
these judicial monstrosities. 


We are. 20 years from Scottsboro, 
anc Trenton, N. J., is : long way from 
Paint Rock, Alabama, but the Trenton 
‘Six decision shows that politically the 
~two places are rather close together. 
And the fight. to free English and 
Cooper is the measure of our recogni- 
tion of the dangerous tenacity of white 
ws and how it beclouds our fu- 
re, | 


reminiscent ot. 


THE UNION THEY COULDN’T SPLIT 


(Continued from Magazine Page 2) 


Lean’s to back up the unsuccessful steel 
union raid against Mine-Mill Local 480 
at Trail, scene of the largest lead smelter 
in the world. Neither MacLean’s nor 
the CIO steel union literature mentioned 
the decision of. the British Columbia 
Labor Board which declared that “ihe 
board is here dealing, not with an indi- 
vidual; nor in the Mine-Mill local union, 
with a subversive body.” | 

Both steel and auto raiders also played 
heavily on a re-hash of stale claims 
against Mine-Mill by the renegade Ken 
Eckert before the ClO “trial” committee 
which called for expulsion of Mine-Mill 
from CIO. Eckert, once‘a leader in 
Mine-Mill, forgot that miners, millmen, 
smeltermen and fabricating workers are 
convinced they have the most demo- 
cratic union in America. 


Redbait ing 
Flops 


~Be an American, vote for an Amer- 
ican union, was the slogan used monot- 
onously by all the raiders in their desper- 
ate attempt to pursuade the workers that 
their Mine-Mill union was somehow un- 
patriotic. Theme song for the CIO steel 
radio programs was the hackneyed tin 
pan alley tune: “The only red we want 


is the red weve got in the old red, white 


and blue.” 

But the raiders found in every case 
that redbaiting no longer works! 

And with thatv discovery came the 
realization that they had nothing else 
to offer the workers. Mine-Mill cam- 
paigners were able to show easily that 
the program of their union was a genuine 
trade union _rogram, fashioned to meet 
the problems and needs of workers with- 
out compromising, either with the em- 
ployers or with an employer-molded 
wage freeze. They were able, at the 
Same time, to point to a solid record 
of militant struggle throughout the In- 
ternational union, marked by a stubborn 
refusal to make a single “deal” with the 
Democratic administration. 


The attempts of local Catholic clergy 
in Tacoma and Buffalo to interfere in the 
election campaigns actually boomer- 
anged. At Tacoma, Catholic workers ex- 
pressed deep resentment when all parish 
priests read an editorial from the “Cath- 
olic Northwest Progress” at all masses 
two days before the voting. 


The Knights of Golumbus in Torring- 
ton canvassed the homes of workers in- 
tensively for several days immediately 
before the election. Parish priests were 
also seen visiting the wives of workers 
in Torrington, where the working force 
at American Brass Co. is 96 percent 
Catholic. 


Changes In 


‘Brass Valley’ 


However, times have changed in Con- 
necticut'’s “brass valley” which was swept 
by a “Progressive” Metalworkers Coun- 
cil secessionist movement several years 
ago. Workers in Torrington had watched 
their brothers in PMC (now UAW) 
plants—ABC in Waterbury, Chase Brass 
and Scovill Brass—give up benefits won 
vears ago by Mine-Mill, and forced to 
accept long-term sellout contracts. 

They knew UAW had given up the 
paid lunch period in the ABC. Detroit 
plant. They knew UAW had just ended 
a strike at the ABC plant in New Tor- 


onto, Ontario, with a 9-cent wage cut 
in return for a cutback from the 44-hour 
to the 40-hour week. And they knew 
Mine-Mill’s giant local in Sudbury, On- 
tario, had just won wage increases of 22 
to 27 cents hourly from the International 
Nickel Co. in addition to a cutback to 
the 40-hour week. 

The pattern that emerges from these 
election contests shows clearly that 
American workers—from one coast to 
another—are fed up with the betrayals 
of both CIO and AFL.. John Clark, 
international president of Mine-Mill, de- 
scribed the betrayal thus in a recent 
statement: 

“Failure to organize or even permit 
membership mobilization in_the fight 
against Taft-Hartley. 

“Failure to go to the support of the 
railroad unions and United Mine Work- 
ers when their strikes were broken by 
the Administration. 

“Failure to expose the connection be- 
tween an atom-bomb rattling foreign 
policy and a domestic policy of reduced 
living standards, attacks on civil liberties 
and attacks on minority peoples. 

“Failure to join in a real fight against 
the McCarran Act. 

“Failure to make a militant fight for 


higher wages or against speedup; but, on — 


the contrary, holding down’ expressions 
of membership militancy; signing five- 
year cost-of-living contracts, giving em- 
ployers the green light for speedup. 
“The road of betrayal led to company 
unionism in dealing with employers, and 
a sort of national company-unionism, or 
labor front, in dealing with government.” 


No 
Compromise 


In voting for Mine-Mill, the workers 
were expressing their confidence in a 
union which has refused to follow this 
course of betrayal, a union which has 
refused to compromise in the fight for 
peace, * 

The workers were showing their un- 
derstanding of the fact that Mine-Mill 
is vigorously and directly bucking the 
wage freeze, while an official statement 
of the CIO steel unign has declared that 
“ee « it is unlikely frat any new wage 
increase can be negotiated and put into 
effect until something is done to break 
the wage freeze.” 

As Mine-Mill’s president Clark says: 

“For the labor movement as a whole, 
raiding has brought only diversion from 
the real goals of unionism. Divided and 
confused, organized workers have seen 
the machinery of government taken over 


“by agents of big business who have gone 


hog-wild over unheard of war profiteer- 
mg. 

“We think that the overwhelming de- 
feats suffered by the raiders in recent 
weeks indicate an awakening of workers 
to these facts. The wage-price-tax 
squeeze has brought the average citizen 
to realization that the Korean war is a 


, war for profits. 


“With this conclusion goes awareness 
that so-called union leaders who support 
a big business war are betraying their 
members. With it also goes recognition 
of the correctness of Mine-Mill policy, 
which has steadfastly maintained the 
fight for welfare of its members, refus- 
ing to trade our birthright of working 
class solidarity for any fancied political 
advantage.” 


Unions in the USSR 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 


plant meeting where both the director 
and the union chairman report on how — 
the contract is being carried out. 


‘Workers on Both 


Sides of the Table 


I was sitting in the office of the Cal- 
iber Plant director, Alexander V. Neshte, 
There, too, was one of the chief engin- 
eers of the plant, Ruim Y. Lifshitz. With 
us also were the plant trade union chair-. 
man, and the assistant chairman, Maria 
Yurkoca, as well. as several of the out- 
standing workers in the plant. There 
was no way of picking out directing 
from working. or trade union personnel 
by appearance or dress. They all ranged 
from young to middle age; all looked 
like what they were—workers. 

Which brings us to the most important 
difference between collective bargaining 
in our country and in the Soviet Union, 
a socialist country. Both the directors, 
engineers and workers have the same 
real boss—the entire working class of the 
Soviet Union. The plant doesnt belong 
to ‘the “management,” it belongs to the 
Soviet state. To put it as briefly as pos-- 
sible, that means the Soviets—councils 
of working people—own the industries 
of the USSR. 

A worker who gains skill and experi- 
ence becomes a foreman, or chief fore- 
man, or finally director or engineer of a 
plant, just as this director, Neshte, start- 
ed as a worker in the Stalin Automobile 
plant. His parents were peasants, poor 
peasants, when he was born in 1907, 
His father had four years of schooling; 
he had a_higher education. 


Real Collective 


Agreement 


Out of this fact comes another impor- 
tant difference in the role of the trade 
unions here, as compared with the cap- 


italist countries. Trade unions have a 
direct part in the actual running of the 
plants, not to speak of such things as 
their complete control of the social secur- 
ity system covering all workers from the 
cradle to the grave. Take Maria Yur- 
kova, assistant plant chairman of the 
Caliber union. She's not a member of 
the Communist Party. She was a pro- 
duction worker who became a technician, 
and-now she’s in charge of technical im- 
provements, mechanical and labor ina- 
novation. Only management—which is 
a fancy as well as inaccurate name for 
the big stockholding and banker owners 
of plants in our country—is concerned 
with such matters under capitalism. 


But where workers own the indus- 
tries, they're the main people concerned — 
with improving machinery, inventions 
and technological progress. They bene- 
fit from such progress not only through 
the general advance of the country’s 
economy, but directly through the higher 
wages, the bonuses and other rewards 
you get for better work. Nor can they 
lose their jobs through the introduction 
of new machinery because there is no 
unemployment under socialism. 


All these things then are included in 
the process of collective bargaining and 
the carrying out of the collective agree- 
ments. How does all this show up in 
the plant? What do you actually see 
in the Caliber plant, on its grounds, and 
what would the, workers sound like if 
you actually spoke to them? Well dis- 
cuss that in our next article. 


THE WORKER 


‘The Woman Question’: Selections 


- One-Act Farce on Redbaiting 
Available for Production 


ALAN MAX has written an extremely witty one-act 
farce satirizing the redbaiting racket. 


It is called Civic Virtue and uses all the arts of laughter 


to show the tie-up between corruption in government and 
anti-Communism. 

It tells of a crooked Mayar and his sanitation inspec- 
tor who try to pin a murder rap on a Communist to cover 
up their own guilt. “t 

The two vultures find their ‘red’ in the inspector’s 
nephew, a confused individual whom they think they 
have in their pocket but who unexpectedly. turns out to 
have more sense than they imagined. 


Civic Virtue is easily the best and the funniest play 
on this theme written in recent years. It was well re- 
ceived’ when performed a couple of weeks ago at the 
Jefferson School and now it is available to other groups 
for production. 


It can be produced quite simply. It requires but one 
set and eight actors. The play runs 35 to 40 minutes. 


Interested groups can get the script by sending a 
quarter in cash or stamps to David Platt, Cultural Editor, 


Daily Worker, P. O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York 8, 
N. Y. —D.P. 


DAVID PLATT 


Readers Comment on Today’s Films 


WERNER THIERRY, film critic of the progressive Danish 
paper Land og Folk, writes from Copenhagen: 


Dear Dave: 

It may interest you to hear that the Hollywood film Sands of 
Iwo-Jima received a rather cool reception here and was no box- 
office success. Many__ people, 
who are far from being Com- 
munists, have openly de- 
nounced it as war propaganda. 
‘We have examples of people 
coming directly from the the- 
atre to sign the Peace-Appeal, 
motivating their action with 
the impression made by the 


film. 


— * 
LESTER RODNEY, our 


sports editor, left this note on 
my desk: ) 


Dear Dave: 

We saw one of our rare 
movies the other night, Born 
Yesterday. As noted, it has 
been watered down from its 
fairly vigorous original but is 
still worthwhile entertainment. 

But this is what hit me. In 

this picture, Judy Holliday is being shown around Wasnington by 
the writer, William Holden. One scene shows the nation’s great 
“documents, the Declaration of Independence, Constitution, and 
finally the Bill of Rights, behind glass. There is a respectful and 
almost reverential murmur and some applause from the audience. 

It's not a new thought, but it just hits harder seeing this after 
the Supreme Court decision in the case of the Communist Party 
leaders. The American people, bombarded as they are with chau- 
-vinism, lies and bull through the press, radio, movies, TV, etc., 
have also been-weaned on “freedom” and the Bill of Rights. “Con- 
gress shall make no laws. , . .” Maybe..only two or three people 
in that packed movie had any notion whatsoever that the Bill of 
Rights is being destroyed right now. In our country of 156,600,000 
people, it is doubtful if a million remotely dream of what’s hap- 
pening. If everyone coming out of that movie could have been 
asked, “Did you know that the Bill of Rights is being scuttled?” 
99 out of 100, I'm sure, would have said, “What are you talking 
about, youre kidding . . . who’s scuttling it?” 

The people, deeply and overwhelmingly respect the Bill of 
Rights. They just don't know anything is happening to it. We 
have confidence in the people, which is something quite different 
from saying that we think the people know what’s going on!. What 
else need be said? There’s a big roaring’ vacuum and there’s our 
paper. Lets get our paper around. Let thousands of people 
buy two, three, five copies each day and give them away, if neces- 
sary, leave them where they will be read. We must let the people 
know in every way . _. through | every means open. 

a 


GEORGE FIELDING, N. Y., writes: 
Dear Sir: 

Both the title He Ran All the Way and story of this movie 
(at the Paramount) are fitting epitaphs on the star—the un-Ameri- 
can hatchet that once was a man—John Garfield. The timing of 
the premiere was perfect. It occurred on the same day as the 
movie-gangster style arrest of 21 members of a minority political 
party, whose sole crime—admitted by the Supreme Court—was to 
advocate and teach ideas that appeared in a New York news- 
paper over Karl Marx's signature more than one hundred ‘years 
ago. That's a long time to be running backwards, isn’t it? I think 
Voice of America’ might use the title of this movie as a cultural 
commercial for freedom-loving people everywhere. There’s a 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION: 
Selections from the Writings of 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
V. I. Lenin, Joseph Stalin. 96 
pp. New York, International 
Publishers. $1.25 Cloth. 50 
cents paper. 


By DAVID CARPENTER 


THE PUBLICATION by In- 
ternational Publishers of The 
Woman Question, a selection of 
excerpts‘ from the writing of 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
V. I. Lenin and Joseph Stalin 
will be welcomed by all pro- 
gressives as an important weap- 
on in the struggles that face 
the people of our country. At 
this time when Wall Street im- 
perialism has already embroiled 


the nation in one war, with mil- 
lions of dead and dying, and is 
preparing for expansion of that 
war into a world catastrophe, 
women can and must be a key 
force for peace. 


It is’ therefore neecssary to 
know the barriers and under- 
stand how the barriers were 
erected to keep women from 
participating in the political, 
economic and social life of our 
country. It is 
know all this to break down the 
barriers that keep women from 
participating in the great strug- 
gles of humanity for peace and 
a better world. 

The masters of _ socialist 
thought and action—Marx, En- 
gels, Lenin and Stalin—have 
made possible this kind of un- 


derstanding. 
a e 


ONE OF THE WORST 


crimes of American monopoly © 


caiptalism against humanity in 
this period when it dominates 
the whole capitalist world is its 
debasement and degradation of 
women. At the very time when 
the productive forces and crea- 
tiveness of humanity makes pos- 
sible the liberation of women 
after long centuries of super- 
exploitation, the capitalist over- 
lords of U.S. imperialism in- 
creasingly defiled women. 

The entire cultural power of 
the capitalist | class—movies, 
books, magazines, radio, schools, 
churches, etc —attacks women, 
particularly of the —— class, 
almost from birth, to destroy 
their minds and creative social 
abilities. Every word, every pic- 
ture is aimed at making women 
accept sexual and kitchen slav- 
ery as their destiny. 

The same cultural forces are 
employed by capitalism to cor- 
rupt men into becoming its 
agents for keeping women a 
sexual and kitchen slave. The 


male is taught from. childhood 


on that he is superior physically 
and mentally to “the female. 


necessary to 


ce 3 book, The Woman 


Throughout picture and _ story, 
through vulgar jokes and sala- 
cious cartoons, the male is con- 
stantly being assailed with the 
idea that woman is only a body, 
whose sole purpose is to satisfy 
his sexual and other physical 


desires. 
a 2 ° 


THE OBJECTIVE of capital- 
ism in thus promoting the de- 
basement of women is dollars- 
and-cents profit—the subjugation 
of women to provide a cheap 
reproduction of labor power, to 


‘maintain a huge surplus labor 
population to beat down the 
wages and working conditions 
of the employed male workers 
and io have constantly a great 
reserve of cheap unskilled labor 
for the boom periods. 

Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin naturally were concerned 


From Writings of Marxist Masters 


from the very beginning of their 
participation in strugle for the 
liberation of humanity with the 
necessity for ending the sub- 
— of woman in order to 
achieve the emancipation of the 
working class and the creation 
of a classless socialist society, 
wherein all the great genius of 
humanity couldl be released to 
create a wonderful world for all 
people to live in. 
2 e 2 

AS EVERY PAGE of this 
Question, 
shows, | it was Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin who pointed to 
the only road to the real libera- 
tion of women. Thev stripped 
capitalist ideology of all its ro- 
mantic cant, whereby it hides 
the truth about subjugation of 
women. They show how the en- 
slavement of women proceeded 
out of the changes in the mode 
of production and economic so- 
ciety. They demonstrate how 
capitalism al maintained and 
intensified this system of en- 
slavement of woman to increase 
its exploitation of the workin 
class for dollars-and-cents et 
its. They show how capitalism’s 
formal concessions of rights to 
women—under pressure—are be- 
ing used by capitalism to mask 
its super-exploitation of women. 
They make it clear that “it is 
only the working class that can 
proceed to the liberation of wom- 
en as it frees itself. And they 
prove that the reak and com- 
plete emancipation of woman 
can only be achieved in a so- 
cialist society as exemplified in 
the Soviet Union.. 


‘McDonough,’ Surface Novel 
Ahout Political Corruption 


McDONOUGH. By Francis T. 
Field. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
New York. 511 pp. $3.50. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


McDONOUGH is the story of 
a New Jersey politician, a Dem- 
ocratic county leader. Francis T. 
Field knows his political . ma- 
chines, and there is much authentic 
detail in this account of a no- 
holds barred, dirty primary fight 
between the forces of Tom Mc- 
Donough and West Weber, the co- 
leaders of Lenape County. The 
“legal” graft of the political 
bosses, such as the purchase of 
idle and worthless lands in antic- 
ipation of development to raise 
their value; the manipulatiun of 
elected officials and the securing 
and distribution of patronage are 
carefully explained. 

Mr. Field knows his politicians 
in the flesh as well as in their 


slight human impediment to overcome, however. 


A commercial 


set to violence and sung by stoolpigeons will not be welcomed by 


decent-minded people. anywhere.” 
“ 


FROM ONE who signs himself “A Regular Reader’: | 


Dear Platt: 


Your column a few weeks ago told the good news of Adrian 


Scott and Paul Jarrico forming a new producing unit. 


Such an 


outfit, to my mind, is the one to film one of the finest progressive 


novels in years, Henrietta: Buckmaster’s 


on this suggestion? 


M. Z. OF CHICAGO, ILL., 


Dear Friend: 


Deep River. Can you pass 


writes: 


We had been discussing the Italian film Bitter Rice and 


Francine Albertson’s letter disagreeing with The Worker review 
was very apropos. May I state that I went in to see the pictuie 
with much anticipation. When I left I was aware of an unsatisfied 
feeling which I couldn’t at first account for. Then it came to me— 
that this picture, which depicted in such detail these poor women, 
leaving their homes and children-for the pittance they were to be 
paid, somehow hadn’t struck me as tragi¢ (which was the case) but 
as a collection of women on a-sort of holiday. That was why 
there was no impact. I think Platt is right fundamentally though 
Albertson’s observations are also true. The director, De Santis, 
took a story, gave it much worker struggle material, but made it 
very palatable for American (and other) audiences. In doing this, 
he made the emphasis the love and mystery interest and lost a 
great deal of credibility and human impact. Several of my friends 


agree with me. 


deeds, and the personalities and 
talk of his characters are well- 
handled. 

But the evidence of political cor- - 
ruption, which could scarcely be 
denied, is the victim of the au- 
thor’s. essentially romantic and 
apologetic attitude. 


o 9 ° 


McDONOUGH is a true-to-his® 
friends, square-shooting, admirer- 
of-Roosevelt type politician. 
Throughout the novel we are coun- 
selled that, if we must have polite 
ical bosses (and the author doesn't 
really see any alternative), we 
could scarcely do better. The 
monopolies’ control of the two big 
parties is obscured, because the 
only big businessman in the novel, 
a power in the national Democratic 
Party, is bravely challenged by the 
independent McDonough, when 
the industrialist orders him to’ yield 
to the insurgent Weber forces and 
avert a split in the party at a time 
of international crisis. 

There is, then, some accuraty 
in the author's: account of the in- 
fighting in the Democratic ma- 
chine. But the essence of the sor- 
did story isn’t there. That is why 
the only counter to the philsophy 
of the McDonoughs in the book 
is an ineffectual, elderly Italian 
anarchist, McDonough’s father-in- 
law, who is carefully made an ex- 
Communist so as not to rile any 
witchhunters. That is why, in 
spite of the surface realism of the 
book, the plot leans heavily on 
the tear-jerking developments at- 
tendant on the conversion to Cathe 
olicism of the son of Sam Linet, 
McDonough’s friend and spokes- 
man of Democratic Jewish voters. 
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I WANT TO WRITE A BIT about my sojourn at the Women’s 
Detention House and the events which led up to the arrest on June 
20, of seventeen working class leaders for the crime of speaking 
and acting for peace, equality, security and deM- gepmseennemsenen: 
ocracy. , ig : ae RGB sc 
We received a million dollar publicity. And Biya 
personally, I am still amazed that I am literally Fey, 
worth my weight in gold—$20,000 of it. Oh, yes Fe 
—and $5,000 more for deportation. Incidentally, & 
the Department of Injustice issued an order for § 
deportation for myself and Alexander Bittelman, | 
practically the very day of our arrest, just_so that § 
the repressive pro-fascist war hysteria could be § 
increased, around our indictment under the £ 
Smith Act. on 

Now, one is pretty surly when awakened at 
seven o clock in the morning. But to be awak- 
ened at seven o'clock in your own home by FBI 
characters—who scarcely rate being termed meu and women, who 
are never around when lynchers, Ku-Kluxers and anti-Semites are 
to be found—to be awakened by a rude ring of your doorbell by 
these creatures is to grow evil, indeed. 

* 

THEY CAME to my house and the homes of other working 
class leaders early in the morning. They arrested seriously ailing 
and sick people like the venerable 70-year-old working class leader 
Israel Amter, they. refused to allow the men to shave, they drove 
through the early morning even as the German fascists drove 
through the city streets, while children trotted to school, and early 
wagons delivered milk for families who can pay the high prices 
these days. One heard people who drove by near us talk about 
ordinary things, never suspecung that next to them was an example 
of the-denial of free speech and thought—in which cars~—a telephone 
had signaled that the round-up of working class leaders was pro- 
ceeding on schedule! | 

(learly, uct having (or could ever have!) examples of what is 
termed “overt” acts, they tried to give the impression that they 
really believed that if people “did leave 35 East 12th Street” or 
“mailed envelopes” or “wrote articles for peace” which mothers and 
women want, or “dressed,” (they attempted to search me for ‘weap- 
ons after they saw me dress from my birthday suit) this was an 
overt act. But thousands and millions are learning that working class 
leaders are “dangerous” as are millions of peace-loving people be- 
cause our ideas are the ideas of peace and security, of Negro equal- 
ity, of women’s dignity, of youth’s future and the happiness of chil- 
dren! 

From the Women’s Detention Home, which rises like a huge 
fort in the midst of Greenwich Village, one could see people carrying 
en their normal routines of daily living—going to the grocer, to the 
sailor, to the florist, maybe, going and coming from work. You were 
asked by blunt matrons to move trom the window if you stood there 
too long, a jail window one could hardly get a fist of protest through. 
And, in the prison itself—well the best that could be said of it is 
that which impressed the women prisoners most was that Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Betty Gannett, Marion Bachrach and I were worth 
so much money. No, they didn’t segregate me but they did Pettis 
Perry, chairman of the Farm Commission of the Communist Party 
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and national secretary of the National Negro Commission. That is 


until the wind of protest made itself felt in the Federal jail and 
he was quickly moved with the others. 
, 7: bs 
EVEN IN JAIL, these working class leaders fought against 
the racist filth of white chauvinism and jimcrow segregation which 
has become known all over the world as the unique export of the 
war anid American imperialists. It is an export well-known to Ne- 
groes—it was known to the murdered Willie MeGee, and the Mar- 
tinsville Seven, to thousands of Negro men and women who died 
at the hands of Wall Street representatives whose voices quake in 
fear at the sound of peace talks in Korea and crises-bound inflation. 
* 


HISTORY HAS PROVED that they cannot jail the Commu- 
nist Party. A growing list of people, ministers, »rofessionals, Negro 
Americans, women, youth and newspapers of all opinions have 
spoken out against the jailing of 11 Communist leaders—the result 
of the Supreme Court decision. But even more millions must speak 
out, organize and unite to demand an end to the arrests, against 
_ the outlawing of the Communist Party, against the jailing of the 
_Commaunist leaders, for a rehearing of the Supreme Court, for the 
Communist Eleven, for peace now in Korea and the overall settle- 
ment of the Big Five nations for a lasting peace. 

The road may. be thorny and rough, but to the people belongs 
the future and to them forever belongs the ageless democratic rights 


of free speech, equality and fraternity—and above all-PEACE! 


Wemen all over the country demonstratedl for the freedom 


of the Communist leaders. Here is one that took place during 
the trial. eo | 
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ARGE :TINA.—To campaign 
for peac- ‘a Argentina requires 
courage and_ true heroism. 
Women have been imprisoned 
and tortured for circulating 
peace ballots. The headquarters 
of the Union of Argentine Wom- 
en has-been ransatked by police, 
meetings and demonstrations 
have been banned, all central 
and local headquarters of dem- 
ocratic organizations have been 
closed by police order. 

But more than a year of in- 
creasingly severe repression has 
not prevented the women’s 
peace movement in Argentina 
from winning new forces. 

In Rosario, second largest city 
in Argentina, a government pro- 
posal to send troops to Korea 
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was met with a wave of protest 
action involving a demonstra- 
tion of over 50,000. Men and 
women workers left their jobs, 
assembled on highways, and 


-marched ten miles-to the center 


of the city. Shopkeepers closed 
their shops. The demonstration 
was attacked by police and 
mounted soldiers using tear gas. 
But Peron was forced to make 
a statement assuring the people 
that no decision on sending 
troops to Korea would be taken 
at that time. 


Armed bands of “special po- 


lice” said the Communist Party 
headquarters, murdered — the 
party leader, Calvo, and the 
head of the textile union, Zelli. 
The latter's wife, an active 
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How the Women of Argentina Fight for Peace 


member of the Union of Argen- 
tine Women was beaten so bru- 
tally that she died shortly after. 
The funeral services for these 
three labor martyrs was a dem- 
onstration of all democratic or- 
ganizations against the govern- 
ment’s polilies. 

The newspaper of the Union 
of Argentine Women, Women 
of Argentina, had reached a 
circulation’ of 30,000. But it 
can no longer appear; print- 
shops have been threatened with 
closing if they print it. But 
daily newspapers are being pub- 


lished in the three largest prov- 


inces of Argentina, and the 
W omens Cultural Association 
publishes its own bulletin and 
other literature. 


Problems Facing Parents Who Are Progressives 


Dear Editor: 

We, a group of mothers, have 
had several discussions about 
the problems we encounter in 
carrying out our responsibilities 
as progressive parents. For we 
have specific problems, in that 
they embrace our children who 
react and are affected by our 
activities and our ideology. 

We feel that discussions and 
an exchafffe of experiences in 
The Worker will be of utmost 
benefit to all mothers in helping 
them work out many of the 
specific problems that progres- 
sive, class-conscious parents 
meet up with. Such a discus- 


sion will not only be helpful in . 
: and’ 
direction to our children but will. 


giving proper guidance 
enable us more effectively to 
carry on the struggle for peace, 
for civil liberties, for better con- 
ditions, 

Here are some of the prob- 
lems that have come up: How 
do we protect our children from, 
or; better still, equip our chil- 
dren to withstand, the abuse and 
hostilities that are so _ often 
hurled at us; how do we meet 
up with their conflicts and con- 


fusions, how do we counter all 


the false values and lies given 
them by newspapers, their fa- 
vorite radio or television pro- 
grams, their teachers and 


triends? 


The question arises: Do we 
or do we not take our child 
along with us (when no other 
arrangements can be made) to 
distribute leaflets, sell our paper, 
or participate in a picket line? 
Most of the mothers in the 
group feel that it is a mistake 
to subject a child. to the. hos- 
tility that often confronts us, 
or to confuse the child who 
cannot comprehend this hostil- 
ity. Some parents feel that we 
must better equip our kids to 
withstand this abuse. One parent 
offered up a solution that the 
parents work out am exchange 
arrangement so that one mother 
take care of all children while 


‘<the other mothers carry out their 


assignments. How are the other 
parents meeting. this problem? 
Then—Do you subject your 
child to the bad features of. a 
May Dav Parade hoping that 
the glowing, heroit aspects will 
predominate. There were many 
points' of view about this. 


Another question: How do 
you meet up with the confusion 
in the minds of our children 
when a favorite anc highly 


esteemed teacher attacks every- 
thing the parents stand for; 
when the child is constantly 
made to feel that his parents’ 
values are bad. One of our 
parents reported that her nine- 


year-old daughter, understand- 
ing how her parents felt about 
MacArthur, challenged ~ her 
teacher's devotion to the not-so- 
fading-away general by telling 
her that she was wrong in trying 
to influence all the children to 
like MacArthur. But the parents 
felt this was the exception, that 
generally our children are con- 
fused, in conflict and often frus- 
trated, 

How do we best counteract 
the feeling on the part of our 
kids that they are “different” in 
the eyes of their friends, school- 
mates and the whole world; chil- 
dren who want to conform, be 
like their friends who go to 
church or synagogue, stay at 
home on Jewish holidays, or are 
dismissed at Release Timé to 
go to church. 

These are but a few of the 
many problems we have tried to 
help one another-with. We 
realize that there are many 
answers, and certainly no blue- 
prints, that a great deal depends 
on your relationship with your 
child, the amount of security 
the family gives the child, etc., 
etc. Yet as the problems and 
questions do exist, discussion in 
the columns of the Woman’s 
Page would be of immeasurable 
help. 

Sincerely, 
A GROUP OF MOTHERS. 


A Mother's Fight for Her 3-Year -Old Child 


By BETTY FELDMAN 

A COURAGEOUS MOTHER 
in Seattle, Washington, has won 
a significant victory which af- 
fects all: mothers in the United 
States. The Washington State 
Court, reversing a lower court 
decision, has ruled that “neither 
a religious belief (or lack of such 
belief) nor a political or social 
opinion is of itself grounds for 
divorce in this jurisdiction.” 

The outcome of the superior 
court decision is that Margaret 
Fanning Donaldson, former 
union organizer now active in 
the fight for peace, retairis cus- 
tody of her three-year-old son. 

Two years ago Mrs. Donald- 
son cued for divorce on grounds 
of cruelty and excessive drink- 
ing. Her husband, Victor Don- 
aldson, filed a counter-suit for 
divorce, asking custody ef the 
child on the grounds that (a) 
Mrs. Donaldson was a Commu- 
nist-and therefore not fit to*rear 
a child; (b) that she had given 
up practice of the Catholic 
fal.h. (He himself had long 
since abaudoned practice f his 
foyxner Protestant beliefs.) 


The decision of Judge Hugh 
C. Todd was not only inhuman, 
but filled with menacing im- 
plications for any progressive 
mother. He declared that Mrs. 
Donaldson's past activity in the 
United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, and in the 
United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America 
was tantamount to membership 
in the Communist Party: “in the 
eyes of the law a prostitute is 
not fit parent for a child, and 
everyone knows what a Com- 
munist is!” He ruled that the 
boy should spend alternate 
years with each parent for four 
years, at the end of which time 
a superior court would decide 
the question of permanent cus- 
tody. 

During the periods when the 
boy was with his mother, Mrs. 
Donaldson was ordered to re- 
frain from seeing her friends, 
the boy was to be sent to Sun- 
day school and taught belief 
in ‘a Supreme Being, and be 
brought up “as a loyal Ameri- 
can. No such conditions were 
attached to the periods when 


Mr. Donaldson 
custody. 

Shortly after this decision was 
handed down, Victor Donaldson 
ceased providing for his son’s 
support. A warrant was issued 
for his arrest, but was never 
served since Donaldson disap- 
peared. 

Mrs. Donaldson who correct- 
ly interpreted Judge Todd’s de- 
cision as a long step towards 
thought control and an attack 
on the progressive movement, 
showed her mettle by taking 
leadership in the fight to re- 
verse Judge ‘Todd's decision, 
helping to organize a Defense 
Committee, and taking part in 
the growing peace movement. 

On May 24 the Washington 
State Supreme Court reversed 
Judge Todd’s decision by ruling 
that Mr. Donaldson had © not 
shown adequate grounds for a 
divorce. By alsc denying Mrs. 
Donaldson’s original suit, it lim- 
ited that courageous mother’s 
victory, which nevertheless re- 
mains a far-reaching one: that 
her beliefs and thoughts cannot 
rob her of her child. | 
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